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PROVIDENCE, FAITH, AND PRAYER. 



Vindicate the ways of God to man. — Pope. 

Mr and Mrs Henderson had lately buried their eldest 
daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen. Their feelings on this 
occasion were such as affectionate parents usually experi- 
ence when thus severely afflicted. They were amiable 
people, and had lived together very happily twenty years. 
They had brought up a family of four children, and had 
found as much to love and approve in them as they could 
reasonably hope. Living in the middle ranks of society, 
as far removed from degradation on one side, as from the 
circles of fashion on the other, they had escaped, perhaps, 
the severest trials of virtue. They had passed along so 
far in life, with no other notoriety, than that of being spo- 
ken of among the circumscribed number of friends, whom 
they had attached to themselves, as an inoffensive, kind- 
hearted, unassuming couple, with a family of orderly and 
good children, the eldest of whom, now lately deceased, 
was very lovely in person and mind. Their two sons, one 
sixteen, and the other fourteen years old, were both ap- 
prenticed to substantial good men in the city of Boston, 
and gave reason to expect that they would satisfy the af. 
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fectionate and natural hopes of fond and rational parents. 
Their youngest child, a daughter of eleven years, was still 
at school. She had heen called home hy the sickness of 
her sister, and with her parents and brothers, had attended 
and watched tho^declining young creature, till she sunk 
under the pressure of her disease, and was relieved by 
death from all mortal sufferings. Mr and Mrs Henderson 
at this time experienced feelings, not unusual on such oc- 
casions. At first their bodily fatigue, then the excite- 
ment of numerous visits of condolence, the sudden relax- 
ation from all personal and mental exertion, and the over- 
powering sense of their heavy loss, all combined to ren- 
der their emotions agonizing. For a time they gave them- 
selves up, without restraint, to the indulgence of their 
grief. But they were sober, temperate people, and under 
the habitual restraints of reason and religion. Their min- 
ister also was kind and sympathising. He made them 
frequent visits, and offered them the consolations sug- 
gested by his nature, and his office. The hopes of the 
christian faith, and the support of philosophy, which he 
said admirably harmonized with the principles of religion, 
were pointed out.; and he endeavored to convince them of 
the duty and the wisdom of restraining grief, and subduing 
all spirit of complaint. They had indeed no disposition 
to murmur at the dispensations of Providence, and as- 
sured their firiends they would not, if it were in their 
power, call back their beloved child from the happy state 
to which they believed her removed, and again involve 
her in the trials and troubles of life. " And yet," said 
Mr Henderson, " it is a dark and mysterious dispensation. 
I cannot see the hand of a merciful God in it, though I 
will not say I doubt of God's mercy in anything." 
They were alone when Mr Henderson made this ob- 
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senration to his wife. They had been conversing on the 
promising qualities of the dear girl they had buried ; and 
the contemplation of the happiness they had hoped to en- 
joy in her mature years, seemed to aggravate their sense 
of her loss, and renew their grief for this heavy bereave- 
ment. Mr Henderson, particularly, seemed to find it 
difficult to reconcile his mind entirely to his trouble. He 
had often manifested this state of feeling, and his wife 
this evening ventured to remark upon it. 

*' Your faith appears to me to be weaker than mine,^' 
said she, in reply to her husband's observation. ** It 
seems to me that, respecting those dispensations which are 
involved in the clouds and darkness that are around the 
throne of God, you have doubts of his mercy ; though you 
are not willing to acknowledge your doubts." 

" Can you always perceive the benevolence of God, 
in every event of life that takes place?" asked Mr Hen- 
derson. 

" No, my dear," replied his wife, " I do not pretend 
to be so much clearer sighted than my neighbors ; but 
my not being able to perceive it, does not cause any 
doubts to arise in my mind respecting the existence of 
that benevolence." 

** Well, I said I did not doubt the mercy of God," in- 
terrupted Mr Henderson, ** but that I could not see his 
mercy in all his providences. I wish I could see it, in the 
case of our dear Elizabeth's death. I must say it would . 
be a great comfort to me." 

'* But there is certainly a difference in our state of 
mind," observed Mrs H. " and it seems to me that you do 
feel doubts, and painful ones ; while, at the same time, 
your rational convictions forbid you to doubt. I on th« 

VOL. II.— NO. 211. 1* 
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contrary feel no doubts whatever ; and therefi>re my mind 
is not painfully disturbed, as yours is." 

" I do not exactly comprehend what you say," said 
her husband. '* If you do not feel any doubts whatever, 
and yet you cannot see any plainer than I can the mercy 
of God^ how do you reconcile these two opposing states 
of mind ? There seems some contradiction in this." 

** I will endeavor to explain what I mean," replied Mrs 
Henderson. '' I am deeply convinced that, as a finite be* 
ing, it is quite impossible for me to comprehend and con- 
tain within my mind, the views, purposes, and plans of 
infinite mind. I reason from analogy. I know that any 
thing which is seen in part, any circumstance which is 
but partly understood, any action, the motive of which is 
hidden, must appear not only imperfect, but often distorted 
and hideous, when the whole, if seen, would display per- 
fect proportion. The secret intention would show good- 
ness and integrity. In the same way, I think it is owing to 
our seeing only a part of God's design, that we cannot in 
every event perceive beauty, consistency, and benevolence. 
Having satisfied myself by the clearest reasoning that 
God is infinite mind, and that mind infinitely good ; 
whenever any event or course of events appears to speak 
a different character, instead of doubts arising as to the 
mercy of God, I immediately advert to my own small 
and imperfect powers, which are incapable of ever pene- 
trating into the mysterious arrangement of events, and 
which, seeing only the odds and ends of things, cannot 
discern the beauty and propriety of the whole design." 

" Perhaps it is so," said Mr Henderson, *' but I confess 

there is so much to excite doubt, that it is difficult, at all 

times, to satisfy the mind that all things are ordered in 

awrcjr; and yet, as an abstract truth, I cannot but allow, 
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thai God is a mercifiil beingt infinitelj merciful. But 

when we see a lovelj creature, one calculated to be use- 

Mj and to diffuse happiness, as well as to enjoy it ; one 

who has lived a pure life, and who constitutes the 

chief joy and hope of nrtuous parents ; when we see such 

an one snatched away from their arms, and laid in the 

dismal tomb, cut off from the innocent delights of the 

w<»ld, and its improvements, while the hearts of all 

around are crushed by the heavy affliction ; when we see 

this, and then turn perhaps to our next door neighbor, 

and find a beastly, intemperate being, who is a plague to 

all with whom he lives, and who is incapable of either 

virtue or happiness himself, or increasing that of others ; 

and this useless, miserable wretch is left, while our lovely 

child is taken away ; who can reconcile these things with 

that perfect benevolence, that is represented always to 

will kindness and always to be able to bring to pass 

what it wills t" 

*' I am sorry to hear you use these terms, my dear," said 
Mrs Henderson. *' 1 do not like the expression * snatched 
away ;' it seems to imply that anger and not benevolence 
dictated the dispensation. Without proving anything, 
such terms operate on the feelings, like argument, and 
therefore we should avoid them. I do not like ' dismal 
tomb ' for the same reason. The grave is represented as 
the peaceful asylum of suffering, where * the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest' ; and by those 
who believe it only the receptacle of the once loved, but 
now resigned body, while the released spirit has risen to 
happiness and its Maker, it can only be thought of with 
pensive and holy pleasure. The delights of life you speak 
of, and its improvements, what are they, compared with 
those ws heUeve our darling is now enjoying 1 0>Kt ^\>Xv 
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must be aided by reflection, observation, and experience, 
or we may not be able, in any case, to reconcile the appa- 
rent inconsistences, that catch our attention in the course 
of events ,- and we cannot, with all our efforts, often be able 
to perceive and trace the love and mercy, which yet we 
may believe guides the superintending hand.'' 

** What I can see, 1 can believe,'' said Mr Henderson^ 
" but respecting what I cannot see by any view I can 
take of a subject, I must still confess, I can never be free 
from doubts." 

''But," said Mrs Henderson, ''if thosQ dispensations, 
which, at the time they occurred, appeared altogether op- 
posed to divine benevolence, have, by the course of sub- 
sequent events, evidently displayed that principle, would 
not such dispensations serve greatly to establish a reli- 
ance on God, and faith in his goodness, and prevent the 
same state of doubt from occurring to you again, when 
suffering under a painful aflUction of the kind you have 
described 1" 

" I do not know that it would," replied Mr Henderson. 
" I have in the course of my life, several times, been thus 
situated, and have clearly perceived that a circumstance 
which I deprecated as a great misfortune at the time 
it occurred, has proved in the end a blessing, and that 
which I hailed as auspicious, has turned out a bad 
business; and yet I have not been so established in the 
&ith you speak of, as always to be able to rely upon it." 

^' But that is because your early impressions were not 
in favor of an overruling Providence," said his wife. " I 
think it of very great importance that children's minds 
should be early and deeply impressed with the great and 
fundamental truths of religion ; for I have constantly ob- 
jgerved, that the fullest convictions of the understanding 
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in mature life, are feeble instruments in removing strong 
earlj impressions. If oar infant notions are correct, our 
rational convictions in mature life will confirm them, and 
our faith will be solid and satisfactory. If, on the contra- 
ry, our first ideas are false and deeply impressed, it is 
next to impossible that the understanding, however clear 
in its deductions, and sincere in its purpose, should re- 
move the feeling it opposes, so that it will not recur 
again and again. You were brought up with the notion 
that chance or destiny ordered all events ; and though 
you have long been convinced, when you reason on the 
subject, that there is no sound argument to be urged in 
favor of this (pinion, but everything to confirm that of 
a particular Providence, yet your early impressions re- 
main for your discomfort, whenever any circumstances 
of a distressing nature occur. 

I wish it were possible," she added in an affection- 
ate tone, " to transfer to you the repose and resignation 
which I enjoy, firom having been early impressed with a 
belief that God is a kind and watchful guardian, who or- 
ders all our affairs from benevolent motives." 

" I do not see that I can help it," replied Mr Hender- 
son. '^ I read the books adapted to convince my mind, 
and then I feel assured. I have studied the New Testa- 
ment, and am satisfied of its truth. I have made a pro- 
fession of religion, and wish to be a christian. What 
more can I do 1"- 

".My dear husband,'' said Mrs Henderson, " I will say 
more of you than you say of yourself. You not only 
wish to be a christian, but you manifest, by a life of strict 
conformity to the precepts of Jesus Christ, that you really 
are a christian, in spirit and life. But you fail of reap- 
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ing the joys of a christian, from a want of those feeling 
of faith which I enjoy by the blessing of God on my ear- 
ly instruction." 

Mr Henderson was affected by this proof of the tender 
love and approbationof his wife; and moved by that in- 
ternal feeling of humility, which every real christian 
must understand, he said, " do not, my dear, bestow 
praise like this on a being so utterly useless and worth- 
less as 1 feel myself to be." 

^' When we think of ourselves in relation to God and 
to the character exhibited by our Saviour,'' replied Mrs 
Henderson, " it is altogether proper, as it is entirely 
true, that we should esteem ourselves unworthy, and 
feel self-abased before our Maker and our master. But 
we are taught by that master to judge ourselves and 
to judge others by the actions of our lives, as we judge 
of trees by their fruit ; and in doing this, we must dis- 
criminate between our good and bad actions. We 
may compare ourselves with others, and when thus 
comparing actions, we must perceive, and it is proper to 
express candidly, in what we rise above, and in what 
we sink below others. In this view of ourselves, we may 
with gratitude to God rejoice that, in some instances, we 
have been enabled to follow the example of Jesus Christ,, 
and trust, that our endeavors to do so, may be accepted 
in all cases. At the same time, we ought to search our 
hearts, and if in anything they are not-right before God, 
preferring their own will to his, we should acknowledge 
it, and humble ourselves accordingly. But even in the 
deepest devotion, we should be under the guidance of 
reason, and not abandon ourselves to emotions, however 
pious they may be." 
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^' I do not think it right to abandon ouraelres to feel- 
iogy'' said Mr Henderson, " nor do I ever allow myself to 
do it. Emotions will come ; doubts will present them- 
aelves. I can command my feelings as well, I believe, as 
most people ; but I can do it only by turning my mind 
fiircibly from what affects me, and engaging it in a dif^ 
ferent train of thought. I can restore peace in no other 
way." 

** I never found that method effectual with my feel- 
ings," said Mrs Henderson ; " it only shuts out the tide, 
till accident breaks down the barrier, and then the tor- 
rent is overpowering." 

Mr Henderson answered, '' If I attempt to reconcile 
my feelings to painful events, instead of banishing those 
feelings, I am iomiediately overpowered by the multitude 
of distressing doubts which present themselves, and which 
I can neither quiet nor remove." 

'' There is only one resource in all such difficulties," 
said Mrs Henderson, *' and that appears to me always 
effectual, whether the faith is weak or powerful. At 
least I have found it so, in every period of my life and 
onder all circumstances." 

*^ You mean the power of religion, I suppose," said 
her husband ; " but, as I told you before, with me it is 
not sufficient; my faith is not strong enough, it is not 
implicit enough to answer the purpose." 

^' No," interrupted Mrs Henderson, '' I did not intend 
to advert to the general influence of religion ; but to the 
power of one act of christian faith. It is prayer only, 
that I should think effectual in relieving our minds of 
such thoughts as afflict you. Prayer is the greatest privi« 
lege of a Christian ; the highest, the holiest, the noblest 
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employment of men. It is also the most natural of all acts. 
When the mind is deeply wounded and perplexed, when 
we are pressed on every side, and can find no hope of re- 
lief from any quarter where human reason directs us, the 
very despair wc feel prompts us to raise our thoughts to 
some power above ourselves, and to implore relief. In 
perfect conformity to this opinion is the anecdote of the 
Indian woman, who, seeing her child sinking in the wave 
where no human power could reach him, extended her 
arms in an agony of despair, and foiling on her knees, 
exclaimed, ' O, thou everywhere, save my child.' This 
was instinct, and in perfect unison with this instinct, are 
the precepts of our Saviour. Nature and faith direct the 
uncorrupted mind, in every extremity, to ask of God that 
help, which no other power can afford." 

" All that would be very well," replied Mr Henderson, 
** if, when we ask for relief, we could be always sure of 
receiving it. We should then be so much encouraged as to 
resort to this remedy in every evil. But the truth is, that 
however earnestly we implore, relief is often denied us, 
and therefore we naturally doubt the efficacy of prayer." 

<* Oh no, my dear," exclaimed Mrs Henderson, " it is 
not so. I am sure you cannot believe that a sincere and 
ardent prayer was ever offered in vain." 

'* I do not know what you mean," replied Mr Hen- 
derson, surprised in his turn. *' Did we not daily pray that 
the life of our dear child might be spared ? did we not 
have our minister to pray for us 1 did we not seek this 
blessing with many tears, and with the most pious and 
humble state of mind 7 and were not our prayers disre- 
garded, and our precious child taken from us 1 " 

" Will you let me express in my own language the state 
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of ov miiMis. asd the object of oar pnjen, tad the 
Sellings of God with os^ io thb ca» V* asked Ifn Hcs- 

QCnOB. 

** Db 00, m J kyre,*^ replied her hosband ; " I should be 
gild to reeeiTe light firom jour wmj of Tie wing it.'' 

** Ton flay/* obeerred Mrs Henderson, " that we ofiered 

enr prajers in the most pioos and humble state of mind. 

If so, we certainlj believed that God, who knows all 

things, coold see better than we coold, what erenis would 

real! J prove a bleasing to as, and what would not ; and we 

afaould praj conditionallj, that he would grant what we 

ttked^ if he could see it would prore for our happiness. 

And, as he has ordered things otherwise, our piety and 

homUilj require us to sabmit with resignation to the re- 

Ibsal of our petitions. 

** Very weU," interrupted Mr Henderson, '* allow it to 
be as joa saj. Still my assertion remains uncontroTerted, 
that we ask, and are denied. If we prayed not at all, in 
what should we be losers ? " 

*' I do not view the subject in the same light," replied 
Mrs Henderson. ** I still believe that our prayers are ac- 
cepted, and answered, if we really pray with sincere and 
humble minds." 

*' I do not see how you make it out," said Mr Hen- 
derson. 

*' I can only speak for myself," Mrs Henderson said. 
" I feel convinced that my petitions are heard, and are 
accepted, and my prayer granted, if not exactly in the 
way my own imperfect views would have induced mo to 
dictate, had a choice been allowed me, yet so as to fill 
my hear$ with gratitude and resignation." 

TOL. UL— 2f O. ZIJ. 3 
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'* How is it, then, we differ so essentially," inquired 
Mr Henderson, '' seeing we are both professors of the 
religion of Jesus Christ 1 Both were piously ofieriiig 
prayers for the life of our child, both equally distressed by 
the fear of losing her ; how is it we feel so differently 1 
Tell me the whole process in yourself; and let us com- 
pare the state of our feelings and our conduct, step by 
step, and am, if we can, where the difference lies." 

" For my own part," replied his wife, '* I never feel 
disposed to pray, unconditionally, for any outward circum- 
stance. I pray Conditionally for temporal blessings, but 
I plead urgently, that I may be blessed with that spirit 
which will unite me to my Maker, that I may have the 
spirit of Christ, and be enabled to view all my temporal 
circumstances as ordered in infinite mercy. In short, I 
pray not for external, but internal changes; that my mind 
may be conformed altogether to the wil} of God. I pray, 
also, for all those that are dear to me, that each one may 
be filled with the spirit of meekness, of wisdom, 
of love, of goodness, so that we may all go on our way 
rejoicing, let that way be* chequered as it will. For 
every thing else, my dear husband, I pray only in humble 
submission to the wisdom and goodness of God, not 
daring to wish that my imperfect mind shall in any thing 
dictate what events shall happen to me." 

" What then," exclaimed Mr Henderson, *'did you not 
pray earnestly and devoutly for the life of our dear 
Elizabeth V 

" I did not pray for it unconditionally," replied Mrs 
Henderson. " I dared not manifest so much presumption. 
I did pray, if God could see it for the best good of all 
conce rned, that he would grant her to our prayers ; but I 
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was afraid to ask more. Even Jesus Christ did not, in 
the greatest extremity, ofier a prayer for deliverance on 
any other groand. * Not my will,' said he, * bat thine be 
dcme.' I prayed also, and with deep earnestness, that 
oar minds might be prepared for whatever events should 
be ordered by his goodness ; and that, under any circum- 
stances, we might each of us be supported by his spirit, 
and receive his healing mercy. 

My prayers, I am sure, were heard and granted; 
and though God has called us to mourn, we ought also 
to acknowledge and foe grateful for the grace he has giv- 
en us." 

" What do you mean by the grace of God t " asked 
Mr Henderson ; " this is a phrase very commonly used, 
but I never could exactly comprehend its meaning." 

'^ Ghrace, my dear husband, does it not mean favor ? " 
asked Mrs Henderson, a little embarrassed. 

'* I do not know, replied her husband, '' I am no 
scholar ; nor am I learned in theology." 

*^ Nor do Ipretend to be learned in any thing," said Mrs 
Henderson ; '* but I think grace means any of God's bless- 
ings. It is by God's grace we live, and are provided with 
the comforts and conveniences of life ; it is by his grace 
we have the enjoyment of rational faculties and bodily 
powers. But generally, when God's grace is spoken of, I 
suppose his spiritual favors are intended to be expressed." 

"Well, and what do you call the spiritual favors of 
God," asked Mr Henderson. After a moment's pause, 
during which Mrs Henderson seemed deep in thought, she 
replied. " If I find my mind, on any occurrence, greatly 
disturbed, my spirits depressed, my feelings excited, and 
some deeply painful impressions made upon me by par- 
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ticular circumstances, and if, in this state, my religious 
principles and reflections, though they satisfy my under* 
standing, are unequal to restoring the tranquillity of my 
feelings ; if my philosophy is insufficient, and all common 
aid fails me, I have then two methods left, which may 
bring back my peace. If I were not a christian, even on 
the ground of philosophy, I might presume, as it is one of 
its principles, that nothing violent can last long, that 
when time has been allowed its influence, I shall recov- 
er the cheerful tone of my feelings. Or, being a christian, 
on the ground of religion, I may hope, that God will da 
for me what I cannot do for myself, if I earnestly im- 
plore his mercy to calm the tumult of my emotions. The 
assistance I receive, the serenity and peace which are re» 
stored, is the answer to my prayer. This is the grace of 
God, his spiritual favor ; it is that unseen, and often un- 
known operation of his power, that preserves the human 
mind, through all the vicissitudes of life, so capable of 
happiness ; and when it is under the habitual influence of 
religion, renders it so uniformly peaceful and contented." 
*' Will you pretend to say,'' asked Mr Henderson, "that 
a miracle is performed, in favor of those who pray in the 
manner and circumstances you describe ? and that peace 
and happiness are restored to their minds by the immedi- 
ate operation of God's spirit, and not by strictly natural 
means ? This is a fallacy to which I can never yield my 
mind. I am not enthusiast enough to believe this." 

'* My dear husband," replied his wife, " it is not my 
mind, but yours, which is imposed upon by fallacy. The 
terms, natural means, and miracle, are both used so in- 
definitely, they are so obscure and vague, that they are 
altogether fallacious in their common application. If, 
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in the case we are speaking of, yon intend to express 
bj the term, — strictly natural means, — the mode in which 
the human mind is always affected in similar circumstan- 
ces, I will assert that the operation of divine grace in 
thus producing a desirable state of feeling, when thus 
earnestly prayed for, is nothing more nor less than strictly 
natural means. ^ For I fully believe that every sincere 
prayer offered to God for a proper temper of mind, is fol- 
lowed by the temper of mind desired ; and yet I do as 
iiilly believe the state of feeling would not have been pro- 
duced, without the ardent desire and humble petition. 
Prayer is the appointed means of obtaining the blessing, 
the condition on which it is promised ; and when all these 
circumstances occur, the effect always follows. Thus it 
may be called strictly natural means. I do not know 
any means that separates the mind from the influence of 
Deity. Nature is only another name to express the com- 
mon Providence of God ; and this effect on the mind 
through the means of prayer I consider of that kind." 

Mr Henderson then said, *^ if you call such an effect of 
prayer, the operation of natural causes, what do you think 
produces the effect you call philosophical. Is not that 
also the operation of natural causes ? and if so, what is 
the difference between them ? " 

'' My dear husband," said Mrs Henderson, '* does not 
God preserve and bless us, when we do not ask him 1 
when we even forget him, and disobey him ? He invites 
us to turn to him and find happiness, by all the variety 
of events in which his Providence places us. If a pain- 
ful event induces us to seek him, and ask his gracious in- 
fluence, we receive it, and our peace is restored. If we 
do not seek him, he gradually restores our peaceful state 
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ticular circumstances, and if, in this state, my religious 
principles and reflections, though they satisfy my under* 
standing, are unequal to restoring the tranquillity of my 
feelings ; if my philosc^hy is insufficient, and all common 
aid fails me, I have then two methods left, which may 
bring back my peace. If I were not a christian, even on 
the ground of philosophy, I might presume, as it is one of 
its principles, that nothing vidient can last long, that 
when time has been allowed its influence, I shall recov- 
er the cheerful tone of my feelings. Or, being a christian, 
on the ground of religion, I may hope, that God will do 
for me what I cannot do for myself, if I earnestly im- 
plore his mercy to calm the tumult of my emotions. The 
assistance I receive, the serenity and peace which are re- 
stored, is the answer to my prayer. This is the grace of 
God, his spiritual favor ; it is that unseen, and often un* 
known operation of his power, that preserves the human 
mind, through all the vicissitudes of life, so capable of 
happiness ; and when it is under the habitual influence of 
religion, renders it so uniformly peaceful and contented.'' 
•' Will you pretend to say,'' asked Mr Henderson, "that 
a miracle is performed, in favor of those who pray in the 
manner and circumstances you describe ? and that peace 
and happiness are restored to their minds by the immedi- 
ate operation of God's spirit, and not by strictly natural 
means ? This is a fallacy to which I can never yield my 
mind. I am not enthusiast enough to believe this." 

** My dear husband," replied his wife, ** it is not my 
mind, but yours, which is imposed upon by fallacy. Tbe 
terms, natural means, and miracle, are both used so in- 
definitely, they are so obscure and vague, that they are 
altogether fallacious in their common application. If, 
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and happiness are restored to their minds by the immedi- 
ate operation of God's spirit, and not by strictly natural 
means ? This is a fallacy to which I can never yield my 
mind. I am not enthusiast enough to believe this." 

*' My dear husband," replied his wife, ** it is not my 
mind, but yours, which is imposed upon by fallacy. The 
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thus producing a desirable state of feeling, when thus 
earnestly prayed for, is nothing more nor less than strictly 
natural means. For I fully believe that every sincere 
prayer offered to God for a proper temper of mind, is fol- 
lowed by the temper of mind desired ; and yet I do as 
iiilly believe the state of feeling would not have been pro- 
duced, without the ardent desire and humble petition. 
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the condition on which it is promised ; and when all these 
circumstances occur, the effect always follows. Thus it 
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any means that separates the mind from the influence of 
Deity. Nature is only another name to express the com- 
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of mind, but not such peace as prayer brings ; and thus 
prepares us for new incitements. All the train of human 
events, and all the states of mind resulting from them^ 
are only the varied means used by our Heavenly Father 
to draw our hearts to him, and conform our spirits en- 
tirely to him ; by which eternal happiness will be secured 
to us." 

** Then," interrupted Mr Henderson, «* you mean to say 
that what is called the philosophical cause, is, in your opin- 
ion, only the operation of God on the mind, without any 
voluntary co-operation of that mind ; and what is called 
spiritual influences, is God's operation on the mind, in 
co-operation with the earnest and expressed desires of the 
heart 1 " 

'* Yes, that is what I think, my dear," replied his wife ; 
*' and I should like to explain my ideas more at large^ if 
you think them wcMrth attending to." 

Mr Henderson made no reply, but appearing to listen, 
Mrs Henderson continued. " With those persons who 
never seek the aid of God's grace, who know nothing 
of religious intercourse with their Maker, God deals in a 
certain manner, and such as he perceives to be the most 
effectual in bringing them to the state of mind most con- 
formed to his own, and therefore most capable of rendering 
them happy. This being the case with the greatest num- 
ber of human beings, embracing barbarians, semicivilized 
people, heathens, infidels, idiots, insane persons, and little 
children, the methods pursued respecting them are the 
most frequently observable ; so that they who take notice 
and reason on the circumstances of human life, come 
at length to the conclusion that God has established cer- 
tain general lawsy by which he chooses to govern the 
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woAd, which they call laws of nature, or phOosoph- 
ical causes ; as if God had delegated to other powers, the 
conduct of those circumstances, which require constant 
attention and superintendency, while he reserves for him- 
self only the management of those few and extraordinary 
events, which he deems more important, and requiring 
greater exertion of divine power. But it is easy to per^ 
ceive that this mode of reasoning is the effect of man's 
imperfoct faculties, which, not comprehending an idea of 
Deity, are disposed to circumscribe the attributes of God 
by their own narrow views." 

" This view of the subject seems rational," observed 
Mr Henderson. 

Mrs Henderson continued. '^ God deals differently with 
the class of persons, who come into nearer communication 
with him by means of religion. They are drawn, by 
their lively faith in divine revelation, to seek the favor 
of their Heavenly Father directly. They know, they feel 
that they are led by his E^irit, whenever they do not resist 
it ; and they desire to become more and more conformed to 
it, and to live by it. They know that they shall be heard 
by their Maker, whenever they sincerely ask for his assist- 
ance 4ind influence. They are convinced they shall be 
permanently united to God, if they strive to subdue the 
evil passions and abandon the conduct, which separate 
them from him, and are truly and earnestly desirous that 
he should reign in their hearts. To all such persons, 
and in all their circumstances, God uniformly grants his 
grace, according to his own divine measure and wisdom ; 
and still, as with mankind at large, effects follow causes, 
uniformly and constantly; and the reward of E^iritual 
favor, on the urgent request for it, is as much a general 
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mode of operation, as that adopted for the greater num- 
ber. It is less frequent only because fewer minds are 
in the state to ask and receive. It is therefore, strictly 
speaking, as much a natural law as the other." 

'* I like that explanation," said Mr Henderson. 
Mrs Henderson's countenance became irradiated, as her 
husband's mind appeared impressed. She continued. 
" There are other situations and circumstances of the 
mind in which a different mode of operation is adopted 
by God. In this method, God sees fit to manifest himself 
sensibly to his creatures, either on their minds immedi- 
ately, or by interrupting his general course. These cir- 
cumstances, occurring much less frequently than either 
of the others I have noticed, and indeed, since the 
Christian era, having apparently not occurred at all, are 
considered by mankind as the only instances of God'^ 
directly operating on worldly affairs ; and accordingly they 
are distinctly called miraculous. But as such phenomena 
always occur in the same given situation of men, they 
ought to be considered as means, as strictly natural as 
any other mode that God uses to effect his purposes." 

*' If what is called natural means, and what are called 
divine interpositions, and what is called miracle, are all 
equally the methods uniformly pursued by God to reform 
and elevate the human character, and unite the spirit of 
man with hi? Maker, why is it that such different terms 
have obtained such general use 1 I wish you to recapi- 
tulate a little on this subject," said Mr Henderson. 

Mrs Henderson replied. ** The different states of the 
human mind, which God always regards in his dealings 
with us, require these different methods, to produce the 
same result, which is union with him and consequent 
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happiness. These different methods are noticed by us 
whiJe the causes for them are disregarded. Mankind are 
prone to look out of themselves for a cause, and are too in- 
attentive to the similar states of mind, which are followed 
by similar providences ; and hence the erroneous ideas of 
the different modes of operation, which are considered 
arhitrary in cases of providential interference and mira- 
cles, while his ordinary dealings are supposed to be by es- 
tablished laws, which, when once arranged, are afterwards 
abandoned by him to their own consequences. The dif- 
ferent phrasec^gy is necessary to distinguish the different 
methods ; and if the terms were used only to designate 
the different states of mind and circumstances of man- 
kindy there would be no fidse notions imbibed.'* 

*^ This is a diflferent view of the subject from any 
I hare ever before taken," said Mr Henderson ; **^ and cer- 
tainly it is more consistent with the character of God, 
than to suppose, as I have hitherto done, that in all the 
coDunon concerns of life he holds himself at a distance, 
and is unconcerned how the world is going on ; and that 
it is only on great occcasions, and in uncommon circum- 
stances, that he condescends to interfere with the establish- 
ed order of things. In the view you have given, God is 
intimately acquainted with every event of every individ- 
ual, even to his smallest emotion, as well as with his general 
state of feeling ; and he adapts every circumstance to 
the exact state of mind of each individual, at all times, 
and in such a manner, as on the whole to be productive 
of the greatest benefit to each one of his creatures. I have 
never before taken such a view of our relation to God." 
After a short pause, he added in a pensive tone, *' I am 
afraid I have never prayed as I ought." 
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" How have you prayed, my dear husband V* asked his 
wife. " You have always been sincere in your prayers, 
have you not ?" 

*' Yes," replied Mr Henderson, '* I have not been hypo- 
critical certainly. I have prayed sincerely as an act of 
devotion to God ; believing it a duty to acknowledge 
mercies received, to praise my Maker, to confess my sins 
and ask forgiveness. But I have never felt it a privilege, 
a delight, the highest honor, to be allowed to disclose 
my feelings to my God, as really and truly my best 
friend. I have never asked divine aid and direction, 
with a full and entire conviction, that I Was addressing a 
Being present with me, and able and willing to grant 
me every blessing proper for me ; and especially, I have 
never for a moment imagined I must ask him to in- 
fluence my feelings and my mind, so as to produce the 
state which will be most agreeable to him, and most happy 
for myself. I never before conceived this to be the ob- 
ject of prayer. I have never felt it as I ought. But, I 
confess, my views are changed. The ways of Providence 
se^n lighted up anew. I perceive grounds of resignation 
in view of our dear Elizabeth's death, which were con- 
cealed from me. My faith in God, as the infinitely kind 
Father of his children, has gained new strength. Ne- 
ver did my relation to this gracious Being seem so near 
and intimate as it does at this moment. Devotion will 
henceforward have delight for me that I have not be- 
fore been able to derive from it. You remember the 
beautiful hymn on seasons of prater, in the Chris* 
tian Examiner, which you have often repeated to nxe ? 
It breathes a spirit in perfect unison with my present 
feelings." 
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SEASONS OF PRATER. 

To prayer, to prayer ; — for the morning breaks. 
And earth in her Maker's smile awakes. 
His light is on all below and above, 
The light of gladness and life and love. 
Oh, then, on the breath of this early air. 
Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 

To prayer ; — for the glorious sun is gone. 
And the gathering darkness of night comes on, 
Like a curtain from God's kind hand it flows 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright. 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night. 

To prayer ; — for the day that God has blest 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest. 
It speaks of creation's early bloom ; 
It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit's exalted powers, 
And devote to Heaven the hallowed hours. 

There are smiles and tears in the mother's eyes. 

For her new born infant beside her lies. 

Oh hour of bliss ! when the heart o'erflows 

With rapture a mother only knows. 

Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer ; 

Let it swell up to Heaven for her precious care. 

There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell. 
As the bride bids parent and home farewell ! 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair. 
And strengthen the perilous hour with pi^^et. 
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Kneel down by th« djul^ Moner's side^ 
And pray for his soul through him who died. 
Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow ; 
Oh what is earth and its pleasures now ? 
And what shall assuage his dark despair. 
But the penitent cry of humble prayer ? 

Kneel down at the couch of departing faith, 

And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends ; 

There is peace in his eye that upward bends ; 

There is peace in his calm confiding air ; 

For his last thoughts are God's, his last words prayer. 

The voice of prayer at the sable bier I 
A voice to sustain, to sooth, and to cheer. 
It commends the spirit to God who gave ; 
It lifts the thoughts from the cold dark grave ; 
It points to the glory where he shall reign, 
Who whispered, ' Thy brother shall rise again.' 

The voice of prayer in the world of bliss ! 
But gladder, purer, than rose firom this. 
The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing ; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise. 
And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 

Awake, awake, and gird up thy strength, 

To join that holy band at length. 

To Him, who unceasing love displays. 

Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise, 

To him thy heart and thy hours be given ; 

Fqt a life of prayer is the life of heaven. 
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* JSxcept a man be bom again, fie cannot enter into the kingdom 

of heaven' 

A STRANGE paradox this, and so it seemed to the person 
to whom the declaration was addressed, and he answered 
to the literal sense, with more simplicity than acuteness, 

* Can a man enter a second time into his mother's womb 
and be born V Yet the eastern manner is so full of bold 
metaphors, that though a European might naturally have 
been startled at the seeming uncouthness of the figure, a 
ruler in Israel ought to have readily understood the spir- 
itual meaning shadowed out under the similitude. The 
beginning of a Christian's life in his conversion from sin 
to holiness is here designed under the figure of a birth, a 
new or a second birth ; and it shall be the business of 
this discourse to unfold the beauty and justness of the 
metaphor. 

That the whole man is not born at once, is a doctrine 
of philosophy no less than of religion ; the infant has 
only entered upon an animal life ; whatever lofly titles 
we may salute him with on his entrance upon the stage, 
)ie is not yet a moral agent, or even a rational crea- 
ture. There is, therefore, some subsequent period in 
which he enters upon the spiritual, the divine life, and 
whether it be by the gradual unfoldiiig o^ Vila "powers , or 
V ^^^ more sudden and striking change oi «u coYVNCtw^BL 
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from sin to holioeas, h is well expressed by the figure of 

a birth. 

What is it to be bom In the natural sense ? To be 
born is to receive being, life, existence. It is to have 
objects presented to our eyes, melodies to our ears, fla- 
vors to our tastes, to have a thousand sensations crowded 
upon us, of which, before, we could not possibly have 
any idea, or form the most imperfect conception. It is 
to leave a dark prison, and emerge to life, and joy, and 
action. And how well does the change wrought in the 
heart of a Christian correspond with this criterion of a 
birth! What a new world of ideas and feelings are open- 
ed upon him! He had before no organs with which to 
discern spiritual things. He had heard of them, but he 
apprehended them not ; there was no faculty in him by 
which he could take hold of them ; but the moment he 
is born again the eyes of his mind are opened ; he sees, 
feels, tastes, and relishes the word of God, the bread of 
life, the gracious influences of the Spirit. The invisible 
world is laid open to him, he sees the beauty of right 
action, feels the force of moral obligation. He tastes a 
sweetness in the ordinances of religion, in prayers and 
psalms and sacraments, which before were dry and with- 
out savor to him ; which he had attended from day to 
day and from sabbath to sabbath, as mere matter of form 
and decency. Before he was born into the world of 
sense, now he holds communion with the world of spirits. 
And is not this a mighty and important change ? 

Again : to be born implies having a father, a descent, 
a parentage ; the natural man is born the son, perhaps, of 
some mighty chief or distinguished statesman, or head of 
a noble house. But trifling, indeed, are all these distinc- 
tions in comparison of that which he receives who acquires 
a right to consider himself as the child of God, who in 
bumble coaSdeoce m&y call by the leivdei ^lu^ ^fe^>^ss^ 
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ate appellation of Father, the Soyereign of the universe. 
A child, when born, has a name given him. And the 
Christian has a name, a new name, written in his forehead, 
registered in heaven, even in the Lamb's book of life. 
As soon as a child comes into the world its voice is heard. 
It sends forth a cry, a meaning cry, which seems to say, 
* Here am I feeble, helpless, naked ; nourish me, protect 
me, cherish me in your bosom, bear with my weakness, 
lead me up to manhood.' So also when a believer is 
born into the life of Christ, his voice is heard and he 
prayeth. With strong and earnest cries he supplicates 
the Father of his spirit for pardon and for blessings. 
Prayer is the natural, unstudied expression of those feel- 
ings which are then awakened within him. He casts 
himself before the throne of grace, and waits patiently 
th^re as an infant clings to the breast of his mother, and 
there he rests all his cares, all his concerns in a child- 
like humility and unreserved trust and cheerful confi- 
dence. 

Again : A child is not born into the world without great 
and strong pains. And great are the pains which pre- 
cede the new birth, sharp are the pangs of repentance, 
great the travail of the ministers and laborers in Christ, 
and deep those groanings which cannot be uttered, that 
must pass before the change be wrought, which in some 
distinguished instances has been wrought from the depths 
of guilt and defilement, and mental bondage to the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God. But when once a child 
is born, how great is the joy ! The father taketh it in his 
arms and blesseth it ; the mother forgetteth her suffering 
to smile upon it ;. the friends and relations and neighbors 
crowd around it, and welcome into existence the new 
<»reature. It is received into a family, into a brotherhood, 
linked into a close knot of amity with all who are par- 
takera of the same blood. With miti^Yed c\«\oi\V^ ^\A 
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Section they trace Id its little lineaments lines of resem- 
blance to its parents, and fondly prognosticate from 
Ihence the beauty and vigor of the future man. And is 
there not joy when a soul is born ! joy of its ministers, 
joy of the church, joy even in heaven over a sinner that 
repenteth ! With what kindly meltings of paternal love 
does the universal Father receive the returning prodigal, 
revive the spirits of the penitent Magdalen, and cherish 
the innocent children who come to him for a blessing ! 
And what a family, what a brotherhood, does he become 
a member of who is partaker of this divine life ! the wide 
extended family of God's virtuous and approved children ; 
the brotherhood of all the holy and the happy in all 
worlds and in all ages ; he is united to saints and angels, 
and spirits of the just made perfect, who do not disdain 
the meanest member of this blessed community, if united ' 
with them in sincere desire to do the will of their com- 
mon Father. 

Again : What further joy is there if the child be born 
an heir, and entitled to inherit some portion of this 
vain and perishable earth ! What ostentation, what im- 
portance, what carefulness in displaying the wealth, in 
setting forth and adarning the child! The very nurse is 
quite proud and glorious to take care of one born to such 
a distinguished and happy lot. The possessions of most 
are confined to a certain number of acres, but some 
favored mortals enjoy a portion of this globe which may 
even be distinguished in a map of the world, and extends 
over the circumference of a few inches there. How as- 
siduous to give him his title, how careful to preserve his 
pedigree! What a lively interest is taken in his health, 
his dress, his sports, and every thing belonging to him, as 
if he were really of a distinct species from the common 
race of mortals ! And to what an estate, what a title, what 

roiu lL~NO. XIII. 1* 
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a heritage is the Christian born ! He is born an heit 
of glory, he expects a heritage in the land of promise, 
thrones in heaven ; heaven is his, and earth is his, 
and all things are his, for God is his ; and nothing can 
deprive him of his glorious birthright, except he himself 
should alienate and renounce it. — But let it be observed, 
the heir does not inherit immediately. He waits for his 
possessions till he is able to enjoy and manage them, and 
in the meantime this inheritor of . a splendid fortune is 
made subject to every one that is about him. First he 
cannot, and then he may not, stir a step without others ; 
he is every thing in hope, nothing in possession ; his 
cheeks are bathed in frequent tears, his will is crossed, 
his appetites checked, the purposes and projects of his 
little heart continually counteracted ; he is scourged, buf- 
feted and severely handled, according to his childish con- 
ceptions, by his parents, masters, and tutors. Nay, he 
is kept under by those who afterwards will not presume so 
much as to approach his presence. And thus it must be 
with the heir of glory while he is in the nonage of this 
world ; afflictions and crosses and disappointments are 
the schoolmasters to bring him to Christ. His high des^ 
tination and lofly hopes do not hinder him from being lord- 
ed over and roughly treated by the children of this world, 
who are often wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. Jacob was the heir of the promises, yet he be- 
came the servant of Laban ; and the seed of Abraham 
was long held in bondage by the Egyptians. 

In the next place it may be remarked, that though the 
child is bom, it may die. Life, mere life, is an inestima- 
ble gift, and there is an infinite difference between exist- 
ence in the lowest state and non-existence ; but life in 
its early stages is peculiarly frail and delicate ; when the 
Hame is first kindled, a breath will extinguish it. What 
^«are, therefore f is exercised to pieBerre iHaft Xeu^ct'voSjwDLX^ 
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to choose the most wholesome air and salutary food, to 
avoid infectious disorders, and cherish its limbs with 
grateful warmth, and promote by frequent exercise the 
expansion of its powers ! What anxiety, if it appears to 
decline, instead of thriving in health and vigor! What 
expense or what trouble is spared to procure the most 
judicious advice, and find out the cause and apply the 
remedy ? And shall we feel less care or less anxiety to 
preserve the life and well-being of the soul ? Is not equal 
:are requisite in the beginnings of the spiritual life to 
)revent the smoking flax from being quenched, and the 
anguishing virtue from becoming extinct? Can our 
virtues gain strength without exercise, or spiritual beings 
hrive without spiritual food ? Is the young Christian 
ible to contend with the subtle cavils of sophistry, or to 
esist the contagion of evil example ? Can he breathe 
reely in the tainted atmosphere of impure communica- 
ion ; and will his virtues have the same genuine and 
lealthy complexion in the world, as when protected and 
rherished in the shade of domestic retirement 1 

Examine yourselves, therefore, all you who are con- 
«rned for the well-being of the immortal part within you, 
loth whether you have undergone this important change, 
nd whether you are improving it to the perfection of the 
livine life. As to the first part of the question, much 
Loedless anxiety has formerly been incurred by weak and 
^ell meaning Christians for want of reflecting on this aim- 
le truth, that he whom we see living must some time or 
ther certainly have been bom. When we see a man walk- 
ig, conversing, acting, exercising all the functions of ani- 
lal life, we should think it very superfluous to inquire 
rhether he had been born or no. Thus no other criterion is 
ecessary to ascertain the reality of the new birth but the 
ffects of it. When we see a man in whom holy affections 
td good priacjplea bring forth the fraite oi TaVoax» 
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a heritage is the Christian born ! He is born an heit 
of glory, he expects a heritage in the land of promise, 
thrones in heaven ; heaven is his, and earth is his, 
and all things are his, for God is his ; and nothing can 
deprive him of his glorious birthright, except he himself 
should alienate and renounce it. — But let it be observed, 
the heir does not inherit immediately. He waits for his 
possessions till he is able to enjoy and manage them, and 
in the meantime this inheritor of . a splendid fortune is 
made subject to every one that is about him. First he 
cannot, and then he may not, stir a step without others ; 
he is every thing in hope, nothing in possession ; his 
cheeks are bathed in frequent tears, his will is crossed, 
his appetites checked, the purposes and projects of his 
little heart continually counteracted ; he is scourged, bu& 
feted and severely handled, according to his childish con- 
ceptions, by his parents, masters, and tutors. Nay, he 
is kept under by those who afterwards will not presume so 
much as to approach his presence. And thus it must be 
with the heir of glory while he is in the nonage of thid 
world ; afflictions and crosses and disappointments are 
the schoolmasters to bring him to Christ. His high des* 
tination andlofly hopes do not hinder him from being lord- 
ed over and roughly treated by the children of this world, 
who are often wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. Jacob was the heir of the promises, yet he be- 
came the servant of Laban ; and the seed of Abraham 
was long held in bondage by the Egyptians. 

In the next place it may be remarked, that though the 
child is bom, it may die. Life, mere life, is an inestima- 
ble gifl, and there is an infinite difference between exist- 
ence in the lowest state and non-existence ; but life in 
its early stages is peculiarly frail and delicate ; when the 
ffawe ia first Icindled, a breath will eiitiii^ish it. What 
care, therefore, is exercised to pieBetv^ xliafe \feii^«t\s&MDX^ 
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to choose the most wholesome air and salutary food, to 
avoid infectious disorders^ and cherish its limbs with 
grateful warmth, and promote by frequent exercise the 
expansion of its powers ! What anxiety, if it appears to 
decline, instead of thriving in health and vigor ! What 
expense or what trouble is spared to procure the most 
judicious advice, and find out the cause and apply the 
remedy ? And shall we feel less care or less anxiety to 
preserve the life and well-being of the soul ? Is not equal 
care requisite in the beginnings of the spiritual life to 
prevent the smoking flax from being quenched, and the 
languishing virtue from becoming extinct? Can our 
virtues gain strength without exercise, or spiritual beings 
thrive without spiritual food ? Is the young Christian 
able to contend with the subtle cavils of sophistry, or to 
resist the contagion of evil example ? Can he breathe 
freely in the tainted atmosphere of impure communica- 
tion ; and will his virtues have the same genuine and 
healthy complexion in the world, as when protected and 
cherished in the shade of domestic retirement ? 

Examine yourselves, therefore, all you who are con- 
cerned for the well-being of the immortal part within you, 
[x)th whether you have undergone this important change, 
md whether you are improving it to the perfection of the 
iivine life. As to the first part of the question, much 
leedless anxiety has formerly been incurred by weak and 
veil meaning Christians for want of reflecting on this aim- 
)le truth, that he whom we see living must some time or 
>ther certainly have been bom. When we see a man walk- 
ng, conversing, acting, exercising all the functions of ani- 
aal life, we should think it very superfluous to inquire 
irhether he had been born or no. Thus no other criterion is 
lecessary to ascertain the reality of the new birth but the 
ifiects of it. When we see a man in whom holy affections 
id good priaciplea bring forth the ft"**" "^^ VviXjar**^ 
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actions, we may be well assured that he is born in the 
gospel sense, though he may remember it as little as he 
does his natural birth. The operations of grace are 
gradual as well as those of nature ; the widest flame is 
kindled at first by the smallest spark, and whatever is 
produced must be brought to perfection by slow and in- 
sensible degrees. Therefore, first, be not satisfied with 
meiely being born. It is not enough that the child is 
born, it must grow too. Do you grow in grace and 
graces ? In a healthy body the limbs enlarge and shoot 
out. A vigorous principle of life draws nourishment 
from every thing it takes ; it cannot be stationary ; if it 
does not thrive and increase, it must languish and die. 
It is not natural to rest in any stage, and especially in the 
earliest and weakest. We love children rather for the 
promise than the fruit. Lovely and interesting as they 
are, if they were to remain children we should be griev- 
ously disappointed. If, aflcr having nursed them up to 
the full age of manhood, they were to retain the weakness 
and imbecility of an infant, instead of exciting tender- 
ness they would raise disgust. And though the meanest 
renewed soul is precious in the sight of God, yet we 
must run and strive, and add to our faith virtue, and to 
virtue holiness and all the fair fruits of the spirit. Would 
you know, therefore, whether you are in this healthy and 
growing state, inquire with yourselves. 

Is your taste pure and unvitiated, your appetite for 
spiritual things strong and vigorous, or can you not relish 
your sabbaths and your sermons except you meet with wit 
and eloquence and novelty to tickle the nicer ear ? Can 
you not love your duty unless it sorts with your inclina- 
tion ? Are you various and capricious in your taste for di- 
vine things, sometimes longing and sometimes loathing 1 
Cko you not hold communion with a good Christian of 
plum, unadorned sense and homespun maL\mei^'\ ^\v^\i\& 
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the complexion of jour inward man too delicate and weak- 
Ij. Ye are not only babes in Christ, bot sickly babes too. 
Is your conscience sensible and tender T It is a bad 
sign when in the natural man the feeling is numbed and 
torpid. Conscience is the moral sense or feeling every 
where diffused^ and tremblingly alive to every impression. 
Does it continue quick and lively, or is it worn away by 
the irritation of frequent injuries ? Is any part about you 
palsied and callous t Then, indeed, is your soul's health 
in an alarming state, and you have great reason to apply 
to the Physician of souls for a cure. 

Do you relish the word of God ? I ask not do you read^ 

thoogh that were perhaps a question to be asked, but do 

fon relish it ? Are you revived by its promises, awed 

by its threats, quickened by its examples ? Those who 

have acquired a taste for the literature of the schools, do 

as it were suck the sweetness from the poet's spring, and 

imbibe into their souls the spirit of the classic page. Do 

jou in like manner dwell upon the conversations and the 

life of your Saviour T Do you cling to them like a bee to 

the bud, and draw out their genuine flavor and sweetness ? 

Taste of that honey, and, like Jonathan, your eyes shall 

be enlightened. 

Is your sense of invisible things quick and piercing ? 
Where others see trees and suns and harvests, do you 
see God and Christ and glory ? Where others see crosses 
and afflictions, set as it were in array against them, do 
you see graces springing and blessings dropping down 
upon you 1 Where others see the vain and miserable 
politics of this world, the fretting, bustling and conten- 
tion of the children of it, do you see an overruling Pro- 
vidence, directing and ordering all things according to its 
own wise and beneficent purposes ? Do you see God in 
every thin^ ? la he always intimately piesent to ^oul in 
ererjr scene and in everjr trausaction, audi U'^^i^x \a 
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;your heart than any outward connexion ? Then is the 
vital principle strong and vigorous within you. 

Lastly, do you live by prayer 1 Are your prayers 
Ibrced from you by the strong impulse of nature^ when 
danger or unforeseen distress overtakes you like that of 
Peter; * Lord help us, or we perish.' Are they fwrnal 
and stated only, or do you pray without ceasing, — stand- 
ing, walking, conversing, buying and selling ? In the 
song and in the dance do you lift up your hearts to God? 
For though the buyers and sellers might not be introduced 
into the temple, yet the business of the temple may and 
must be carried on in the commerce of the world. 

And if you have the happiness to find after fair exam- 
ination that you are yourselves thus advanced, make it 
your business to educate and bring up others to the same 
state of maturity. Be nursing fathers and nursing moth- 
ers to the church of Christ. When you meet with those 
who are inferior to yourselves in gifts and attainments, 
do not separate yourselves from them with a pharisaical 
fastidiousness, but treat them with that tenderness and 
indulgence, which you would show to a promising infant. 
Remove out of their path every stumbling block, remem- 
bering who it is that hath said, ' Offend not one of these 
little ones.' Let your superiority be shown in bearing 
with their weakness, in instructing their ignorance, in 
rectifying their mistakes, and passing over with a manly 
indifference the little spirit of captiousness and humor 
which proceeds from the petulance of their infirm age* 
Remember, it is not a trifling thing to be born, and de- 
spise not the day of small things. Before birth there is 
nothing ; nothing on which to ground a hope, or hardly 
a wish ; but as soon as born, there are the seeds, the 
rudiments of .a human being; they want expanding, it 
js truey but they are there ; they rec^uire only kindly 
warmth and nourishment to spread Valo t^ve ^xl^^v \oasxv 
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Thns he in whom, by the divine grace, good principles 
and sincere intentions of doing well are formed, has the 
root of ^e matter in him, and needs nothing bat the 
gradual discipline of years and events to bring out and 
tonfirm his virtues. 

Finally, let us all lend our utmost endeavors to procure 
an interest in that life to which the being bom again is 
to introduce us. There is a beautiful progression in the 
powers of man. In the womb he lives a vegetative life, 
after the natural birth an animal life, after the new birth 
a spiritual life. Vnlike to the grass of the field, which 
when it withers or is cut down springs up again, it is true, 
bat neither stronger nor fresher, nor less corruptible than 
before ; for, to exist today, and tomorrow to be cast into 
I the oven, completes from generation to generation the 
fihort and simple annals of the vegetable race ; — unlike 
to these, he receives with every change a new accession 
of faculties and enjoyments, and, if it is not his own fault, 
rises in value after every decay. You, then, who are old, 
according to the number of years, and have almost ^pent 
one life, have you taken care to provide yourselves with 
another ? While the principle of decay is busy within 
yon^ and every year takes something from your strength 
and agility and vigor, and leaves you but the remnant of 
yourselves, do you feel another nature within you spring- 
ing and growing, and pushing towards perfection ? Or 
have you nothing which belongs to age but its infirmi- 
ties ? Are you grey with years and green in goodness, 
withering away in your outward, and scarcely blossom- 
ing in your inward man 1 Or, at best, are your late- 
bom virtues like the unseasonable shoots of autumn, 
when the fading year has not vigor enough to bring them 
to perfection ? Are you almost pushed out of one class 
of being, and is scarcely the embryo formed liv ^o\i ^C 
a new being belonging to another dasal 'CLo^^^'ctv^ 
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indeed, can you enter into the kingdom of heavei 
The bars against your entrance are those of the eteri 
differences of species, and the immutable nature of thin| 
for you will observe it is not said, He that is not be 
again shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, 1 
he cannot enter. That which is produced a vegetal 
cannot enter into the mineral kingdom, nor that whj 
is formed a mineral into the animal kingdom : th 
also, ' that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and tl 
which is born of the spirit is spirit,' and each cl 
and mode of being must be kept distinct, nor is it p 
sible that the one should enter into the precincts of. i 
other. And this is the case with most of the denunc 
tions in the word of God. They are not arbitn 
exclusions from happiness, and punishments contrii 
and invented (if I may so speak) for the purpose 
inflicting misery upon the delinquent; but saluti 
warnings and kind information respecting the natu 
and necessary consequences of our actions and dis] 
sitions. Nor is the kingdom of heaven separated fr< 
the kingdoms of this world, as they are from one : 
other, by barriers of rock and wide extended seas, a 
jealous gates and fortresses, nor need we go out \\ 
the wilderness to find it. It is in the midst of us. 
exists silently, to most invisibly, in the very heart a 
bustle of the world, a kingdom within a kingdom, 
boundaries have nothing in common with those of sp: 
or time. They relate to dispositions only. Where thi 
are heavenly, there is the kingdom of heaven ; wh" 
these are sensual, there is the kingdom of sense. L 
the king don) of sense, indeed, we have all been bo 
and while we are in this world we ought to belong 
it ; but the things of sense are transitory ; let us the 
fi>re, secure an interest in that spiritual kingdom whi 
never paaseth away. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. 



One of the many random charges brought against 
Unitarians at the present day is, that they are no friends 
^ Experimental Religion ; that they know nothing about 
'^ and being strangers to it themselves, do not seek to 
Promote it in others. It is true, they are not friends to 
^hat has sometimes been called experimental religion ; 
^r we think this is an expression, which has had the 
^te to be strangely abused and perverted. Many talk 
^nd write about experimental religion, as if it were a 
Mysterious, unintelligible process or possession, the 
badge to be worn by those few only, who are the special 
favorites of heaven. They divide the whole world into 
but two classes, between whom there is a deep and wide 
golf of separation, and take no note of the various de- 
grees, more or less imperfect, in which the true spirit of 
religion may be cherished, and which constitute a very 
great diversity in the religious characters of men. What 
they understand by experimental religion seems to be a 
certain tangible object, which is to be seized or acquired 
altogether, or else nothing is gained ; it is the result of a 
peculiar calV of God, comes from influences entirely 
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supernatural, and is in fact a sort of miraculous power, 
which enables them, and them only, to step at once out 
of darkness into light, to leave what is termed the world, 
and join what is termed the company of the saints. 
Hence they sometimes speak of getting religion and 
losing religion, as they would speak of getting or losing 
property, t» if ittwere aD> outward posstssioti, and not a 
temper of mind and heart ; as if it were a certain point, 
at which, when they arrive, they are to stop and con- 
gratulate themselves on the possession, and not a princi- 
ple of increase and improvement in piety and holiness ; 
as if it were a kind of charter for heaven, put into their 
hands they know not how nof whence, and insuring to 
them by one stirring process the benefits of salvation. 

Now these and kindred views^ w-e believe to be as 
contradictory to every correct interpretation of scripture, 
as they are to the suggestions of the understanding and 
of reason. But no one, who is. acquainted with the sui> 
ject, will say that, therefore, we believe that tJiere is in 
reality no such thing as experimental religion. Very 
far from it. We do believe most firmly in its reality and 
power. It is an old complaint, that men are governed by 
words more than by things. Opinions and feelings are 
so much modified by associated ideas, that people ace 
very apt to look with contempt on what have become 
favorite expressions with those, whose opinions they 
deem irrational and unscriptural, even when the express 
sions themselves may have a true and good meaning. 
That this incautious association of ideas has led some 
minds to an indiscriminate and unjustifiable dislike of the 
phtase experimental reUgioUy we do not deny. But it is 
in itself a very signifioant and appropriate phrase, and 
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maj be so nsed as to express none but good and just ideas ; 
nor would we by any means reject it, because it has some- 
times been abused by the unskilful or the fanatical. 

Experimental religion, of course, signifies religion, the 
iofiaence of which is and has been experienced ; and 
when we speak of experiencing religion, we use the same 
language, and in the same sense, as when we speak of 
experiencing the influence of any principle or emotion, 
as of love, joy, sorrow, &c. The language is perfectly 
plain and intelligible in the one case, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be equally plain and intelligible in 
the other. The word experimental is sometimes opposed 
to theoretical ; thus we speak of an experimental farmer, 
meaning thereby one who carries into practice all those 
rules of good husbandry which he has learned from ex- 
perience. It is sometimes opposed to a mere display of 
words ; as when we say such a man may talk about trouble 
bat another knows it by experience. And in general, in 
connexion with whatever subject it may be used, it de- 
notes personal, prtuticcd acquaintance with the subject. 
Just so it is in religion. When we speak of it as experi- 
mental, we understand by it that thorough vital religion, 
which is planted in the heart, and sanctifies the thoughts, 
the purposes and the life, and which stands opposed to 
mere speculation, or mere profession, to idle clamors or 
boastful words. 

I will endeavor to point out what I conceive to be the 
elements, which enter into the composition of experimen- 
tal religion, when it is rightly understood, and exhibited 
in a scriptural, just and solemn form. 

1. One requisite to experimental religion is, that we 
should receive the truths of religion as realities ; I mean 

VOL. II. 1* 
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that they should stand forth to the mind, as having a dis- 
tinct existence, in bright colors, with as much definite 
certainty, as if they lived and breathed before us. And 
this is not so common nor so easy as we may suppose it to 
be. It is without doubt common and easy to give our aS' 
sent to religious truths; but this we may do, and yet 
those truths may be no realities to us. We may assent 
to them, because the evidence which accompanies them, 
is too strong to be resisted or refuted ; but to have them 
actually present to the mind in the freshness of vivid ex- 
istence, is quite a difloient thing. There are certainly 
• 

many truths which v/e do not and cannot deny, but which 
we never realize, — many to which the understanding, con- 
sents, but which pass across the niPiiial vision like fleet- 
ing clouds, whose clianging tints die away upon the eye, 
or like those mists wliich roll off in dim and shadowy suc- 
cession, and are forgotten. The arm that is palsied may 
be as useless as if it were severed from the body ; so that 
belief in religion, which is weakened and neutralized by 
the want of a distinct and powerful feeling of reality, may 
be as inefiicacious as if it did not exist at all. 

Take a few instancos, in which each one may appeal 
to his own consciousness. 

We say and we believe, that, there is a God, a living 
Spirit, who formed and who sustains the universe, and 
who is present in every part of it by his knowledge and 
agency. But do we realize this great truth? Is it as much 
an object of constant and unfiiiling certainty to our minds 
as the existence of our friends and associates here on 
earth ? Docs it attend i:s in our meditations and our 
pursuits, as a truth upon which we act, and which gives t 
cast and color to our views and purposes ? Is it not to be 
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ftaied, tbat afier aD, h.is freqnentlj onlj a formal consent 
ofimind vhich sees God in noching, and nothing in God * 
Tlios likeirae it is an object of rational belief with U5. 
that God exercises over as a natural and moral gorern- 
ment, desirned to train us up to holiness and happiness- 
But let conscience saj whether tiiis truth is as much a re- 
ality to us as the ciril govcrj.mcut of our coi.iury under 
vhich we lire. Are wc a^ habitually &nd unuly [>er5u;idtd 
of the one as of the other ? Do tiie laws oi the divina 
administration present thenisolres as actually and doniiite* 
ly to our minds, as the laws of tlie land, by which uc arc 
bound to regulate our conduct I Must wc not confess, 
that these trutlis arc something less re:il to our feelings 
and conceptions in the one case, than in the other ! — 
Again : it is a point of !)elief with us, that we are account- 
able beings, that we are r*/?poM?i!'!e to a high and awful 
tribunal for our time and our takuts, oar piiviIe;;os and 
nieans, — ^that " we shall all stand before the judumeni 
aeat of Christ,'' — and that *'evory one of us must 
give account of himself to God.'' — Now are wc pre;>arcd 
to say that this trutli is a solemn nality with us I Do we 
actually feel it to be as much so as our legal and pecuni- 
ary obligations to our fellow uku I Examine it by this tost, 
and see if the hold which we liave on this mot^t moiuent- 
ous truth be not quite too feeble and nominal, — if there 
be not tliat chilling want of reality, which cripples our 
faith and robs it of its power. — Once more ; we belioTe 
in the history of Jesus Christ, of all that ho did, and 
taught and suffered for the salvation of man. Ihit UU u» 
put the question to our hearts, — have we a realizing sense 
of what we owe to this Heavenly Benefactor I Have we 
as keen and vivid a feeling of the services and love of the 
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blessed Saviour^ as we have of the poor, short-lived kind 
ness of our earthly friends ? Alas ! for us, that God shook 
iu the Gospel reach forth the arm of his mercy to lifl us u{ 
and bless us, and yet that we should look upon it witt 
cold indifference. 

I have mentioned these merely as instances of the state 
of mind, to which I have alluded, — a state, of lethargj 
and deadness with regard to the reality of religion. Men 
believe or profess to believe what you teach them of the 
great truths, which relate to eternity ; but they do not 
realize them, — ^they do not suffer them to be wrought intc 
the whole texture of their thoughts and feelings, as the} 
do with respect to those truths which prompt and regu- 
late their mechanical, agricultural or mercantile pur* 
suits. — Now it is manifest, that while they remain in such 
a state, they can have nothing which deserves the name 
of experimental religion. On such a soil, at the best, 
nothing but stinted shrubbery and half-formed fruits 
can ever grow. If we would experience the power of 
Christianity, we must love it ; and how can we love it, if 
we do not realize it ? There must be a strong, vital feel- 
ing, that the great and essential principles of religion are 
as true as that the sun shines upon us, or else ^\ the king- 
dom of God " will be to us not " in power," but " in 
word ** only. This persuasion must lie at the foundation 
of all experimental holiness of heart. 

I know that the sense of the reality of the great truthi 
relating to God, to his moral government, to our account- 
ableness, and to the solemnities of a future state, may, in 
a peculiar state of mental weakness or in the excitement 
of passion, operate so blindly, and with such painful in- 
t^nseness, as to produce nothing but anguish or dismay of 






induce ■■ to okm btcim^ b •e&iAeji ftboot nttpcA. B^t. 
ve sboold wfSfr ucre m as maca caamaoe i^ 
tveeo a soienB mmd MMmmz semst oi tbe acxiui tnzu: %a 
religion, and vox azoaizisx isx-lmg vrucb ciusbes Lae 
liean, as there is CKCveea fteaha and fttckDcss. beiveea 
a pare aiiiM^iii«e ai^ pesueai ra^ws. Laj it dovn sbr 
1 fiist ptimapk:, thai there most Le something more iL&n a 
iaict, noounal, mistj asd kiase beliex' in the great coc- 
tiines of Christiaaitj, if we voola hare them come u^d 
our souls in their power and parity. — that, in short, there 
can be no sach thing as experimental rcli^ioa, without a 
deep and earnest feeling of the rtaiily of its truths and 
principies. 

2. Another essential requisite to experimental religion* 
is a sense of persomal imltrtst in the subject. It is not 
enough to beliere in the truths of the Gospel ; it is not 
enough eren to have a de^ feeJiii^ of their reality. We 
must go further ; we must appropriate them personally to 
ourselTes, to our own warning, pur own improremeut, and 
oar own encouragement. This is an indispensable step 
in the process by which the power of Christianity i» 
brought into the heart and enthroned there. No man 
ever experienced religion, in any rational sense, who did 
not consider its great and solemn truths as applicable to 
himself, to his own peculiar moral condition, his own 
spiritual wants, his sorrows, his temptations, and his sins. 
It is very easy to be loud in the praises of Christianity, tx> 
bestow upon it splendid and eloquent applause, to think 
and speak of it as a glorious and beautiful dispensation, 
to tell how it stimulates and fills the vast spiritual dosirOM 
of the human breast, how it relieves every want, and 
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brightens all despondeacy ; to be wrapt iii4o admira- 
tion at the light which it sheds on eternity, at the ever- 
lasting hopes which it holds out to the aspirations of man, 
at the dignity and elevation which it imparts to the affec- 
tions of our nature that cleave to immortality ; it is, I say, 
very easy to think and talk in this glowing strain, and 
yet have no feeling of a personal interest in this most 
blessed gift of God to man. We may consider it in 
every point of view, except that in which it touches our 
hearts, and addresses itself to our souls. We may re- 
gard it as that, in which mankind in general have an 
interest, but in which we have no peculiar interest. Thus 
we may please ourselves with a sort of romantic warmth 
about it, and forget meanwhile that its vital power has 
never gone down into our hearts. 

Now this general, vague, superficial way of thinking 
and feeling will never be sufficient to make religion a 
matter of experimental acquaintance to the heart of the 
individual. It is certainly important to have and to 
cherish these large and noble views of religion, and of 
the benefits it has conferred on the human race. But 
we must penetrate more deeply into its spirit, if we would 
personally know its power. We must go with it into 
our closets, and commune with it alone, and submit our 
motives, desires, and purposes to its strict and unsparing 
scrutiny, however painful it may be. We must retire 
from those wide considerations, which connect it with 
the world around us, and view ourselves as the peculiar 
objects of its counsels, its precepts, its warnings, its 
hopes, and its fears. Religion must be permitted to ad- 
dress us, as Nathan addressed David ; it must say, " thou 
art the man." It must not stand before us in the <iis- 
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tance^ merely as a bright vision to gratify our sense of 
the moral sublime ; it mast be felt in its presence and 
nearness, as a subject of personal concern, and as bring- 
ing an errand from God to our hearts and souls. AH 
this it must certainly do, or it cannot be experimental 
religion. 

Does the voice of nature and of revelation teach us 
that there is a God, an Infinite Spirit, who rules all 
worlds ? Then let each one say — this God is my Father, 
my Creator, my Governor, and will be my Judge. — Are 
we taught that we stand responsible to the bar of heaven 
for the use of all our gifts and privileges ? Let every 
individual, then, consider how this awful truth bears upon 
him personally, and what answer he CQuld give, were he 
now summoned to his final account. — Does Christianity 
present to us that Saviour, who came to bring light and 
pardon to a world lying in darkness and sin, and '* to 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works 1 *' Then let every one solemnly ask himself — 
has Christianity been to me personally " the power of God 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation 1 " Have I im- 
bibed the spirit and imitated the example of him, who 
lived and died for me ? — And does the Gospel teach us, 
that our spirits go not down to the dust with our bodies, 
but are made for immortality and retribution 7 Does it 
disclose to our view the world beyond the grave, in which 
** tribulation and anguish shall be upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, bat glory, honor, and peace to every 
man that worketh good ? " Let this solemn thought, 
then, personally affect each one of us ; and let every 
heart seek earnestly for itself, that ^* an entrance may be 
ministered into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
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Saviour, Jesus Christ." — By such applications as these, 
of the searching truths of Christianity, our religion may 
become a personal concern ; and this will be one of the 
effectual means of making it experimental. When, there- 
fore, the instructions and exhortations of divine truth oc- 
cur to thy mind, do not meet them with the cold reflec- 
tion that they belong to others ; be assured, that they be- 
long to thee, that thou hast a personal concern in them of 
imperishable and everlasting value. Then shalt thou 
know by thine own experience the strengthening and re- 
freshing influence of heavenly truth; then shalt thou 
have " rejoicing in thyself, and not in another." 

3. The last step, which I shall mention, in the acquisi- 
tion of experimental religion is, that it must be within us 
a governing principle of life and conduct. Without this, 
all the rest is useless. — It is in vain that we realize the 
truths of Christianity as having an actual and distinct 
existence ; it is in vain that we view them as applicable 
in a personal manner to ourselves, unless they become 
habitual principles of action, and manifest themselves in 
all the ways of good living. Till they have become so, 
though they may, like barren trees, stand forth in form 
and comeliness, yet they have no deep, vigorous roots, 
and are laden with no precious fruits. Let it appear 
that religion pervades the life, that its spirit is infused 
into our temper and conduct, that our daily thoughts, 
motives, and purposes are purified and consecrated by 
its influences, — then, and then only, will it be experi- 
ment al religion. 

This is the ultimate test, by which the profession of a 
personal acquaintance with the spirit of Christianity is 
to be tried and proved. It is easy and common enough 
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to talk hi Tague and high-wrought Btraina about conver- 
aiaii and about experimental religion ; but to roanifeat, in 
ov daily conduct and dispositions, the experience of real 
religion in our hearts is much more difficult, and at the 
aamfe time incomparably better and more satisfactory. 
There is something very deceptive to many mioda in 
the practice, which is so common, of pointing out a spe* 
ci6o time» when a certain swell of feeling — they scarce- 
ly know what or whence — ^passed over their minds ; in 
supposing themselves to have been brought out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light by one process, if not instantly ; 
and in loving the mere means and observances of Chrio- 
tianity. While they become deeply engaged in theae 
things, they are apt to mistake the warmth and eagerness, 
which they excite, for a real, personal interest in religion 
itself. 

The object at which all the means and institutions of 
the Gospel aim^ is purity of heart and life ; without this, 
its purpose is not answered. Men may say what they 
will ; but Christ said his Apostles teach us, that we have 
no more religion than we have moral goodness, no more 
piety than we have virtue. All the professions, alL the 
fervor, all the excitement in the world are as empty and 
unmeaning, as the babbling of a noisy brook, if they do 
not make us better. And by this, I mean really and prac- 
tically better, as Christians and as members of society. I 
do not mean making us think ourselves a great deal better 
than all the rest of the world, and say in the spirit of 
the Pharisee of old — *' God, I thank thee that I am not 
as other men are," and deny the name and character of 
Christians to those i^ound us, whose lives and conduct 
are at least as near the Christian standard^ as our own. 

TOL. II. 2 
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We are free to confess, that the only experimental religion* 
which we deem valuable, is that which consists in being 
good and doing good on Christian principles and with 
Christian motives, — and not that, which consists only or 
mainly in certain floating feelings and mysterious trans* 
actions between God and the soul. The man, whose 
life manifests that the flame of piety is burning, like a 
holy fire, upon the altar of the heart within, who, like 
his Saviour, *' goes about doing good," who lives under 
a solemn sense of his accountableness in the sight of 
God, who receives the blessings, that fall to his lot, with 
a devout remembrance of the great source from which 
they come, and bows himself to affliction with a full per-* 
suasion that it is administered by the hand of paternal 
mercy, and with the spirit of submission that says, " Fa- 
ther, not my will, but thine be done," who habitually 
connects in his thoughts earth with heaven, and time 
with eternity, who " uses this world, as not abusing it, 
remembering that the fashion thereof passeth away," 
who daily lives " as seeing God who is invisible," never 
orgetting that ** the things which are seen are temporal, 
while* the things that are unseen are eternal," — ^this is he, 
who has, in the only proper and Gospel sense, experiment 
ial religion^ for he only it is, who gives an undeniable 
and standing proof, that Christianity is with him a prac- 
tical, guiding, governing principle of conduct 

These, then, we conceive to be the elementary prin- 
ciples of what may be truly called experimental religion ; 
first, that the great truths of Christianity must be hearti* 
ly received as strong and distinct realities ; second, that 
they must be embraced in their application to ourselves 
personally, as something in which we have a peculiar 
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concern ;. and third, that they must become principles of 
conduct, pervading the life, sanctifying the motives, and 
forming the habits of the soul. In this explanation of 
the subject, I think, we have the sanction alike of Scrip* 
tore and of reason, and are unembarrassed by any thing 
of a fanatical or visionary nature. 

From this statement, it is plain that experimental re- 
ligion, taken in its true sense, is not to be acquired or fin- 
ished by one effort or by one process. Some people 
talk of experiencing religion at a particular time, as if 
it were to be done but once, or all at once. This is 
certainly a very strange notion. We must experience 
religion, not once merely, or at a certain time, but every 
day and at all times ; that is, religion must always be at 
our side, as our guide, counsellor, friend, and support. 
It must be interwoven with our whole moral and spirit- 
ual frame. It must enter into the composition of the 
character in all its parts, and not ^e borne in upon it, 
as a distinct, independent, foreign substance. It does 
not come at a particular moment, like the sudden ar- 
rival of a stranger, who merely takes up his abode with 
us, without feeling any interest in our every day business 
and pursuits; it is rather an unreserved and familiar 
friend, whose intimacy grows every day more close and 
dear, and who enters constantly and heartily into all 
the common cares and duties, which *' the Providence 
of God hath adopted into the family of religion." In 
short, its true nature cannot be so well set forth, as in 
that beautiful description by our Saviour; "And he 
said, so is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
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blessed Saviour, as we have of the poor, short-lived kind- 
ness of our earthly friends ? Alas ! for us, that God should 
iu the Gospel reach forth the arm of his mercy to lifl us up 
and bless us, and yet that we should look upon it with 
cold indifference. 

I have mentioned these merely as instances of the state 
of mind, to which I have alluded, — a state^ of lethargy 
and deadness with regard to the reality of religion. Men 
believe or profess to believe what you teach them of the 
great truths, which relate to eternity ; but they do not 
realize them, — they do not suffer them to be wrought into 
the whole texture of their thoughts and feelings, as they 
do with respect to those truths which prompt and regu- 
late their mechanical, agricultural or mercantile pur- 
suits. — Now it is manifest, that while they remain in such 
a state, they can have nothing which deserves the name 
of experimental religion. On such a soil, at the best, 
nothing but stinted shrubbery and half-formed fruits 
can ever grow. If we would experience the power of 
Christianity, we must love it ; and how can we love it, if 
we do not realize it ? There must be a strong, vital feel- 
ing, that the great and essential principles of religion are 
as true as that the sun shines upon us, or else *' the king- 
dom of God " will be to us not " in power," but " in 
word " only. This persuasion must lie at the foundation 
of all experimental holiness of heart. 

I know that the sense of the reality of the great truthi 
relating to God, to his moral government, to our account- 
ableness, and to the solemnities of a future state, may, in 
a peculiar state of mental weakness or in the excitement 
of passion, operate so blindly, and with such painful in- 
tenseness, as to produce nothing but anguish or dismay of 
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and this distressing perversion of a good thing may 
: OS to dread being in earnest about religion. But, 
Quld remember there is as much difference be- 
a solemn and affecting sense of the actual truth of 
n, and that agonizing feeling which crushes the 

as there is between health and sickness, between 

atmosphere and pestilent vapors. Lay it down for 
principle, that there must be something more than a 
lominal, misty and loose belief in the' great doc- 
of Christianity, if we would have them come upon 
lis in their power and purity, — that, in short, there 

no such thing as experimental religion, without a 
nd earnest feeling of the reality of its truths and 
lies. 

Inother essential requisite to experimental religion, 
nse of personal interest in the subject. It is not 
i to believe in the truths of the Gospel ; it is not 
3 even to have a deep feeling of their reality. We 
;o further ; we must appropriate them personally to 
^es, to our own warning, pur own improvement, and 
^n encouragement. This is an indispensable step 

process by which the power of Christianity is 
It into the heart and enthroned there. No man 
cperienced religion, in any rational sense, who did 
iiaider its great and solemn truths as applicable to 
f, to his own peculiar moral condition, his own 
al wants, his sorrows, his temptations, and his sins. 
3ry easy to be loud in the praises of Christianity, to 
' upon it splendid and eloquent applause, to think 
>eak of it as a glorious and beautiful dispensation, 
how it stimulates and fills the vast spiritual deaiires 

human breast,' how it relieves every want^ aad 
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brightens all despondency ; to be wrapt ]d4o admira- 
tion at the light which it sheds on eternity, at the ever- 
lasting hopes which it holds out to the aspirations of man, 
at the dignity and elevation which it imparts to the affec- 
tions of our nature that cleave to immortality ; it is, I say, 
very easy to think and talk in this glowing strain, and 
yet have no feeling of a personal interest in this most 
blessed gift of God to man. We may consider it in 
every point of view, except that in which it touches our 
hearts, and addresses itself to our souls. We may re- 
gard it as that, in which mankind in general have an 
interest, but in which we have no peculiar interest. Thus 
we may please ourselves with a sort of romantic warmth 
about it, and forget meanwhile that its vital power has 
never gone down into our hearts. 

Now this general, vague, superficial way of thinking 
and feeling will never be sufficient to make religion a 
matter of experimental acquaintance to the heart of the 
individual. It is certainly important to have and to 
cherish these large and noble views of religion, and of 
the benefits it has conferred on the human race. But 
we must penetrate more deeply into its spirit, if we would 
personally know its power. We must go with it into 
our closets, and commune with it alone, and submit our 
motives, desires, and purposes to its strict and unsparing 
scrutiny, however painful it may be. We must retire 
from those wide considerations, which connect it with 
the world around us, and view ourselves as the peculiar 
objects of its counsels, its precepts, its warnings, its 
hopes, and its fears. Religion must be permitted to ad- 
dress us, as Nathan addressed David ; it must say, " thou 
art the man." It must not stand before us in the <iis- 
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tance, meiely as a bright visioQ to gratify oar sense of 
the moral sublime ; it must be felt in its presence and 
nearness, as a subject of personal concern, and as bring- 
ing an errand from God to our hearts and souls. All 
this it must certainly do, or it cannot be experimental 
religion. 

Does the voice of nature and of revelation teach us 
that there is a God, an Infinite Spirit, who rules all 
worlds ? Then let each one say — this God is my Father, 
my Creator, my Governor, and will be my Judge. — Are 
we taught that we stand responsible to the bar of heaven 
for the use of all our gifts and privileges ? Let every 
individual, then, consider how this awful truth bears upon 
him personally, and what answer he CQuld give, were he 
now summoned to his final account. — Does Christianity 
present to us that Saviour, who came to bring light and 
pardon to a world lying in darkness and sin, and '* to 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works 1 " Then let every one solemnly ask himself — 
has Christianity been to me personally " the power of God 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation ? " Have I im- 
bibed the spirit and imitated the example of him, who 
lived and died for me ? — And does the Gospel teach us, 
that our spirits go not down to the dust with our bodies, 
but are made for immortality and retribution 7 Does it 
disclose to our view the world beyond the grave, in which 
''tribulation and anguish shall be upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, bat glory, honor, and peace to every 
man that worketh good ? " Let this solemn thought, 
then, personally affect each one of us ; and let every 
heart seek earnestly for itself, that '* an entrance may be 
ministered into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
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Saviour, Jesus Christ." — By such applications as these, 
of the searching truths of Christianity, our religion may 
become a personal concern ; and this will be one of the 
efiectual means of making it experimental. When, there- 
fore, the instructions and exhortations of divine truth oc- 
cur to thy mind, do not meet them with the cold reflec- 
tion that they belong to others ; be assured, that they be- 
long to thee, that thou hast a personal concern in them of 
imperishable and everlasting value. Then shalt thou 
know by thine own experience the strengthening and re- 
freshing influence of heavenly truth; then shalt thou 
have " rejoicing in thyself, and not in another." 

3. The last step, which I shall mention, in the acquisi- 
tion of experimental religion is, that it must be within us 
a governing principle of life and conduct. Without this, 
all the rest is useless. — It is in vain that we realize the 
truths of Christianity as having an actual and distinct 
existence ; it is in vain that we view them as applicable 
in a personal manner to ourselves, unless they become 
habitual principles of action, and manifest themselves in 
all the ways of good living. Till they have become so, 
though they may, like barren trees, stand forth in form 
and comeliness, yet they have no deep, vigorous roots, 
and are laden with no precious fruits. Let it appear 
that religion pervades the life, that its spirit is infused 
into our temper and conduct, that our daily thoughts, 
motives, and purposes are purified and consecrated by 
its influences, — then, and then only, will it be experi- 
mental religion. 

This is the ultimate test, by which the profession of a 
personal acquaintance with the spirit of Christianity is 
to be tried and proved. It is easy and common enough 
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to talk in Tagiie and high-wrought Btrains about conver- 
sien and about experimental religion ; but to roanhcaty in 
oar dailjr conduct and dispositions, the experience of real 
religion in our hearts is much more difficult, and at the 
samfe time incomparably better and more satisfactory. 
There is something very deceptive to maoy minds in 
the practice, which is so common, of pointing out a spe* 
cific time, when a certain swell of feeling — they scarce- 
ly know what or whence — ^passed over their minds ; in 
supposing themselves to have been brought out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light by one process, if not instantly ,* 
and in loving the mere means and observances of Chris- 
tianity. While they become deeply engaged in these 
things, they are apt to mistake the warmth and eagerness, 
which they excite, for a real, personal interest in religion 
itself.. 

The object at which all the means and institutions of 
the Gospel aim, is purity of heart and life ; without this, 
its purpose is not answered. Men may say what they 
will ; but Christ and his Apostles teach us, that we have 
no more religion than we have mcural goodness, no more 
piety than we have virtue. All the professions, alL the 
fervor, all the excitement in the world are as empty and 
unmeaning, as the babbling of a noisy brook, if they do 
not make us better. And by this, I mean really and prac- 
tically better, as Christians and as members of society. I 
do not mean making us think ourselves a great deal better 
than all the rest of the world, and say in the spirit of 
the Pharisee of old — ^^ God, I thank thee that I am not 
as other men are,'' and deny the name and character of 
Christians to those {^ound us, whose lives and conduct 
are at least as near the Christian standard, as our own. 

TOL. U. 2 
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We are free to confess, that the only experimental religion^ 
which we deem valuable, is that which consists in being 
good and doing good on Christian principles and with 
Christian motives, — and not that, which consists only or 
mainly in certain floating feelings and mysterious trans* 
actions between God and the soul. The man, whose 
life manifests that the flame of piety is burning, like a 
holy fire, upon the altar of the heart within, who, like 
his Saviour, *' goes about doing good," who lives under 
a solemn sense of his accountableness in the sight of 
God, who receives the blessings, that fall to his lot, with 
a devout remembrance of the great source from which 
they come, and bows himself to affliction with a full per" 
suasion that it is administered by the hand of paternal 
mercy, and with the spirit of submission that says, '* Fa- 
ther, not my will, but thine be done," who habitually 
connects in his thoughts earth with heaven, and time 
with eternity, who " uses this world, as not abusing it, 
remembering that the fashion thereof passeth away," 
who daily lives " as seeing God who is invisible," never 
orgetting that '* the things which are seen are temporal, 
whil^the things that are unseen are eternal," — this is he, 
who has, in the only proper and Gospel sense, expertmeu' 
tal religion^ for he only it is, who gives an undeniable 
and standing proof, that Christianity is with him a prac- 
tical, guiding, governing principle of conduct. 

These, then, we conceive to be the elementary prin- 
ciples of what may be truly called experimental religion ; 
first, that the great truths of Christianity must be hearti» 
ly received as strong and distinct realities ; second, that 
they must be embraced in their application to ourselves 
personally, as something in which we have a peculiar 
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concern ;. and third, that they must become principles of 
conduct, pervading the life, sanctifying the motives, and 
forming the habits of the soul. In this explanation of 
the subject, I think, we have the sanction alike of Scrip* 
ture and of reason, and are unembarrassed by any thing 
of a fanatical or visionary nature. 

From this statement, it is plain that experimental re- 
ligion, taken in its true sense, is not to be acquired or fin- 
ished by one effort or by one process. Some people 
talk of experiencing religion at a particular time, as if 
it were to be done but once, or all at once. This is 
certainly a very strange notion. We must experience 
religion, not once merely, or at a certain time, but every 
day and at all times ; that is, religion must always be at 
our side, as our guide, counsellor, friend, and support. 
It must be interwoven with our whole moral and spirit- 
ual frame. It must enter into the composition of the 
character in all its parts, and not he borne in upon it, 
as a distinct, independent, foreign substance. It does 
not come at a particular moment, like the sudden ar- 
rival of a stranger, who merely takes up his abode with 
us, without feeling any interest in our every day business 
and pursuits; it is rather an unreserved and familiar 
friend, whose intimacy grows every day more close and 
dear, and who enters constantly and heartily into all 
the common cares and duties, which ** the Providence 
of God hath adopted into the family of religion." In 
short, its true nature cannot be so well set forth, as in 
that beautiful description by our Saviour; "And he 
said, so is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
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knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth foHh fimit 
of herself, first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear/' 

And now if you ask, how this experimental religioB is 
to be acquired, the answer is, by the use of the means 
which God has appointed for the purpose. These means 
are the habitual study of the Scriptures, especially of 
the words of Jesus Christ, devout and heartfelt prayer, 
attendance upon the institutions and ordinances of the 
Go^el, the perusal of good books, a serious improvement 
of the events of God's providence, &c. Those afilictive 
dispensations, which bring our* thoughts to a solemn 
pause, are our teachers ; the examples of the good and 
the bad are our teachers; dieath' is our teacher: and 
Christianity, properly understood, is a system of means 
&r the formation of a holy character, for the purifi- 
cation of the heart, and the salvation of the soul. In all 
these ways is experimental religion to be acquired. 

In saying this, I do not deny that spiritual influences 
from above are concerned in the production of a religious 
frame of mind. On the contrary, I believe most sincerely 
in those influences, when explained scripturally and ra- 
tionally ; but I do not believe that ecstacies, and visions, 
and vicissitudes of the animal spirits are those influences. 
The agency of the spirit of God comes to us now in 
the channel of appointed means, or coincides with the 
operation of these means, so as not to be distinguished 
from them. If it be not so, then the age of miracles has 
not, as is commonly sup)K>sed, gone by. Men are too apt 
to be dissatisfied with the moral constitution of things, as 
established by God. The regular means of religion seem 
tame and spiritless to diseased imaginations ; they cravo 
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• 
something oat of the common course, an inspiratioB 

hm above pointed at the indi?idaal, a peculiar call, 
t privileged selection from the rest of mankind. But 
the €k)6pel bids us expect no such thing ; and it deserves 
well to be considered by every one, whether the kind of 
I'eligioD, which is acquired in this way, be so likely to be 
strong, useful, and permanent, — in short, to be really ex- 
permmtalreUgioi^ as that, which has become engrained 
in the whole texture of the soul by a long and gradual 
process, is connected with every principle of moral acticNi, 
and operates like a good leaven in the whole of the life 
and character. The celebrated Dr Owen, who was one of 
the most eminent champions of " orthodoxy" in his day, 
has well remarked that, '* as water, that ariseth and flow- 
eth from a living spring, runneth equally and constantly, 
unless it be obstructed or diverted by some violent oppo- 
sition, but that, which is from thunder-showers, runs furi- 
ously for a aeascHi, but is quickly dried up ; so are those 
spiritual thoughts, which arise from a prevalent internal 
principle of grace in the heart ; they are even and con- 
stant, unless an interruption be put upon them for a season 
by temptations; but those, which are excited by the 
thunder of convictions, however their streams may be 
filled for a season, quickly dry up and utterly decay." 

Finally — We think that religion is experienced differ- 
ently by different individuals; in some, by a more striking 
and rapid operation of the means of grace, than ordinary ; 
in others, by a gradual and quiet incorporation of Christ^ 
ianity into the soul from childhood to old age. The remark 
has been made, and it is an excellent one, that *' we should 
neither prescribe our personal expediences and feelings as 
a rule for others, nor make the experiences and feelings of 
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Others a law to us/' We do not think that experimental re- 
ligion is showy and noisy, that it seeks public exhibitions, 
and is not satisfied till it has been registered before the 
world, or that it loves to blow a trumpet, or hang out a flag ; 
for we are accustomed to believe that quick and ostenta- 
tious effects are not generally the best effects, nor the only 
true indications of -the progress of real Christianity, nor 
the only sure evidences of the blessing of Heaven upon 
a pastor's labors. We do not deem that sort of commo- 
tion to be very desirable, in the confusion of which the 
mind mistakes the glow of emotion for permanent piety, 
and the fervors of imagination for signs of grace ; for 
we have seen enough to convince us that the whole soul 
may be smitten down in fear and despair, or lifted up 
with swelling raptures, without any impressions being pro- 
duced, which are permanently religious. We think our- 
selves justified in supposing it to be spiritual pride, rather 
than an experience of religion, which leads men to speak 
of their fellow Christians as children of darkness and of 
wrath, to pity the whole world besides themselves, to re- 
gard and to talk of the inclosures, within which their 
sects have fenced themselves, as a kind of privileged 
Goshen, and to thank God, with a very strange sort of grat- 
itude, that he has made them so much wiser and holier 
than other human beings. We do not think, that an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with Christianity requires us to 
make boastful comparisons of ourselves with others, nor 
to point the finger of reproach at such of our fellow men, 
as do not see with our eyes on religious subjects. But we 
do believe, that experimental religion is a religion which 
is seated in the heart, and sends out thence its influences 
on the life ; that it is a principle of internal purity and 
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lieayeiily mindedness ; that it is something very different 
from that pretended religion which enlightens perhaps, 
but does not warm ; very different from that empty form 
of Christianity which floats around the heart, without 
ever becoming a sanctifying power, and which leaves men 
with a name to live, yet dead ; that it brings the truths 
of the Gospel home to the bosoms and consciences of 
mankind, and thus awakens the sinner from tlie sleep of 
spiritual death and animates the saint to a still better pro- 
gress in the Christian course ; that its essence is in that 
faith which works by love, without which it is impossible 
to please God, and in that holy life, which to use the 
words of a pious writer — ** is the only perfection of re- 
pentance, and the firm ground upon which we can cast 
the anchor of hope in the mercies of God through Jesus 
Christ." Such we conceive Experimental Religion to 
be ; and our prayer, and we trust our labor is, that it 
*' may have free course, and be glorified." 
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PREFACE. 



SiTUATBD and employed as the writer of the following 
pages has been for a number of years, it may be thought 
that he now deviates from the path of prudence, in su^ 
fering this Tract to appear with his name. He therefore 
deems it proper to say, that he has long been grieved to 
see his fellow christians alienated from each other ; that 
he has believed these alienations to arise in a great de- 
gree from contentions about the natural dignity of the 
Messiah, while far too little respect has been paid to the 
spirit he displayed in his example, and enjoined by his 
precepts ; that when the argument stated in this Tract 
occurred to his mind, it impressed him with a belief that 
it was adapted to command the attention of all serious 
christians, as they must feel interested to have the moral 
character of their common Lord stand unim peached by any 
hypothesis for explaining his testimony. He has reflectp 
ed much on the subject since the argument was reduced 
to writing, and has not been able to discover any rational 
or scriptural ground on which it is liable to objection. 
He is, therefore, led to hope that by giving it to the pub- 
lic he may do something which will produce more caution, 
more candor, more forbearance and brotherly love among 
brethren of diiSerent sects ; and that in consequence of 
this change of feeling, they will be better prepared to 
unite their exertions to abolish all antichristian customs. 
That the writer should indulge such a hope may appear 
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to many as the fruit of arrogance or delusion ; yet were 
it not for this hope, he would sooner commit the manu- 
script to the flames than send it to the printei. From a 
review of the history of Christians, from the days of Con- 
stantino to this century, it would appear that the greater 
part of the clengj have thought it a very light thing for 
men to live in hatred and strife, or even to be employed 
in shedding each other's blood, compared with being in 
error respecting the natural dignity of the Son of God. 
How numerous have bedn the volumes published on this 
subject, and how innumerable the Bcrmons which have 
been delivered, while there has been an almost total si- 
lence, as to any proper testimony against a custom which 
involves every species of crime, and has destroyed more 
than a thousand millions of our race. Tnstead of bearing 
proper testimony against this custom, a very great portion 
of the clergy have, for fourteen centuries, been directly 
or indirectly promoters of robbery and bloodshed! If 
the clergy of Christendom would now lay aside their 
party and sectarian animosities, and unite their exertions 
to cultivate and diffuse the gospel principles of love, for- 
bearance, and peace, how glorious must be the effects ! 
Soon the several countries might be filled with the blessed 
fruits of that wisdom which is 'from above. 

The writer was once himself a Trinitarian, and he has 
not forgotten that he then conscientiously adopted the 
very mode of interpreting our Saviour's testimony to 
which he now objects. He therefore freely acquits others 
of insincerity or wrong motive, in adopting the principle 
which he now believes to be incorrect and dangerous. 
He has ever felt a respect for the denomination of Christ- 
ians from which he found it his duty to dissent, and he 
wishes ever to retain towards them the feelings of a 
brother. If this Tract may be the means of abating the 
unkind and unconciliatory spirit which has long been too 
manifest among Christians, he will not have labored in 
vain ; but if it should cause an increase of that spirit, it 
will be to him an occasion of deep regret. 



THE 

DOCTRIITE OF PRONOUNS 

APPLIXD TO 

CHRIST'S TESTIMONY OF HIMSELF. 



No. 1. The Doctrine of Pronouns stated. 

Pronouns are words used as substitutes for the names 
of persons or things, to avoid a too frequent repetition of 
the same word or sound. 

A personal pronoun is a substitute for the name or title 
of a person ; and it implies all that the name or title 
would imply, if used in the same [dace. . 

Example. Abraham was a good man, He was the 
fiiend of- God, and God loved Him and made a covenant 
with Him. In this sentence He is used once and Him 
twice as a substitute for the name Abraham. The 
meaning would be the same in the following form — 
Abraham was a good man, Abraham was the friend of 
God, and God loved Abraham and made a covenant with 
Abraham. He and Him therefore are pronouns. The 
word person is applied to any intelligent being — to God, 
to Christ, to any angel, or any man, whether in the body 
or out of the body. A human person in the present state 
is supposed to possess two distinct natures — a body and a 
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soul — ^the one matter, the other miad or spirit — the one 
mortal, the other immortal. These two natares, with all 
the members, senses, properties and powers of the body, 
and all the energies or faculties of the mind or soul, are 
80 united and identified as to be but one person. Tet 
notwithstanding this union and identity, some things 
may be affirmed of one member or part of the person, 
which cannot be affirmed of another, nor of the man con« 
sidered as a person. 

A man may say, * My hands can neither see nor hear 
nor taste nor smell ; and my hair cannot feel.' Yet he 
may not say of himself as a. person, 'I can neither see 
nor hear nor taste nor smell nor feel.' So a man may 
say * My body cannot think nor will, nor has t^ any con- 
sciousness of right or wrong.' Yet he cannot say this of 
his mind or soul, nor of himself as a person. It would 
be falsehood for him to say, 'I cannot think nor will, nor 
have / any sense of right or wrong.' 

The pronouns J, my, myself, include the whole person. 
Suppose then that John should say, '/cannot think, I 
cannot choose, I have no sense of right or wrong : ' Peter 
asks him what he means by such strange declarations. 
John replies, 'I spoke only of my body, my inferior 
nature. I did not say that my soul could not do these 
things.' Now what would be thought of John's veracity, 
or the propriety of his explanation ? 

In the common use of language, when a man has 
occasion to speak of any part of his person, and to affirm 
of that part what is not true of his whole person, he 
uses the neuter pronoun it It is so even of his soul, 
which is the most important part of his person. There 
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ia one exception and one only which occurs to my mind. 
Among Christians, who believe in the immortality of the 
sool as well as the mortality of the body, custom has 
aathorized the use of an apparent contradiction. A man 
may say, '/shall die, and I shall not die ; I shall live 
but a little while, and / shall live for ever.' Here the 
personal pronoun / is used in both cases. But such a 
manner of speaking would be very improper, if the 
declarations wc^e made to a person or an audience un- 
acquainted with the doctrine of the soul's immortality. 

No. 2. The Doctrine of Pronouns applied. 

Let the preceding remarks be applied to the Trinita- 
rian mode of explaining the testimony of Christ respect- 
ing his dependence on God. It is well known that the 
IVhiitarian adopts this hypothesis, that Christ is God 
and man in one person. Here we have two distinct 
minds to one body, supposed to be united and identified 
in the one person, Jesas Christ. The possibility of such 
a union I shall neither deny nor discuss. I am ignorant 
on that subject. But admitting the hypothesis to be 
correct, it is very clear that the man is as nothing to the 
DsiTT in this person. The Divinity must be all in all, 
as to the sufficiency, the operations, and the glory of 
Christ. 

In this case, as in the one before stated, some things 
might be truly affirmed of one part of the person, which 
ooaid not with propriety be said of the other. But when 
Christ or any other person says, I can, or Jeannot do 
this or that, the pronoun / embraces all the powers of the 
person. Every one will admit that it would be improper 
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for me to say, ' I cannot think/ expecting to clear mysdf 
from falsehood, on being questioned, by saying that I 
spoke only of my body or my little finger. 

How unfortunate then is the method which has been 
adopted in explaining the language of Christ. He said 
*' I can do nothing of myself ; the Father in me, be doeth 
the works." " My Father is greater than I." When 
such language is urged as proof that Christ was not the 
independent God, the Trinitarians venture to say^ that, 
in such declarations, ' Christ spoke only of his human 
nature. As man he was dependent; yet as God he was 
independent.' 

Let it now be supposed that, on the trial of Christ 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim, he had been questioned as 
to his meaning in so often declaring his dependence on 
God: suppose too that he had given the Trinitariim 
explanation, saying — ' I spoke then of my human nature 
only ; yet I am God, equal with the Father. Nay, I am 
the God of Abraham, who was worshipped by your 
fathers, and whom you profess to worship.' Would not 
his judges have had ground for a more serious accusation 
than they had on his owning that he was the Son of 
God ? Might they not very justly have said to him— 
* Either the language which you adopted in your preach- 
ing to the people was equivocal and deceptive, or what 
you have now said is positively false. Asserting, as you 
did, that you could do nothing of yourself, was a fidl 
declaration that you had no claim to be regarded as God. 
How then can you now expect to be believed in saying, 
that you are God equal with the Father ? Besides, who 
before this ever heard of the Father of Abraham's 
God ? ' 
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fiat no sach formidable accusation could his enemies 
bring against '' the Faithful and True Witness." Never, 
I believe, did the Messiah, in any instance, so contradict 
bis testimony respecting his dependence, as to intimate 
even to his apostles, that he was God and man in one 
person ; or that he was in any sense or respect the inde- 
pendent God. Nor does it appear that his apostles ever 
understood him to assert his independence or self ex- 
istence. 

No. 3. John^s care to prevent Misapprehensions. 

John was the disciple whom Jesus loved, the last of 
the Evangelists who wrote his history, and the one 
who recorded the discourses in which Christ most ex- 
plicitly asserted his dependence on God, for his com- 
mission and authority, his wisdom and power, in all he 
said or did. In many instances John evinced special 
care to have the words of Christ understood, or to pre- 
vent any misapprehensions of his meaning. He not 
only explained several names and titles, as Cephas, 
Thomas, Siloam, Rabbi, and Messiah, but he also told 
Christ's meaning in several instances, in which he had 
been misapprehended by his hearers, and some which 
. were likely to be misunderstood by the readers of his 
history. 

In the second chapter we are told that the Jews said to 
Jesus — *' What sign showest thou unto us seeing thou 
doest these things 1 " To this demand Jesus answered — 
** Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up." By their reply the Jews fully evinced that they 
misunderstood what he meant by the temple. Jesus did 
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not then deem it incumbent on him to correct their mis- 
take. But lest readers should be at a loss respecting 
Christ's meaning, John thus explains — " But Jesns spake 
of the temple of his body." v. IS— 21. 

In chapter vi. 64, Jesus said to his audience—'* Est 
there are some of you that believe not" John explains 
«-*' For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him." 

Chapter vii. 38, 39, Jesus had said — *' He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water." On this metaphorical 
language, John observes — *' But this spake he of the spirit 
which they that believe on him should receive ; for the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified." 

John xi. 11, 12, 13, Jesus said to his disciples — ^''Onr 
friend Lazarus sleepeth, and I go that I may awake him 
out of sleep. Then said his disciples, Lord, if he sleep 
he shall do well." John then explains — '* How|)eit 
Jesus spake of his death; but they thought he had 
spoken of taking rest in sleep." 

John xii. 32, Jesus said — *' And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me." John again 
explains, " This he said, signifying what death he should 
die." 

John xiii. 10, 11. While washing his disciples' feet, 
Jesus said — " Ye are clean, but not all." The reason 
for this remark is given by John — " For he knew who 
should betray him, therefore he said, ye are not all 
clean." 

John xxi. 18. Jesus said to Peter, " Verily, verily I 
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the bi c ducu that that disciple shodd not die. Tet Jeaos 
nid Bomnte his. He shall not die ; but If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? "' 

Now let it be serioaslj considered how often Christ 
hftd in a direct form declared his dependence on QoA, or 
diadaimed ael^«nflicBencj — and how certain it is that 
John most hare known that such langoage was adapted 
•to impress the belief that Christ was not the independent 
CM : then we may ask, wbj did not John give an expl»> 
— iMij as in less urgent cases, and saj — * these things 
Christ spcAe of his human nature, and not of himself as 
God t ' Surely if John knew or believed that Christ 
was an independent person or being, he must also have 
known that such an explanation was of vastly greater 
ioqportance than any now to be found in his go^ieL Had 
he been a Trinitarian, like those of jnodern tiroes* ho 
would not have suffered such a mass of testimony, ini* 
porting the personal and absolute dependence of Chriati 
to have passed without endeavoring to neutraliae it by 
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some explanation. Had John regarded Christ as God, of 
how little importance it would have appeared to him to 
explain what Christ meant hy the shep of Lazarus, or 
the temple that he would raise up in three days, compared 
with telling what he meant by a hundred passages which 
implied that he was a dependent being, and received all 
his sufficiency from the Father ! 

It is not in my heart to call in question the uprightness 
or sincerity of my Trinitarian brethren ; but I am com- 
pelled to wonder, that they do not see, that their expla- 
nation of our Lord's words imputes to him such a habit 
of using equivocal and deceptive language, as would ruin 
the character of any other person. Had he been an 
independent person, I know not what language he could 
have used more false and deceptive than many things 
which John has recorded, as said by him. Yet this 
language was not explained by himself, nor by his careful 
and friendly disciple. Neither by himself nor by John 
is it so much as intimated that, in speaking of his per- 
sonal dependence, he did not speak of his whole person^ 
as Moses would have done in using the same language. 
Is it not then an extraordinary method of honoring the 
Messiah, to assert his independence at the expense of his 
veracity? Yet this seems to be done with very great 
confidence by his Trinitarian disciples. But let any 
Trinitarian ask himself, whether he would feel safe in 
frequently using such deceptive language, without expla- 
nation, as his theory imputes to him in whose lips there 
was no guile ? May I not say that a good man would 
shrink with horror at the thought of adopting such a 
practice ? 
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to a second persoo. as nsdependeot as the Father. Now 
who cannot see that personal sei^safficiencT pntvludes 
the possihilitT of personal dependence * If Christ n-as 
personal] T se1^«nfficient. how could his humiD nature 
need anj aid from another person ? Yet Christ did 
assert his persona] dependence on the Father. He did 
not sav ' Vt human nature can do nothing; ot* itself, vet 
I as God do the work.' But speaking of himself as a 
distinct person, as the Messiah, the Son of God, he says 
*• Of my own self I can do nothing." — " The words that 
I speak unto yon, I speak not of myself: but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works." — *' If vo loved 
me ye would rejoice that I said I go to my FathtT, for the 
Father is greater than I." — " I do nothing of myself, but 
as my Father hath taught me, I speak these Ihinjjs/' 

Could such declarations possibly be true, had Christ 
been like the Father, self-sufficient and indopotuItMit ? 
Had it been a special object of Christ to put his disci- 
ples on their guard against deifying himself, I Inirtlly 
know what language he could have used better ndupttMJ 
to such a purpose. Had he said, *I am not (lod, but llu* 
dependent Son and Ambassador of God,' the Triiiitariiui 
might still have said — ** he spoke only of Ium hiiinun 
nature ; " and that too, I believe, with as much propri- 
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etj as he gives this explanation to what we hare on 
record. 

Another question occurs. If the Messiah was per- 
sonally the living God, what occasion or motive could- he 
have had to speak of the dependence of his human nature 
on a different person ? Was not his own infinite wisdom 
and almighty power sufficient to supply ail the defects 
and wants of his human nature ? Besides, what motive 
could there have been for him to speak of the depend- 
ence of his human nature in a manner which he must 
have known implied the dependence of his whole person ? 
The question whether he was a dependent or an inde- 
pendent being, was one of great importance. It is so 
viewed at this day by his friends of all denominations. 
It could not be otherwise viewed by the Messiah himself, 
and by his apostles. If, then, on a subject so serious 
and interesting to mankind, hq could habitually speak 
in language so equivocal, so deceptive, so completely 
adapted to mislead both the learned and the ignorant, 
what confidence can be placed in what he said on other 
subjects ? If he could repeatedly say " I can do nothing 
of my self,'' while in fact he could do every thing of 
himself what evidence can we have, that he had not in 
all hq said a concealed meaning, directly opposite to 
what his words naturally conveyed 1 Something more 
serious in my view than the natural dignity of the 
Messiah is involved in the present inquiry — that is, his 
moral dignity, his uprightness, his benevolence, and his 
veracity, as a Teacher sent from God. 

No. 5. Two important texts considered. 
In the affectionate interview between Christ and his 
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apostles a little before the crucifixion, he said to them — 
"The Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God*" In 
bis prayer immediately following, while speaking of the 
apostles, Christ said to the Father — *' Now they have 
known that all things whatsoever thou hast given me are 
of thee ; for I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest unto me ; and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came out from thee, and have 
believed that thou didst send me." 

These passages deserve the serious attention of Christ- 
ians. To have known surely that Christ *' came out 
from God," and to " believe that God sent hira," must be 
very dillbrent from knowing that Christ was God, equal 
with the Father, and believing that he was an independ- 
ent being. This must be admitted by Trinitarians ; for 
they censure the faith of Unitarians, as heretical or 
defective, although they verily believe that Christ "^ came 
out from God," and was seMt by God, Yet I think it 
must be owned, that Christ, in his prayer, approved the 
faith of his apostles in saying, *' They have believed that 
thou didst send me ; " — and that too without the least 
intimation that they ever had believed, or ever would 
believe, that he was the living God. 

I may further remark, that, in the passage first quoted, 
Christ gave them a solemn assurance of God's love to 
them, and explicitly stated why they were so beloved of 
God. He however did not say — ** The father loveth you 
because ye have believed " that I am God and his equal — 
bu4 these are his words — " The father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
out from GodJ^ After having heard the numerous and 
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dreadful censures which have been passed on all who 
believe that Christ was not God, but a beloved Son who 
'^ came out from God," as commissioned and sent by the 
Father; who would have supposed that such a text as 
we have now before us could be found in the Bible ? If 
Christ did not mistake as to the ground of God's ap- 
proving love of the apostles, there certainly appears a 
great difference of opinion and feeling, between God and 
too many Trinitarians. The very faith which was ap- 
proved both by God and his Son, has been censured as 
blasphemous by many who would have it supposed that 
they are truly orthodox in their views of the Messiah. 

It can be of no avail here to say — ' It was only the 
human nature that the apostles believed '*came out 
from God.' " For their love to Christ, and their believing 
that he came out from God, are the only grounds on 
which it is said ** the Father himself loveth you." Be- 
sides, believing that Christ ** came out from God," is the 
only article of faith mentioned in the text. Whether 
the doctrine, that Christ is the independent God, be true 
or false, it certainly was not a belief in this doctrine 
which secured to the apostles the Father's love. 

No. 6. Dr CampbelVs interrogatiom applied, 

Dodwell wrote in favor of episcopacy, and asserted 
things which Dr Campbell regarded as adding to the 
words of God. The Doctor, in his Lectures on Eccle~ 
siastical History, addresses two questions to Mr Dodwell, 
which I think, with the omission of one word and the 
asperity of manner, might properly be addressed to a 
Trinitarian expositor. The questions are the following — 
" Shall I then believe that God, like deceitful man 
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^^eaieth eqaifocally and with mental resenrations ! Shall 
I take his declaration in the extent wherein he hath 
expressly given it ; or as jou, for jour own [malignant] 
purpose, have new-vamped and corrected it ? " 

With all mj heart I have cancelled the word '* malig- 
nant," though used bj Dr Campbell ; for I have no 
di^)osition to impute a ^'malignant purpose" to mj 
brethren in their strange interpretations of our Saviour's 
words; nor in what they venture to "add" to them. 
But, abating the asperity with which the Doctor proposed 
the questions, I know not another case to which they 
may be more properly applied, than to the explanations 
which have been given of our Lord's testimony relating 
to himselfl For ** mental reservations " are imputed to 
him, which, had he expressed them, would have rendered 
his testimony quite another thing from what it now is. 
Such '' mental reservations " are imputed to him not 
merely once nor twice, but a great number of times — 
not in predictions which were to be explained by their 
fulfilment ; nor in parables, nor on trivial subjects ; but 
Id solemn private conversations with his apostles, respect- 
ing his own character and mission, and while preparing 
their minds for the trying scene of his crucifixion, which 
was then at hand. Now what public teacher, nay what 
good man, would be willing to have such a habit of 
equivocation and " mental reservation " imputed to him- 
self, as has been imputed to our constituted Lord and 
final Judge 1 

No sincere christian can wish it to be believed, that 
the Messiah designedly used deceptive language, to lead 
his followers into error respecting his character. If he 

VOL- II. 2* 
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did not, his language must be interpreted on the same 
principles which are applicable to the language of other 
ambassadors sent by God to men — unless he has given an 
explanation himself, or by some inspired apostle. What 
then would be the meaning of his language of personal 
dependence on God, had it been used by Moses? 

On the same principles too we may ask, what must be 
the meaning of Christ's words when he said, " my God ?" 
His words *' my Father and your Father, my God and 
your God," as clearly imply that he had a God as that his 
apostles had a God. But is there any sense in which 
the Supreme Being can say "my Father," or " my God ?" 
Yet it was not merely once that Christ personally ac- 
knowledged that he had a God. He did so in every 
prayer ; he did so on the cross — ** My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? '* 

Besides, I think few will deny that when Christ used the 
words '* my Father, ^^ ' he spoke of the very same being as 
when he said '* my God; " — and that by his Father he 
meant his God and our God. Every time, therefore, that 
Christ said " my Father," or ** my God," his words im- 
plied that he himself was not the Supreme Being. How 
numerous then are the passages in which the Messiah 
clearly disclaimed all pretensions to be regarded as the 
Most High, the Jehovah of heaven and earth ! 

No. 7. Conclusion. 

It will doubtless be remembered how freely Unitarians 
have been accused of irreverence for the scriptures, in 
accommodating them to their sentiments, by rejecting 
some passages in the common version and altering others. 
I do not deny that individuals may have given occasion 
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for sach a charge against themselves. But I would ask 
serioasLy, whether there has been any thing in the conduct 
of Unitarians, in relation to the scriptures, which ought 
to excite more astonishment and regret, than the conduct 
of the whole body of Trinitarians, in their manner of ex- 
plaining or interpreting the whole of Christ's testimony 
concerning himeelf. More, it is believed, than a hundred 
distinct declarations or observations which implied his 
personal dependence, or that he was not God, must have 
something of the following import attached to neutralize 
them, or to render them consistent with the Trinitarian 
hypothesis. * Here Christ spoke only of his human na- 
ture, though he was God as well as man.' Not only is 
the testimony of Christ thus interpolated and changed, 
but the testimonies of the evangelists and apostles re- 
specting him, have shared a similar fate, that they may 
not contradict the Trinitarian doctrine. I have not com 
puted the number of texts in the apostles' testimony which 
clearly imply that Christ was not God ; but I think they 
are more than two hundred. Now if such an addition 
or explanation is warrantable, is it not wonderful that the 
necessity of it never occurred to the mind of Christ nor 
any one of his apostles or evangelists ? Paul, in describ- 
ing the warfare between the flesh and the spirit, makes 
use of the following language — " For I know that in me 
(that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing." Had he 
omitted the explanatory or parenthetical clause, how 
different would have been the meaning ! Why did not 
the Messiah say — " Of myself," that is, as a man, " I can 
do nothing 1 " Or " I can of myself," that is, of my human 
nature, " do nothing 1 " As no such saving clause is in 
any instance used by Christ, or suggested by his apostles, 
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it has at least the appearance of being wise above wliat i 
written, for men at this day to affirm that such a claus 
is always to be interpolated or understood, in all ths 
Christ said importing his personal dependence. 

If by asserting that Christ is God, were meant m 
more than that ** Qod was in Christ reconciling the worlt 
to himself" — that the miracles of Christ were properl; 
the works of God ; and that the doctrines and precepts o 
Christ were properly the words of God, which he '* iiatl 
in these last days, spoken to us by his Son " — I couli 
most cordially acquiesce. For all these ideas I firml; 

believe to be true. But more than this is intended b 

< 

Trinitarians. They say that Christ himself was person 
ally God, equal with the Father — that is, equal to At 
God and our God. If Paul had been of this opinion, in 
stead of saying " God was in Christ," he might have said 
** God was in God; " and instead of saying, "I bow m; 
knees to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,' 
he might have said, ^* I bow my knees to the God an^ 
Father of our God Jesus Christ." In like manner, b^ 
the application of the Trinitarian hypothesis, almost ever 
thing that is said of the character of the Messiah, b; 
himself or his apostks, becomes unintelligible, or a con 
tradiction to what their own words express. There surel] 
& reason to question the correctness of a theory which s< 
palpably contradicts the testimony of Christ and hii 
apostles. 

Nothing, however, to be found in this discussion hai 
been intended to impute blame, or to impeach the mora 
character of any of my brethren. But a hope is enter 
tained that the subject is set in ^uch a light as will tenc 
to excite more candor and union among christians. 
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APPENDIX. 

As I have said so much to prove that explanations 
were certainly necessary, refl^>ecting the language of de- 
pendence used by oor Lord, if he was indeed the inde- 
pendent Jeho?ah, some may deem it incumbent on me to 
assign a reason, why no explanations were gi?en of the 
passages which have been supposed to imply his sel^ 
existence and independence. Should this be demanded 
of me, I may frankly say, that I do not think that it e?er 
occurred to John that such ideas would ever be inferred 
from any thing which he recorded as the words of Christ. 
The two following texts are, I believe, more relied on to 
prove that Christ was Gk)d than any others, which were 
uttered by our Saviour. 

Before Abraham was I am. John viii. 59. 

I and my Father are one. John x. 30. 

In the first of these texts, I cannot perceive that any 
thing more was affirmed by Christ, than that he was before 
Abraham. I am however aware that the self-existence 
of Christ has been inferred from the words '^ I am," with 
which the text closes. But Dr Campbell, though a Trin- 
itarian, freely admits that the words might be translated / 
was. Then the text would read, before Abraham was I 
was. If it occurred to John as possible that some might 
infer the self-existence of Christ fi'om the words " I am," 
on account of God's assuming the name I AM, in a con- 
versation with Moses ; the apostle might well suppose that 
such a suspicion would be laid aside on comparing this 
text with what Christ said to tho Jews in the fortieth 
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verse of the same chapter. " If God were your father ye 
would love me ; for I proceeded forth and came from 
God ; neither did I come of myself but he sent me." 
What sense could be made of such declarations as the 
following — God proceeded forth and came from God; 
neither did God come of himself but God sent him ! Yet 
such must be the import of Christ's words if he was God. 

In I Cor. XV. 10, Paul speaking of himself, says " I am 
what I am." How similar is this to the language of Je* 
hovah, ''I am that I am!" If any one wished to prove 
Paul ?L fourth person in the " Godhead," with what force 
he might urge his assuming the divine name '' I am what 
I am." It might indeed be replied, that Paul said, ** by 
the grace of God I am what I am," which plainly^ implied 
his dependence on God, and that of course he was not 
God. This is acknowledged to be fair reasoning. Why 
then is it not admitted that the positive declarations of 
Christ respecting his dependence, are proof that he did 
not mean to assert his self-existence by saying ^' Before 
Abraham was I am ? " 

" I and my Father are one." All who are acquainted 
with the Greek know that the word here translated one 
does not mean oBe person or one being, but ** one thing," 
as one in affection, one as to interest, or having one or 
the same object of pursuit. So Paul says — " He that 
planteth and he that watereth are one : '' and Christ, 
in prayer for his followers, says — *' Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me that they may be one as we are." Again he says, 
" The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them, 
that they may be oiw, even as we are one" If the Father 
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end Son are but one being, then Chrkt pnyed that the 
innumerable multitude of his followers might become one 
being. I may further obserFe, that the language of scrip- 
ture must be understood according to some analogy 
known to men, or not be nnderstood at all. But what 
analogy docs the uniYerse afford to justify us in supposing 
that the Son meant to say that he and his Father were one 
or the same being ? If a king's son should use precisely 
the same language, in regard to himself and his father, 
who would eren suspect that such was his meaning ? As 
such a meaning is foreign to all analogy, we have great 
reason to believe that it is equally foreign to the truth. 



AN AFTER THOUGHT. 

Hypothetical contrasts are sometimes useful. I shaJl 
therefore exhibit one. The recorded language of Christ 
we have seen to be as follows : — " I came not of myself — 
I have not spoken of myself, but the Father who sent me, 
he gave me a commandment what I should say — Of my 
own self I can do nothing — the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the work." Accordant with these declara- 
tions was the whole testimony of Christ concerning him- 
sel£ 

Let it now be supposed that, instead of the foregoing 
declarations, he had said — '' 1 came of myself, I have 
spoken of myself, without receiving any commandment, 
authority, knowledge, or power from any superior. Of 
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mine own self I can do every thing — no one in me d< 
the work." Suppose, too, that the whole tenor of 
testimony had implied his personal independence, i 
sujfficiency, and all-sufficiency. 

Suppose also, that the Unitarians had attempte< 
neutralize all this testimony, or to reconcile it to t 
hypothesis of the Son's dependence on God, by say in 
" When Christ used language which seems to in 
personal independence, he is to be understood as speal 
not of himself as a person, but of the Divine Spiri 
miraculous wisdom and power with which he was end 
by God : — though he as a person was dependent, yet 
Spirit op God, which was given to him not by meas 
was independent, and could do every thing." 

Now what would Twnitarians say to such a project 
evading the force of our Lord's testimony ? Would t 
not pronounce it impious ? Might they not very ju 
affirm that when Christ used the pronouns J, myself^ 
he spoke of himself as a person, and that his declarati 
unequivocally affirmed his independence and self-s 
ciency ? The -case is so clear that I do not see any r< 
that a Unitarian could make to such a statement, 
if the supposed declarations of Christ respecting his ] 
sonal independence would have been equivalent to saj 
'* I am God, and there is none besides me," why she 
not his real and positive declarations respecting his en 
dependence be regarded as equivalent to saying, ** I 
not the independent God ? " Let prejudice keep sile 
while conscience answers the question as in the i 
senc^ of the Lord. 
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COITYERSATIONS 

BETWEEN A MINISTER AND A PARISHIONER, ON SOME COR- 
RUPTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 



CONVERSATION I. 

SuiTDAT Eyziruro. 

Parishioner, I could not have believed, if I had not 
heard with my own ears, that a minister of the gospel 
would speak of the Bible in the way you did in your lecture 
this evening. I hope you will not be offended if I tell 
you my mind plainly. 

Minister, Certainly not ; — but you surprise me : I know 
not what you mean. I am not aware that I said any 
thing which could give offence to any one. I beg you 
will explain your meaning at once. 

Par, Why sir, you told us, at least so I understood 
you, '* that there were some things in the Bible which 
ought not to be there ; that this text had been altered, 
and that added without authority ; and that a good many 
others were badly translated." Now I say, we may as 
well throw the Bible into the fire at once, as suffer it to 
be frittered away afler this manner. 
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Min, Be calm — be calm, my frietid. You do your- 
self and me injustice by giving way to your feelings after 
this manner. You do not suppose — you cannot in your 
conscience believe, that I would intentionally say any 
thing to weaken the authority of the Holy Scriptures. It 
is to them, you know, that I always appeal as the only 
certain rule of our faith and the only sure guide to 
heaven. 

Par, I may have been too hasty, I admit. I do not 
wish to injure you. I have always thought that you 
wished to do good. Though we differ in some points in 
doctrine, I have not often found fault with your preach- 
ing, which I think is generally good as far as it goes. 
But little did I think, when you proposed to give a 
course of lectures on the New Testament, that you 
would speak of it in the way you did today. I cannot 
tell what your design was ; but I am sure such things 
can do no good, and I very much fear that they will un- 
settle the minds of your hearers and lead them to think 
that the Bible is no more sacred than any other book. 

Min. I am sorry you should think so. The course 
of lectures which T began today, I had hoped would 
prove acceptable and useful to all. Instead of leading 
my people to despise or to neglect the Bible, I had 
hoped that I should do something to induce them to read 
it oftener and to value it more. Perhaps you may your- 
self be convinced, that I have not been so much in fault 
as you now suppose, and that the remarks in my intro- 
ductory lecture, which have given you so much offence, 
were not only true but highly important, and such as 
were called for by the circumstances of the times, 
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Par. I wish it may prove as yoa say : but I confess 
I have little hope that yoa will be able to defend your- 
self against the charge of rashness and imprudence at 
least. I should, however, like to hear what you have to 
offer in defence of sentiments so new and strange as 
those you advanced in your lecture. 

Mtn. It is too late to discuss the subject farther this 
evening ; but if you will call on me tomorrow, I will 
endeavor to explain to you my views, and will state the 
grounds on which I hold them. The subject is certainly 
an important one ; and from what has passed between us, 
I am disposed to think that it is one, in regard to which 
the public mind requires to be enlightened. I am not 
offended at your warmth, for I apprehend that I have 
myself been somewhat in fault, in not preparing the way, 
by previous explanations, for the incidental remarks I 
made in my lecture on the corruptions of Scripture. I 
ought not to have taken it for granted that my hearers 
must understand what was so obvious and familiar to my 
own mind. 

Par, I am more and more astonished at what you 
say ; but I will call as you propose ; for I am impatient 
to hear what it is that you have to communicate respect- 
ing the Bible, which can justify such language as you 
used in reference to it. 
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CONVERSATION II. 

Monday Evenijtg. 

Mr Ward, You see I have kept my engagement; 
and 1 have come at an early hour, that we might have 
time for all that you have to communicate on the subject 
introduced at our interview last evening. 

Min. I am glad to meet you again ; for I acknowledge 
that I have felt a good deal of uneasiness since we last 
parted, at what passed between us'. It grieves me to find 
that I have, though unintentionally, given offence to one 
whom I have ever esteemed as a conscientious man, and 
whose good opinion I certainly wish to retain. 

You complained, if I understood you right, of that 
part of my lecture in which I asserted, not however in the 
terms or manner which you employed in relating what 
you heard, that the Bible, in its present state, meaning 
that in common use, differs in some respects from the 
Bible as it was first written; that words and sentences 
have been inserted or omitted, or altered, either design- 
edly or by unintentional mistake; and that the received 
version, that is, the translation in common use in thia 
country, is not always faithful to the original. 

Mr W. That is precisely what I meant to complain 
of I do not like to hear the Bible spoken of in this way. 
I have no other Bible but that in common use, written in 
good plain English; and if I had one in Hebrew or 
Greek, why, I could not read it you know. If what you 
told us is 'true, what are we poor unlearned Christians to 
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do ? I am sorry, very sorry, thiit you undertook to un- 
settle our faith. The Bible is as good now as it was in 
the days of our forefatl^ers, and we want none better. 

Min. What I asserted I believed to be true ; and if 
true, I thought it ought to be generally known. I trust 
you are not one of those, who would have the people 
kept in ignorance by those whose duty it is to instruct 
them. 

Mr W. Certainly not ; but you will allow that there 
are some things that are true, which do not immediately 
concern us, and which it can do us no good to know. 
And if what you have said about the Bible is true, I think 
you had better have kept the knowledge of it to yourself. 

Min. Does it not then concern all to know what is, 
and what is not, the pure word of God ? Admitting that 
I have evidence, that is perfectly satisfactory to my own 
mind, that an important text, now found in our Bibles, 
does not belong there, but was inserted without any good 
authority, and is known by all learned men to be a 
forgery, what ought I to do? Must I keep silence and 
not dare to insinuate a doubt of its genuineness 1 And 
when I read the chapter which contains it, must I read 
right on, the forgery and all, thereby giving the same 
authority to the human addition as to the words of an 
inspired apostle? Would this be right? Would this be 
honest? Should I be justified in so doing ? Should I 
not by my silence expose myself to the punishment 
threatened in these awful words, " If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book ? " For if it is wrong to 
add any thing to the Bible, it must also be wrong to 
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suffer what has been added to retain its place, if we can 
do any thing to procure its removal. This would be to 
make ourselves partakers of other mens* sins. 

Mr W. You surprise me by the confident tone you 
adopt. One might suppose, from the strong language 
you use, that you had been an eye-witness of the forgery 
you speak of. Pray, what is the text you are so anxious 
should be excluded from the Bible ? and what is the 
evidence you mention as being so entirely satisfactory ? 
And I should like to know, further, if it be as satisfactory 
to others as to yourself? If it is, and the text can be 
shown to be a forgery, why, then I grant that it ought to 
be rejected ; for my Bible says, *' Add thou not to his 
words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar." 

Min, I will endeavor to satisfy you on these points. 
The text, to which my remarks applied, is found in 
1 John V. 7, which in our Bibles stands thus : ^* For there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one;" 
and with your leave, I will state in few words, some of 
the reasons which have convinced me and others, that 
these words were not originally a part of the Epistle in 
which they are now found. And if in doing this, I 
should make any assertion which does not appear to you 
to be supported by sufficient evidence, or the meaning of 
which you do not fully understand, I hope you will say 
so at once, and will ask for further proof or for further 
explanation. 

Mr W, I will take you at your word ; and I hope 
you will not blame me, nor think me impertinent, if I ask 
a good many questions. 



Mim. I begin by stating What is asserted by those 
who have critically examined the sobject, that the verse 
in question is not (band in any Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament, excepting one which has ?ery little au* 
thority. . 

Jfr W, Hold, I confess I do not understand yoo. 
You say it is not fonnd in Greek manuscripts ; What is 
that to the purpose T Is it not found tit the Bible ? Has 
it not been there from time immemorial ? At least I never 
saw a Bible in my life, which did not contain it. I have 
heard it said indeed, that Unitarians have a different Bi- 
ble from that in common use ; but I was always willing 
to believe that this was a groundless charge. I have 
seen a good many Bibles such as Unitarians read and 
give away ; but I did not perceive that they differed in 
any respect from mine. I suppose the Bible was always 
the same that it is now ; and for my part I do not think 
it right to alter it. 

Min. Do you then suppose that your Bible contains 
the very words, which were spoken by the prophets and 
apostles, and by Jesus Christ ? If it did, give me leave to 
say, you would not be able to understand a word that it 
contained. No ; they spoke and their words were written 
down in languages which are now understood only by the 
learned ; and your ^ible and all the Bibles in common 
use, are only translations from the original languages, 
made by persons who took much pains to acquire a 
knowledge of them. You ask if the verse we have been 
considering has not been in the Bible from time imme- 
morial t I assure you it has not. Why, my dear sir, it 
is but little more than 200 years since the translation 
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which you regard as so sal^red was made ; that is to say, 
since the Bible existed in its present form. Many other 
translations had been made before the one in common 
use, and many have been made since, both into English 
and into various other languages. No two of these trans- 
lations are precisely alike,] word for word : and what 
might naturally be supposed, some of them are better 
than others. Many Unitarians, as well as other christians, 
possess copies of the Bible, especially of the New Testa* 
ment, in different translations, and in several different 
languages. If this is what is meant by saying that Um' 
tartans have a different JBible from that in common use, 
they must plead guilty to the charge. But it ought to 
be stated, that most of these translations were made by 
Orthodox men, who ought therefore to bear some part of 
the reproach which is cast on Unitarians for altering the 
Bible. 

Mr W. I do not see what I can say in reply to this. 
You ought to know better than I, how the case stands ; 
and I have no right to doubt your word. But you for- 
get ; we have wandered from the subject we were upon — 
the Greek Manuscripts, Be so good as to inform me 
what these were, and what they have to do with the dis- 
puted text in John. 

Min, All in good time. The Bible, as you have al- 
ways known it, that is, the translation in common use, is, 
as I said, but little more than 200 years old. If we go 
back only one hundred years farther, we arrive at the 
time when the Bible was first printed in any language. 
The first edition of the Hebrew Bible was printed in 
1483; and of the Greek Testament in 1516. The first 
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translatkm of the New Testiment from the original Greek 
into English, was printed in 1526. It was made chiefly 
bj William Tjndal, an Englbhman, who, ten jears after- 
wards, was pot to death for his offsnce, and his body re- 
daced to ashes. 

Mr TV. Was there no English BiUe before thb time? 

Jftft. There was. The celebrated John Wickliff, 
who lived aboot 450 years ago, translated the BiUe from 
the Latin into English ; hot it was not printed till 1731 ; 
before which time it existed only in manuscripts. This 
was the first EInglish Bible of which we have any 
account. Wickliff was the person, of whom yon may 
have heard, whose bones were dog ap 40 years after his 
death and ordered to be bomt and thrown into the river. 
It was decreed, aboat this time, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ^^That no one should thereafter translate 
any text of the Holy Scripture into the English by way 
of a book, a little book or tract, and that no book of this 
kind should be read, that was composed lately, in the 
time of John Wickliff, or since his death." 

Mr W. You remarked that it was but about 300 years 
since the Bible was printed in any language. — Pray, where 
was the Bible before that time ? 

Mtn. It existed only in manuscripts, that is, rolls of 
parchment or of some other substance, written with the 
pen, many of which were found in different parts of the 
world. Some of these manuscripts were in the Hebrew, 
some in the Greek, and some in various other languages. 
The Old Testament was first written in Hebrew, and the 
New Testament in Greek. What became of the original 
manuscripts is not known ; but copies of them were taken 
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and preserved with much cafe : and new copies were 
made from time to time, as tney were wanted by the 
Jews and Christians. Some hundred manuscript copies 
of the whole or of parts of the New Testament in Greek 
have been discovered within the last 300 years, and care- 
fully examined by learned men, and the various readings 
noted whh great acpuracy. It was to them that 1 alluded 
when I said, that the disputed text in John was contained 
in no Greek manuscript excepting one of very little au- 
thority. 

Mr W. I am not sure that I correctly understand 
what you mean by varitms readings. Be so good as to 
explain. 

Mtn. The various readings are the different ways in 
which the same words or sentences are written in differ- 
ent manuscripts. Manuscripts, you know, are written 
with the hand, not printed like the books that we now ^ 
read. All the copies of printed books of the same edi- 
tion are just alike ; but no two manuscripts of the 
Bible have ever been found exactly alike. Some words 
are spelled differently, somfe are omitted or exchanged for 
other words of the same or of a different meaning. In 
some manuscripts whole sentences are wanting which are 
contained in other manuscripts. All these differences 
have been, as I said, noted with accuracy — and are called 
various readings. But I was just going to state, that 
from these Greek manuscripts the Greek Testament was 
prepared for the press ; and the English Testament was 
translated from the Greek. ^ So that, if that text was not 
contained in the Greek manuscripts, it ought not to be in 
the Greek printed Testament ; nor in the English Testa- 
ment, for the same reason. 
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Mr W, Trae — cleailr; but I suppose it is now 
found in the Greek TesUment ; prmj, bow did it come 
there? 

Hm. It was introduced bj Erasmus, a distinguished 
scholar, who published the first edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Greek. But what is worthy of remark, not 
one of the Greek mannscripts, which Erasmus satCj con- 
tained the passage in qnestimi. Accordingly he did not 
admit it into his first edition, printed in 1516, nor into 
his second, printed three rears afterwards. Not finding 
it in any one of the manuscripts which were in his pos- 
session, he could not, as an honest man, hare done other- 
wise. 

1& W, Tet you say that it was Erasmus who intro- 
duced it into the Greek Testament. 

Min. Tes : the omission of it in his first two editions 
of the Greek Testament gave great ofience to many per- 
sons, who had seen it in the Latin copies of the Bible, 
and who regarded it as a rery important text in proof of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In reply to their complaints, 
Erasmus stated the grounds on which he had been led to 
reject it ; but assured them that he would adopt it in his 
next edition, if a single manuscript could be found in 
which it was contained. Shortly after, word was sent 
him fi^m England that such a manuscript had been found. 
Accordingly, without having seen the newly discovered 
manuscript, which is now known to be of quite modern 
date, and of a suspicious character, having pledged his 
word, and wearied too with a controversy which he pro- 
bably did not regard as very important, he reluctantly 
yielded to the popular cry, and inserted the verse in his 

VOL. II. 2 
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third edition of the Greek Testament which was puWsh- 
ed in 1522. 

Mr W. Has it been retained in all the Greek Tes- 
taments which have been published since 1 

Min. It has not. It however was suffered to retain 
its place for many years, although it was believed by many 
learned men to be an interpolation. 

Mr W, Interpolation — that is a term I never heard 
before. 

Min. An interpolation is a word or passage inserted 
in the writings of an author, by some other person, with- 
out good authority. What is interpolated was not writ- 
ten by the author himself, but was added by some other 
hand. Many thought the verse in John an interpolation ; 
yet after it had once found its way into the printed Tes- 
taments, it required more resolution and decision than 
most persons possess, to print the Testament without it. 
This however has been done in several recent editions 
of the Greek Testament, and particularly in one, the edi- 
tor of which* was a Trinitarian, and one who spared no 
pains to render his edition as perfect as possible. 

Mr W. Has the passage been omitted in any other 
editions of the New Tedament ? 

Min, It has either been omitted, or printed in smaller 
type, or enclosed in brackets in many other editions. 
The great reformer, Luther, who translated the New 
Testament into German, refused to admit it intov any 
of the editions published in his life time ; and, before his 
death, requested that his translation should upon . no ac- 
count be altered in the slightest instance. In all the 

* Griesbach. 
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earliest editions in English, it is marked as suspicious, and 
in some more modern translations published by Unita- 
rian Christians, it is wholly omitted. 

Mr W. And are there other reasons still, for rejecting 
this text ; I am impatient to learn what they are. 

Min, You shall hear. First, the verse in question is 
not found in any of the ancient versions. This is an ar- 
gument of very great weight ; as it is morally certain, 
that if it had been contained in the original at the time 
when those versions were made, it would have been adopt- 
ed together with the rest of the chapter in which it is now 

found. 

Mr W. Allow me to interrupt you once more. I do 
not think I clearly understand what you mean by ancient 
versions. Be so good as to explain your meaning. 

Min, The anci^t versions of the New Testament are the 
translations that were made of it in ancient times, or in 
the first ages of Christianity. The New Testament was 
written in Greek ; but, as the gospel was soon conveyed 
to many nations where the Greek language was not spoken, 
it was found necessary to translate it into various other lan- 
guages, so that all Christians might read it in their native 
tongue. Several ancient versions have been preserved to 
this day ; and it is found that not one of them contains 
the verse in question. 

Another argument against the genuineness of this 
verse is taken from the silence of ancient authors, called 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, who wrote on the doctrines 
of Christianity, and whose writings abound in quotations 
from every part of the New Testament. Some of these 
writers warmly engaged in controversy respecting the nj^- 
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tiire of Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of the trinity, and 
adduced every text that appeared to have the most remote 
bearing on the subject ; and it is stated as a fact, that not 
one of the Greek Fathers, or those who wrote in the 
Greek language, has quoted, or so much as alluded to this 
verse in any work of which we have any knowledge ; 
and that the same is true of the Latin Fathers, with the 
exception of one who wrote in the middle of the fifth 
century, in whose writings it is now found, though it is 
supposed that it has been added by a later hand. 

Mr W. I believe I must give up the point. If what 
you say is true, I should think every one, I mean every 
one who knows the facts you have stated, would be forced 
to admit that the Bible has been altered, and that the 
text in John has been inserted without a good reason, 
and that it ought not to be suffersd linger to retain its 
place in the inspired volume. Are learned men generally 
agreed in their views respecting this verse ? 

Min. I believe they are ; if genuine, it is the most 
important text in the Bible to the believer in the Trinity ; 
yet it is seldom quoted or alluded to by learned Trinita- 
rian writers at the present day ; which is a sufiicient 
proof, if any were needed, that they do not regard it as 
genuine. And besides, many Trinitarians have express- 
ed their conviction that it is spurious, or does not belong 
to the Bible, in language as strong and explicit as it was 
possible for them to use. 

Mr W, I should like to hear what they have said on 
this subject ; for I am sure they would not give up this 
important text unless they had very strong reasons for so 
doing. 
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Mn. Yoar remark is perfectly just. I will now read 
to you a few passages taken from Trinitarian authors, 
and leave yon to draw your own conclusions. And as 
several of the most important of these are brought to- 
gether in a little tract* which I have by me, I will read 
them as the author has quoted them. 

" Let me first ask your attention to the Eclectic JReview, the re- 
ligious character of which is unsuspiciously orthodox. 

* We are unspeakably ashamed,' says the writer, * that any 
modem divines should have fought, for the retention of a passage so 
INDISPUTABLY SPURIOUS. We could adduce half a dozen, or half 
a score passages of ample length, supported by better authority than 
this, but which are rejected in every printed edition and translation.' 

llie learned Griesbach, another believer in the trinity, says < If it 
were worth while, I would undertake to defend six hundred of iJie 
most fijttile and tmiverscUly rejected readings by testimonies and 
ai^uments equally numerous and valid, nay, in general, more nu- 
merous and valid, than those which the advocates of this passage 
adduce.' 

Bishop Lowth, another learned Trinitarian, is equally decided. 
* We have some wranglers in theology,' he says, * sworn to fol- 
low their master, who are prepared to defend any thing, however 
absurd, should there be occasion. But I believe there is no one 
among us, in the least degree conversant with sacred criticism, and 
having the use of his understanding, who would be willing to con- 
tend for the genuineness of the verse, 1 John, v. 7.' 

MichaeKs, in his most learned and valuable Introduction to the 
New Testament, says, * It is very extraordinary that any man should 
think of opposing the testimony' in favor of this verse to the testi- 
mony against it. And again he says, * One would suppose that no 
critic, especially if a Protestant, would hesitate a moment to con- 
demn as spurious, a passage,' supported by such feeble evidence as 
this. 

Dr Middleton, in his elaborate work on the Greek article, tells us, 
that this passage is < now pretty generally abandoned as spurious ;' 
and that if any one will study the controversy, * the probable result 
will be, that he will close the examination with aj^rm belief that the 
pcuisage is spurious.* 

Mr Wardlaw, tflate zealous and eloquent defender of the doctrine 
of the trinity, is no less positive. * Certainly,' he says, * this text 
should have been entitled to hold the first place, had its genuineness 
not been disputed, or disputed, as that of many texts have been, on 

* Two Letters addressed to Rev. Alexander M'Leod D. D. of 
N. Y. by Henry Ware, Jun. (pp. 6, 7, 8.) 
VOL. II. 2* 
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slight grounds. I freely acknowledge, however, that the evidence 
of the spuriousness of this celebrated passage, even if it were much 
less conclusive, than, in my mind, it appears to be, would be quite 
sufficient to prevent me from resting upon it any part of the weight 
of this argument.' 

To the same purpose the Bishop of Lincoln, in his * Elements of 
Christian Theology,* says,* I must own, that afler an attentive con- 
sideration of the controversy relative to that passage, lam eonvin' 
ced that it is spurious.'* 

Prof. Stuart undoubtedly holds the same opinion respecting this 
verse ; for in adducing the texts in favor of the doctrine oi the 
Trinity, he omits all mention of this — whereas if he thought it genu- 
ine, he must have given it a conspicuous place. 

To these names, some of them amongst the most honoied in the 
church, might be added many more equally well known ; it is 
enough to mention those eminent biblical critics, Simon, and Wet- 
stein ; Benson, Grotius, and Semler, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Her- 
bert, Marsh, Archbishop Newcome, and the distinguished Metho- 
dist, Dr Adam Clarke ; and, finally, that illustrious scholar. Person. 

Mr W. Well — I acknowledge I cannot withstand 
the reasons you have stated. They appear to ray mind 
convincing. I had no suspicion that it was so plain 
a case. As the passage continues to be printed in our 
Bibles^ I had supposed that it as properly belonged 
to the Bible as any other verse in it. You cannot tell, 
indeed you cannot^ how ranch I was startled and 
shocked to hear you speak of it in the way you 
did. I was too hasty however in judging you. I 
ought not, I know, to have taken offence and shown ray 
dislike in the way T did. I now see that you had reason 
on your side ; and I sincerely thank you for the pains 
you have taken to set rae right. There are several other 
points on which I .wish for information, but it is growing 
late, and I have already heard enough to afford me 
raattcr for much reflection. I shall be happy however to 
renew the conversation at some future time. 

iftfiw. It will always give me pleasure to see you when 
I am at leisure, and to afford you any aid in my power. 
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CONVERSATION III. 

Friday ETSiriif o. 

Mr Ward, I have thought a good deal on the con* 
versation we held the other evening respecting the verse 
in John ; and I must confess, that 1 am more and more 
convinced that it ought to be rejected from the Bible. I 
have not learning to examine the subject critically for 
myself; but when I find that Trinitarians speak of it in 
the same way as Unitarians, and do not depend on it for 
proof of the doctrine of the trinity, I must conclude that 
they had strong and sufficient reasons for so doing. 

But I think you also stated in your lecture, that there 
were other texts which had been altered since the time 
of the Apostles, so as to convey a different meaning from 
what the writers intended. I am anxious to learn what 
these are ; for till this is ascertained, how can I know, 
when reading the Bible, that I do not read what has been 
added or altered since the time when the Bible was 
composed 1 

Min, Your remark is perfectly just. It is important, 
and as important to you as to me, to know what is scrip- 
ture and what is not ; and we are under great obligations 
to those learned men who have been willing to devote 
their time to the careful investigation of the subject, and 
who have published Che results of their labors for the 
benefit of others. One of the most distinguished of 
these (Griesbach) was occupied in diligent study more 
than thirty years in preparing for the press his second 
admirable edition of the New Testament in Greek. Al- 
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though a Trinitarian^ yet as an honest man, when he 
found that a text was manifestly corrupt, he did not 
retain it, because it favored his views, but corrected it 
according to the evidence which was presented to his 
mind. Although, in consulting numerous manuscripts 
of the New Testament, both in Greek and in other lan- 
guages, he met with a great number of various readings, 
amounting in all, together with those which had been 
discovered before, to more than one hundred thousand, 
yet it is satisfactory to know that the number is very 
small of those which seriously affect the sense. Some 
of the most important of these I will now mention. 

Mr W, Am I to understand theuj that you follow 
the authority of a Trinitarian in what you regard as cor- 
ruptions of Scripture 1 

Min. I do. 1 beg you will bear this in mind through 
the whole of my remarks. Next to the text in John, 
which we have already considered, the most important 
corruption of Scripture is that in 1 Tim. iii. 16, where 
according to the received text we read : — ** And without 
controversy great U the mystery of godliness; God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory J' The true text would be 
rendered thu^ : — " Great is the mystery of godliness. He 
who was manifest in the flesh, was justified,^* &c. 

Mr W. Is the evidence in this case as strong as in 
the former ? 

Min. I do not think it is; though I should think.it 
sufficient to convince any candid person, that the text as 
it now stands is corrupt. Many of the remarks, which 
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were made in reference to the passage in John, will apply 
to this. Bat joa shall haye the opportnnitj to judge for 
yourself. Here is a book (Sparks' Tracts, No. 4) which 
eontaios a totj complete and satblactorj view of the 
subject on which we are conTersing, in Two Letters 
written by the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton, which I 
shoald be ba[^y to lend to yon ; and I am greatly mis- 
taken if yon do not find yourself well repaid for the 
careful perusal of them. 

Mr W. It may be as you say ; I should, however, like 
to see for myself, and will gladly accept your offer. But 
was the Sir Isaac Newton you mentioned, the great 
philosopher of that name, of whom we so often hear ? 

Min. The same ; he was not only a great philoso- 
pher, but a learned theologian and a devout and hum- 
ble Christian. I ought, however, to remind you, that 
Newton was not a Trinitarian, but a firm believer 
in the strict unity of God. You can make whatever 
allowance you please for this circumstance, in read- 
ing his writings. But I imagine you will see no cause 
to suspect him of unfairness in the statements and 
reasonings contained in these excellent Letters. And I 
ought to remark further, that although Newton agrees 
with the most learned, critical writers of the present day 
in regarding this text, as it now stands in our Bibles, as 
corrupt, he differs from many of them in the amend- 
ment he prefers. The text, as he would restore it, would 
be rendered thus : — Great is the mystery of godlinesSy 
which was manifest, &c. The truth is, there is nearly 
equal evidence in favor of each of these readings ; but 
very little in support of the text as it now stt^nds* 
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Mr W. But the difference is too considerable be- 
tween these yarious readings, to have happened by mis- 
take. Who could be so careless as to mistake the word 
God for He who or which ? A person who should write 
the former, instead of either of the latter of these ex- 
pressions, must do it designedly, I should think. 

U^n. Your remark is just when applied to the En- 
glish words, but not when applied to the corresponding 
words in Greek. This I think I can make intelligible to 
you, though you cannot read Greek. 

Thus the Greek word O means Which, 

OC means He who, 
and QC* means God. 
Observe how easily the first or the second of these ex- 
.pressions might be altered into the third. We are in- 
formed that this was done by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Macedonius, in the beginning of the sixth century, 
for which he was banished by the emperor, ( Anastasius) ; 
but, the friends of the patriarch afterwards prevailing, the 
alteration, which he had made in this text, obtained 
currency, and was willingly adopted as the true reading. 
(Sparks' Tracts, No. IV. p. 307—316.) In addition to 
this, Sir Isaac Newton gives an account of two Greek 
manuscripts, in one of which it is evident from inspection 
that the first, and in the other that the second, of the 
Greek words I have just shown you has been altered. with 
the pen, so as to make them conform to the received 
text. (p. 315—317.) 

Mr W. That must have been done designedly; I 
should not have thought that any one would have dared 
to treat the Bible in that way. 

♦Abbreviation for OEOC. 
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Jfitit. It must haye been done designedly, as yon 
say ; and it is sad to think, that any one should dare to 
commit such a fraad. But is it not equally surprising 
that any should be found willing to retain and use as 
genuine scripture what is so manifestly corrupt ? 

Mr W. Yes, if they believed it to be corrupt ; and I 
should think that the evidence you brought against the 
passage in John would convince every one that it is cor- 
rupt. But I am not ready to admit that the passage 
in Timothy, God mcmifest in the flesh, is not now just 
as it should be. I do not like the expression, He 
who was manifest in the flesh. There is no mystery in 
that. But the Apostle says, '* Great is the mystery of 
godliness." 

Min^ Perhaps you are led into an error by the sound. 
Do you not mistake godliness for Godhead, and under- 
stand the Apostle to say, Great is the mystery of the 
Godhead> or of the Divine nature 1 

Mr W, Why, yes ; I supposed that was his meaning. 

Min, Consider then, that it is the mystery of godli- 
ness, or piety, or as the term may here be understood, the 
whole scheme of human redemption by Jesus Christ, i. e. 
the method hy which men are made godly or pious, of 
which the Apostle speaks, without any allusion to the 
Divine nature, or the mystery of the incarnation, as it is 
sometimes called. 

Mr W, I never heard the passage explained in that 
manner before. Indeed, as it is called a mystery, I did 
not suppose I could understand it, and therefore did not 
make the attempt. 
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Min. There is no good reason why we should not 
endeavor to understand what is termed in the Scriptures 
a mystery, A mystery is not something unintelligibk, 
but something which t5 or has been, hidden. Now if the 
Apostle used language which he intended should be un- 
derstood, I should be glad to know what rational mean- 
ing can be given to the expressions, God was manifest in 
the flesh; God w€3 justified in the Spirit; God was 
seen of angels ; God was preached to the Gentiles ; God 
was believed on in the world ; God was taken up into 
glory ? Applied to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, they 
convey an intelligible and consistent meaning. But how 
could God, who is himself a spirit, be justified in the 
Spirit ? And how could God, the eternal and immutable 
Jehovah, be taken up into glory 1 

Mr W. I never thought of putting the words together 
after that manner. I believe, after all, the passage must be 
wrong as it now stands ; and if the evidence against it 
is as strong as you intimated, I will not contend for it any 
longer. I shall lose no time in reading the book you have 
put into my hands. But are there other corruptions of 
scripture as important as the two you have mentioned 1 

Min, Perhaps not quite as important. There are how- 
ever several others, which are of sufficient importance to 
merit notice. Thus the text in Acts xx. 28. instead of 
" the church of God^'* should read the church of the Lord 
" which he hath purchased with his own blood." I should 
think that every one would be glad that the evidence in 
favor of this change is so strong as it is, since there is 
something exceedingly shocking to the mind in the idea 
conveyed by the words as they now stand in our Bibles. 
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Indeed the eWdence tgainst it, deriTed from manuscripts, 

^^eraions, and the ancient Fathers, is so strong, that I do 

not see how it can fail of carrying conTiction to every 

candid mind. 

Mr W. Well, I acknowledge that I never could like 
that expression myself; but as I found it in my Bible, I 
of course thought it must be right. 

JItn. I will only mention two other corruptions of 
Scripture, which, together with those I have already 
noticed, have an important bearing on Christian doctrines. 
The first is in Colossians ii. 2, 3. where, as the text now 
stands, we read tke mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ, in whom are hid, S^c. The clause and of the 
Father and of Christ, according to Griesbach, should be 
omitted, so that it will read thus : " the mystery of God, 
in which, i. e. in which mystery, are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge." 

The last false reading, which I shall notice, is that in 
Revelations i. 11, where Jesus Christ is represented as say- 
ing : " I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last," 
which clause should be wholly omitted ; the evidence 
against it being sufficient, in the view of learned Trinita-r 
rians themselves, to authorize its rejection. 

Mr W. I never heard much about the two texts you 
have last mentioned, and did not know that they were 
thought to be ver/ important. 

Min. Perhaps they are not so regarded generally ; yet 
respecting tie latter, Dr Doddridge thus remarks : ** I 
cannot forbear recording it, that this text has done more 
than any other in the B.ble, towards preventing me from 

VOL. 11. 3 
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Min. There is no good reason why we should not 
endeavor to understand what is termed in the Scriptures 
a mystery, A mystery is not something uninteUigibie, 
but something which t5 or has been, hidden. Now if the 
Apostle used language which he intended should be un- 
derstood, I should be glad to know what rational mean- 
ing can be given to the expressions, God was manifest in 
the flesh; God wstis justified in the Spirit; God was 
seen of angels ; God was preached to the Gentiles ; God 
was believed on in the world ; God was taken up into 
glory ? Applied to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, they 
convey an intelligible and consistent meaning. But how. 
could God, who is himself a spirit, be justified in the 
Spirit ? And how could God, the eternal and immutable 
Jehovah, be taken up into glory 1 

Mr W. I never thought of putting the words together 
after that manner. I believe, after all, the passage must be 
wrong as it now stands ; and if the evidence against it 
is as strong as you intimated, I will not contend for it any 
longer. I shall lose no time in reading the book you have 
put into my hands. But are there other corruptions of 
scripture as important as the two you have mentioned 1 

Min. Perhaps not quite as important. There are how- 
ever several others, which are of sufficient importance to 
merit notice. Thus the text in Acts xx. 28. instead of 
" the church of Ood^'* should read the church of the Lord 
*^ which he hath purchased with his own blood." I should 
think that every one would be glad that the evidence in 
favor of this change is so strong as it is, since there is 
something exceedingly shocking to the mind in the idea 
conveyed by the words as they now stand in our Bibles. 
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Indeed the eyidence igainst it, deriTed from manuscripts, 
versions, and the ancient Fathers, is so strong, that I do 
not see how it can fail of carrying conviction to every 
candid mind. 

Mr W. Well, I acknowledge that I never could like 
that egression myself; but aa I found it in my Bible, I 
of course thought it must be right. 

Mxn, I will only mention two other corruptions of 
Scripture, which, together with those \ have already 
noticed, have an important bearing on Christian doctrines. 
The first is in Colossians ii. 2, 3. where, as the text now 
stands, we read the mystery of Ood, and of the Father, 
and of Christ, in whom are hid, S^c. The clause and of the 
Father and of Christ, according to Griesbach, should be 
omitted, so that it will read thus : '' the mystery of God, 
in which, i. e. in which mystery, are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge." 

The last false reading, which I shall notice, is that in 
Revelations i. 11, where Jesus Christ is represented as say- 
ing : " I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last," 
which clause should be wholly omitted ; the evidence 
against it being sufficient, in the view of learned Trinita-* 
rians themselves, to authorize its rejection. 

Mr W, I never heard much about the two texts you 
have last mentioned, and did not know that they were 
thought to be ver / important. 

Min, Perhaps they are not so regarded generally ; yet 
respecting tie latter, Dr Doddridge thus remarks : " I 
cannot forbear recording it, that this text has done more 
than any other in the B.ble, towards preventing me from 

VOL. 11. 3 
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giving into that scheme, which would make our Lord 
Jesus Christ no more than a deified creature." 

Mr W. Well this is strange, 1 must confess. I have 
always considered the texts you have mentioned as some 
of the strongest in the Bible against Unitarians ; and yet 
you bring strong evidence to show that they are corrupt. 
I should conclude from this that Trinitarians must have 
altered them to favor their views. But you said that 
there were different readings in different manuscripts. 
Why may not the alterations have been made by Unitari- 
ans ; for I suppose some of the manuscripts were written 
by them, were they not ? 

jMi'w. It is doubtful whether any now in existence 
were. During the dark ages, when most of the manu- 
scripts now known were written, the holy scriptures were 
in the keeping of Trinitarians, who certainly would not 
suffer them to be altered to favor views, which they 
deemed erroneous. Accordingly there is no evidence 
whatever of any change having been made in the man- 
uscripts of the New Testament to favor the Unitarian 
scheme. This is a striking fact and merits serious con- 
sideration. Herbert Marsh, now a learned bishop of the 
church of England, and a Trinitarian, virtually admits 
that the danger is from the opposite side. '* As," he 
remarks, *' we have received our manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament, not out of the hands of ancient heretics, but 
from the Orthodox members of the Greek church, we 
have less reason to apprehend, that they have suffered in 
points of doctrine, from heretical influence.'** 

Mr W* I know not what to reply to this. I wish to 
think ovef what you have said by myself. The subject 

♦ Marsh's Lectures Part I. p. 93. 
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^s ^erj importaDt, and I wish to examine it very carefully 
Before I draw my conclusions. But I have one question 
more to ask ; what dependance can I place on the Bible, 
i^ it have been altered in the manner you say ? 

Min, The authority of the Bible is not weakened in 

the least in consequence of the corruptions which have 

^en introduced into it. What is shown to be corrupt 

^as no authority, and ought to have none. But this does 

not affect what remains, which rests on the most solid 

foundation. What I have said does not in the least affect 

the question, Whether the Bible be the word of God ? 

but relates solely to this : What properly belongs to the 

Bible 7 If it can be shown, as I think it has been shown 

in the most convincing manner, that certain texts are 

spurious or corrupt, then it follows, most certainly, that 

those texts have no authority, and ought not to be quoted 

or used as parts of the Bible. But the Bible itself we 

may still regard with veneration and confidence, as a 

perfect rule of faith and practice. 

Mr W. But how do I know that it has not been 
altered in many other places besides those you have men- 
tioned ? You said, if I remember right, that more than 
one hundred thousand various readings had been found 
in examining the different manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment only. 

Min. Yes ; but at the same time we are assured that 
not one in a hundred of these affects the sense ; and that 
the number is very small indeed of those which afiect 
the doctrines of Christianity. It may be satisfactory to 
you to know that the five I have noticed are nearly all 
which have a bearing on important doctrines. And I 
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believe there is not one which seriously affects the moral 
precepts of the gospel. 

• Mr TV, I am glad to have this assurance. It relieves 
me from much anxiety. I shall still be permitted to 
venerate my Bible, and to follow its heavenly guidance. 

Mtn, Yes my friend, it would be sad indeed to make 
shipwreck of faith in the pursuit of knowledge.— But if 
our faith is a reasonable principle it will bear the closest 
examination. And we shall hold it with a firmer grasp 
and derive from it more important aids, when it has been 
proved and we know from examination that it rests on a 
broad and immoveable foundation. I should think that 
every Christian would wish to know what does, and what 
does not belong to the Bible ; and by that means, to ob- 
tain the scriptures in as perfect a state as possible. It is 
ungenerous and unjust to charge a man with the guilt of 
altering the Bible or of undermining its authority, because 
he is anxious to remove from it any errors that have crept 
into it since the time it was written, and to bring it, as 
nearly as possible, to the state in which it was lefl by the 
sacred writers. 

Mr W. I feel the force of your remark. You have 
taught me a i^seful lesson, which I trust I shall not soon 
forget — not to be hasty in passing judgment on the con- 
duct of others, especially in regard to subjects which I do 
not understand. I sincerely thank you for your kindness 
and hope you will forgive the rashness and injustice of 
my censure. 

Min, With all my heart. A sense of our common 
frailty should teach us both humility, and lead us to extend 
to others that charity which we must wish them to exer 
cise towards us. 
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though a Trinitarian, yet as an honest man, when he 
found that a text was manifestly corrupt, he did not 
retain it, because it favored his views, but corrected it 
according to the evidence which was presented to his 
mind. Although, in consulting numerous manuscripts 
of the New Testament, both in Greek and in other lan- 
guages, he met with a great number of various readings, 
amounting in all, together with those which had been 
discovered before, to more than one hundred thousand, 
yet it is satisfactory to know that the number is very 
small of those which seriously affect the sense. Some 
of the most important of these I will now mention. 

Mr W, Am I to understand then, that you follow 
the authority of a Trinitarian in what you regard as cor- 
ruptions of Scripture 1 

Jff'n. I do. I beg you will bear this in mind through 
the whole of my remarks. Next to the text in John, 
which we have already considered, the most important 
corruption of Scripture is that in 1 Tim. iii. 16, where 
according to the received text we read : — '* And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness; God wets 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory" The true text would be 
rendered thujs : — " Crreat is the mystery of godliness. He 
who was manifest in the flesh, was justified," &c. 

Mr W. Is the evidence in this case as strong as in 
the former ? 

Min. I do not think it is; though I should think.it 
sufficient to convince any candid person, that the text as 
it now stands is corrupt. Many of the remarks, which 
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were made in reference to the passage in John, will apply 
to this. But you shall have the opportunity to judge for 
yourself. Here is a book (Sparks' Tracts, No. 4) which 
contains a very complete and satisfactory view of the 
subject on which we are conversing, in Two Letters 
written by the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton, which I 
should be happy to lend to you ; and I am great] j mis- 
taken if you do not find yourself well repaid for the 
careful perusal of them. 

Mr W. It may be as you say ; I should, however, like 
to see for myself, and will gladly accept your offer. But 
was the Sir Isaac Newton you mentioned, the great 
philosopher of that name, of whom we so often hear 1 

Min. The same ; he was not only a great philoso- 
pher, but a learned theologian and a devout and hum- 
ble Christian. I ought, however, to remind you^ that 
Newton was not a Trinitarian, but a firm believer 
in the strict unity of God. You can make whatever 
allowance you please for this circumstance, in read- 
ing his writings. But I imagine you will see no cause 
to suspect him of unfairness in the statements and 
reasonings contained in these excellent Letters. And I 
ought to remark further, that although Newton agrees 
with the most learned, critical writers of the present day 
in regarding this text, as it now stands in our Bibles, aa 
corrupt, he differs from many of them in the amende 
ment he prefers. The text, as he would restore it, would 
be rendered thus : — Great is the mystery of godliness ^ 
which was manifest, &c. The truth is, there is nearly 
equal evidence in favor of each of these readings ; but 
very little in support of the text as it now stands, 
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Mr W, But the difference is too considerable be- 
tween these various readings, to have happened by mis- 
take. Who could be so careless as to mistake the word 
Ood for He who or which 7 A person who should write 
the former, instead of either of the latter of these ex- 
pressions, must do it designedly, I should think. 

Min. Your remark is just when applied to the En- 
glish words, but not when applied to the corresponding 
words in Greek. This I think I can make intelligible to 
you, though you cannot read Greek. 

Thus the Greek word O means Which, 

OC means He who, 
and 6C* means God. 
Observe how easily the first or the second of these ex- 
.pressions might be altered into the third. We are in- 
formed that this was done by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Macedonius, in the beginning of the sixth century, 
for which he was banished by the emperor, ( Anastasius) ; 
but, the friends of the patriarch afterwards prevailing, the 
alteration, which he had made in this text, obtained 
currency, and was willingly adopted as the true reading. 
(Sparks' Tracts, No. IV. p. 307—316.) In addition to 
this, Sir Isaac Newton gives an account of two Greek 
manuscripts, in one of which it is evident from inspection 
that the first, and in the other that the second, of the 
Greek words I have just shown you has been altered. with 
the pen, so as to make them conform to the received 
text. (p. 315—317.) 

Mr W. That must have been done designedly; I 
should not have thought that any one would have dared 
to treat the Bible in that way. 

♦Abbreviation for OEOC. 
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3iin. It mast have been done designedly, as you 
say ; and it is sad to think, that any one should dare to 
commit such a fraud. But is it not equally surprising 
that any should be found willing to retain and use as 
genuine scripture what is so manifestly corrupt ? 

Mr W. Yes, if they believed it to be corrupt ; and I 
should think that the evidence you brought against the 
passage in John would convince every one that it is cor- 
rupt. But I am not ready to admit that the passage 
in Timothy, God manifest in the fleshy is not now just 
as it should be. I do not like the expression, He 
who was manifest in the flesh. There is no mystery in 
that. But the Apostle says, '' Great is the mystery of 
godliness." 

Min, Perhaps you are led into an error by the sound. 
Do you not mistake godliness for Godhead^ and under- 
stand the Apostle to say, Great is the mystery of the 
Godhead, or of the Divine nature ? 

Mr W, Why, yes ; I supposed that was his meaning. 

Min. Consider then, that it is the mystery of godli- 
ness, or piety, or as the term may here be understood, the 
whole scheme of human redemption hy Jesus Christ, i. e. 
the method hy which men are made godly or pious, of 
which the Apostle speaks, without any allusion to the 
Divine nature, or the mystery of the incarnation, as it is 
sometimes called. 

Mr W. I never heard the passage explained in that 
manner before. Indeed, as it is called a mystery, I did 
not suppose I could understand it, and therefore did not 
make the attempt. 
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Min. There is no good reason why we should not 
endeavor to nnderstand what is termed in the Scriptures 
a mysttry, A mystery is not something unintelligibie, 
but something which is or has beeuj hidden. Now if the 
Apostle used language which he intended should be un- 
derstood, I should be glad to know what rational mean- 
ing can be given to the expressions, God was manifest in 
the flesh; God w€3 justified in the Spirit; God was 
seen of angels ; God was preached to the Gentiles ; God 
was believed on in the world ; God was taken up into 
glory ? Applied to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, they 
convey an intelligible and consistent meaning. But how. 
could God, who is himself a spirit, be justified in tht 
Spirit ? And how could God, the eternal and immutable 
Jehovah, be taken up into glory 1 

Mr W. I never thought of putting the words together 
after that manner. I believe, after all, the passage must be 
wrong as it now stands ; and if the evidence against it 
is as strong as you intimated, I will not contend for it any 
longer. I shall lose no time in reading the book you have 
put into my hands. But are there other corruptions of 
scripture as important as the two you have mentioned ? 

Min. Perhaps not quite as important. There are how- 
ever several others, which are of sufficient importance to 
merit notice. Thus the text in Acts xx. 28. instead of 
" the church of Ood^^ should read the church of the Lord 
** which he hath purchased with his own blood." I should 
think that every one would be glad that the evidence in 
favor of this change is so strong as it is, since there is 
something exceedingly shocking to the mind in the idea 
conveyed by the words as they now stand in our Bibles. 
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Indeed the evidence tgainst it, derived from manascripts, 
versions, and the ancient Fathers, is so strong, that I do 
not see how it can fail of carrying conviction to every 
candid mind. 

Mr W. Well, I acknowledge that I never could like 
that expression myself; but as I found it in my Bible, I 
of course thought it must be right. 

Min, I will only mention two other corruptions of 
Scripture, which, together with those I have already 
noticed, have an important bearing on Christian doctrines. 
The first is in Colossians ii. 2, 3. where, as the text now 
stands, we read the mystery of God, and of the Father ^ 
and of Christy in whom are hid, S^c, The clause and of the 
Father and of Christ, according to Griesbach, should be 
omitted, so that it will read thus : " the mystery of God, 
in which, i. e. in which mystery, are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge." 

The last false reading, which I shall notice, is that in 
Revelations i. 11, where Jesus Christ is represented as say- 
ing : " I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last," 
which clause should be wholly omitted ; the evidence 
against it being sufficient, in the view of learned Trinita-^ 
rians themselves, to authorize its rejection. 

Mr W. I never heard much about the two texts you 
have last mentioned, and did not know that they were 
thought to be very important. 

Min, Perhaps they are not so regarded generally ; yet 
respecting tie latter, Dr Doddridge thus remarks : " I 
cannot forbear recording it, that this text has done more 
than any other in the B.ble, towards preventing me from 

VOL. 11. 3 
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giving into that scheme, which would make our Lord 
Jesus Christ no more than a deified creature.*' 

Mr W. Well this is strange, 1 must confess. I have 
always considered the texts you have mentioned as some 
of the strongest in the Bihle against Unitarians ; and yet 
you bring strong evidence to show that they are corrupt. 
I should conclude from this that Trinitarians must have 
altered them to favor their views. But you said that 
there were different readings in different manuscripts. 
Why may not the alterations have been made by Unitari- 
ans ; for I suppose some of the manuscripts were written 
by them, were they not ? 

Min, It is doubtful whether any now in existence 
were. During the dark ages, when most of the manu- 
scripts now known were written, the holy scriptures were 
in the keeping of Trinitarians, who certainly would not 
suffer them to be altered to favor views, which they 
deemed erroneous. Accordingly there is no evidence 
whatever of any change having been made in the man- 
uscripts of the New Testament to favor the Unitarian 
scheme. This is a striking fact and merits serious con- 
sideration. Herbert Marsh, now a learned bishop of the 
church of England, and a Trinitarian, virtually admits 
that the danger is from the opposite side. ** As," he 
remarks, *' we have received our manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament, not out of the hands of ancient heretics, but 
from the Orthodox members of the Greek church, we 
have less reason to apprehend, that they have suffered in 
points of doctrine, from heretical influence."* 

Mr W* I know not what to reply to this. I wish to 
think ov€ff what you have said by myself. The subject 

* Marsh's Lectures Part I. p. 93. 
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is very important, and I wish to examine it very carefully 
before I draw my conclusions. But I have one question 
more to ask ; what dependance can I place on the Bible, 
if it have been altered in the manner you say ? 

Min, The authority of the Bible is not weakened in 
the least in consequence of the corruptions which have 
been introduced into it. What is shown to be corrupt 
has no authority, and ought to have none. But this does 
not affect what remains, which rests on the most jolid 
foundation. What I have said does not in the least affect 
the question. Whether the Bible be the word of Qod 1 
but relates solely to this : What properly belongs to the 
Bible ? If it can be shown, as I think it has been shown 
in the most convincing manner, that certain texts are 
spurious or corrupt, then it follows, most certainly, that 
those texts have no authority, and ought not to be quoted 
or used as parts of the Bible. But the Bible itself we 
may still regard with veneration and confidence, as a 
perfect rule of faith and practice. 

Mr W. But how do I know that it has not been 
altered in many other places besides those you have men- 
tioned 1 You said, if I remember right, that more than 
one hundred thousand various readings had been found 
in examining the different manuscripts of the New Testa-* 
ment only. 

Min, Yes ; but at the same time we are assured that 
not one in a hundred of these affects the sense ; and that 
the number is very small indeed of those which affect 
the doctrines of Christianity. It may be satisfactory to 
you to know that the five I have noticed are nearly all 
which have a bearing on important doctrines. And X 
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believe there is not one which seriously affects the moral 
precepts of the gospel. 

• Mr W. I am glad to have this assurance. It relieves 
me from much anxiety. I shall still be permitted to 
venerate my Bible, and to follow its heavenly guidance. 

Min, Yes my friend, it would be sad indeed to make 
shipwreck of faith in the pursuit of knowledge. — But if 
our faith is a reasonable principle it' will bear the closest 
examination. And we shall hold it with a firmer grasp 
and derive from it more important aids, when it has been 
proved and we know from examination that it rests on a 
broad and immoveable foundation. I should think that 
every Christian would wish to know what does, and what 
does not belong to the Bible ; and by that means, to ob- 
tain the scriptures in as perfect a state as possible. It is 
ungenerous and unjust to charge a man with the guilt of 
altering the Bible or of undermining its authority, because 
he is anxious to remove from it any errors that have crept 
into it since the time it was written, and to bring it, as 
nearly as possible, to the state in which it was left by the 
sacred writers. 

Mr W, I feel the force of your remark. You have 
taught me a ijseful lesson, which I trust I shall not soon 
forget — not to be hasty in passing judgment on the con- 
duct of others, especially in regard to subjects which I do 
not understand. I sincerely thank you for your kindness 
and hope you will forgive the rashness and injustice of 
my censure. 

Min, With all my heart. A sense of our common 
frailty should teach us both humility, and lead us to extend 
to others that charity which wc must wish them to exer 
cise towards us. 
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In the excited spirit of religious inquiry, which distin- 
guishes the present age ; at a time when many commu- 
laities are shaken with the dying struggles of almost spent 
^d exhausted errors, and the contest of parties is es 
violent as if, indeed, the mortal crisis were approaching : 
at a time, when the mingled cries of exultation, and 
anathema, and warning have risen up and filled the whole 
atmosphere of the church ; I doubt not there are many, 
who, in the silence of their own hearts, and with the 
prayer of the agitated Saul, are devoutly saying, ''Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ? " ** What wilt thou have 
me to believe ? Shall I embrace this or that opinion ? 
Shall I join myself with this or that class of Christians ? '' 
In short, what is true ? What is right 7 What is agreea- 
ble to the divine will ? — are questions, not only of deep 
import, but of pervading interest. 

These questions, or this question rather, I propose to 
consider. And there is a reason for so doing, not only 
in the state of the genersJ mind, but in the state of a few 
individual minds. It is a matter of great exultation, with 
the adherents qf the popular religion, that here and there 
a man, of reputed liberal views, has become Orthodox. 
It would seem^ indeed, a^ if there was something like re* 
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ligioas hallucination in this boasting : for it is an unde- 
niable fact, that for every such change of opinions, ten 
men, at least, have left the ranks of Orthodoxy for a 
more Liberal system. How otherwise, in fact, has the 
body of Liberal Christians been formed ? Instances, in 
confirmation of this statement, are continually and un- 
sought, coming to my knowledge. I recollect now a 
case, where, in the course of a year, and in a perfectly 
settled state of things, upon the mere strength of convic- 
tion, and at some pecuniary sacrifices, eleven ^ families 
have left one Orthodox parish, and joined themselves to 
a single Unitarian society. The fact, however, was 
never trumpeted through the land, for it was not of 
such an extraordinary nature as to furnish occasion for 
any ado about it. It was never, that I know, published 
in a newspaper, and I hope it never will be. 

Neither is it because I am at all concerned about such 
conversions to the Orthodox party, that I now refer to 
them. As I care less about the census of a party, than 
its principles, I am more than consoled by seeing that 
some good will be produced by this mixture of a few men 
who have entertained Liberal views, with the Orthodox. 
I refer to them, therefore, for the sake of stating, that it 
is, in ray judgment, from an erroneous estimate of the 
nature of true religion, from mistaken views of the pro- 
per tests of piety, that they have been led to this change 
in their opinions. What I design to suggest in this re- 
mark, I shall unfold in the following discussion of the 
question — What is true religion ? 

I may add, that whoever has observed the progress of 

religious opinions for the last ten years in this country, 

must be aware that this question has become one of a re- 

Jfjaj^Jcably practical and spirituai cYi^i^^xet. S^jeculative 
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oootrorerries aeeni to hate pasBed by, with the many, tnd 
I doabt, indeed, whether they erer did Teiy deeply 
interest the many — the many, I mean, of the rdigiams. 
loqairy seems now, at any rate, to have gone to the elt^ 
meats and nitai pnmeiples of practical religion. And, 
indeed, it may be cpiestioned whether half of our sptada^ 
five differences do not proceed from different riews of 
what religion is, in its elements and practical principles, 
of what it is, as it exists in the heart. 

K this be true, it becomes doubly important to examine 
the question before us. I think, indeed, that those who 
tmdertake to enlighten others, cannot do a more impor- 
tant service than clearly to point out, and continually to 
hold up, the discriminations between a true and false re- 
ligion. I must take leave to add, that the public mind, in 
my apprehension, — though much has been written, and 
excellently written, on the subject — b by no means fully in 
possession of the merits of this question. It seems to me 
as yet to have been generally decided on very rash and 
hasty considerations. It is a singular fact, indeed, that 
much less reference has been had to scripture, in deter- 
mining the nature of religion itself, than in settling its 
disputed dogmas. It was easier, no doubt, to deal with the 
polemics of Christianity (for the books are full of them) 
than to go into an accurate and deliberate consideration 
of the real spirit of our Saviour, as it was exhibited in the 
general strain of his language, and the general tenor of 
his conduct. We want the impartial and elaborate in- 
vestigation, and the acute and discriminating eye of a 
Paley for this. How much easier is it to be a sort of 
scriptural gladiator, like Horsley, or Magee, f)ghting with 
texts and criticisms, and striving chiefly to beat down an 
ad^ersar^ ! 
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ligious hallucination in this boasting : for it is an unde- 
niable fact, that for every such change of opinions, ten 
men, at least, have left the ranks of Orthodoxy for a 
more Liberal system. How otherwise, in fact, has the 
body of Liberal Christians been formed ? Instances, in 
confirmation of this statement, are continually and un- 
sought, coming to my knowledge. I recollect now a 
case, where, in the course of a year, and in a perfectly 
settled state of things, upon the mere strength of convic- 
tion, and at some pecuniary sacrifices, eleven' families 
have left one Orthodox parish, and joined themselves to 
a single Unitarian society. The fact, however, was 
never trumpeted through the land, for it was not of 
such an extraordinary nature as to furnish occasion for 
any ado about it. It was never, that I know, published 
in a newspaper, and I hope it never will be. 

Neither is it because I am at all concerned about such 
conversions to the Orthodox party, that I now refer to 
them. As I care less about the census of a party, than 
its principles, I am more than consoled by seeing that 
some good will be produced by this mixture of a few men 
who have entertained Liberal views, with the Orthodox. 
I refer to them, therefore, for the sake of stating, that it 
is, in ray judgment, from an erroneous estimate of the 
nature of true religion, from mistaken views of the pro- 
per tests of piety, that they have been led to this change 
in their opinions. What I design to suggest in this re- 
mark, I shall unfold in the following discussion of the 
question — What is true religion ? 

I may add, that whoever has observed the progress of 

religious opinions for the last ten years in this country, 

must be aware that this question has become one of a re- 

^parkably practical and spiritual character. Speculative 
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rorersies aeem to have passed by, with the manyt and 
»ubt, indeed, whether they erer did Tery deeply 
est the many — the many, I mean, of the rdigiou9» 
iry seems now, at any rate, to have gone to the tie- 
s and vital principles of practical religion. And, 
edy it may be questioned whether half of ouri|iecti^ 
differences do not proceed from different views of 
; religion is, in its elements and practical principles, 
hat it is, as it exists in the heart, 
this be true, it becomes doubly important to examine 
|uestion before us. I think, indeed, that those who 
irtake to enlighten others, cannot do a more impor- 
serrice than clearly to point out, and continually to 

up, the discriminations between a true and false re- 
D. I must take leave to add, that the public mind, in 
ipprehension, — though much has been written, and 
llently written, on the subject — is by no means fully in 
^ssion of the merits of this question. It seems to me 
it to have been generally decided on very rash and 
f considerations. It is a singular fact, indeed, that 
h less reference has been had to scripture, in deter- 
ng the nature of religion itself, than in settling its 
%ted dogmas. It was easier, no doubt, to deal with the 
mics of Christianity (for the books are full of them) 

to go into an accurate and deliberate consideration 
le real spirit of our Saviour, as it was exhibited in the 
iral strain of his language, and the general tenor of 
conduct. We want the impartial and elaborate in- 
igation, and the acute and discriminating eye of a 
y for this. How much easier is it to be a sort of 
>tural gladiator, like Horsley, or Magee, fighting with 
) and criticisms, and striving chiefly to beat down an 
irsary ! 
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I have now Idd before my readers the object and plan 
of the remarks I have to offer, and I shall endeavor, as 
briefly as I am able, to bring forward some of the consid- 
erations already adverted to, which bear upon the quech 
tion, what is true religion ? 

I. My first object — as I have stated — ^my first object 
under the head of this general inquiry, is to notice some 
of those popular tests, which appear to me superficial and 
unsatisfactory. 

One of these tests is seriousness in religion. On this 
point, I would not be misunderstood for a moment. True 
religion, undoubtedly, is serious. But it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the false, by this attribute, because we 
know that a false religion may be serious too. I would, 
indeed, be serious in religion, but I would not, for that 
reason, conclude that I was right. A man may be as 
serious in an error, as in the truth ; as serious in a bad 
purpose, or feeling, as in a good one. For seriousness 
is nothing else but a certain intentness of mind, and a 
man is intent only because he is interested ; and will you 
say, that, because a man is interested about any thing, 
therefore that thing is right ? 

It is pflkin that there could not be a more superficial 
and unsatisfactory test than this. Every religion may 
claim it, and I am not sure but the worst religions may 
claim the most of it. It is certain that superstition, in all 
its forms, has been emphatically serious. 

Neither can I allow — with the admonition which this 
general fact gives me — neither can I allow, that a pectin 
liar seriousness is a remarkably good sign. The state of 
mind most natural to a good man, it seems to me, is cheer- 
fulness ; a considerate, calm cheerfulness. And I must 
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nigard it as Ferjr nnibrtaDatey and, in iaet, aa no better 
than a relic of old mperatition, that the deToat and good 
man ahoold haTO come to be currently and technically 
denominated a serieut man. Far better were it to say of 
one, who has become religions, provided he heu become 
truitf so, — to say, he is now a cheerful and a happy man. 
This test is sometimes presented under a different form. 
It is said, that the church, the bodif of the serious, so 
called, is found, in almost every division of society, to be 
in &vor of the Orthodox views of religion. And what 
does this prove t Why, that the devotees of a religion 
are more attached to it than others. The Church, so 
called, has derived its religion, such as it is, from Orthodox 
views. Of course, it prefers those views. But if this 
proves any thing, every sect and class of religionists upon 
earth may claim the benefit of the argument. By this 
rule of judging, the religious seriousness of Jews, Ma- 
hometans and Pagans, will prove their religion to be right. 
I say, the Church, so called ; for it seems to be thought 
by many, that the bare annexing of this name to a body 
of men, entitles them to be considered as the representa- 
tives and expounders of the system of christian faith and 
piety. But surely, it can require but a moment's reflec- 
tion on the history of the church, to satisfy any man, that 
such a presumption is altogether unwarrantable. Take 
the case of the Reformation. Did the adherence of the 
body of Priests, Monks, and Professors, to the Catholic 
Religion, prove that religion to be right ? Did the deep 
seriousness and awe, with which they undoubtedly re- 
garded their religious observances, — I say, did this sen- 
ousness prove any thing 1 
The next test which is commonly insisted on, is great 
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and unusual feeUng about religion. Here again I must 
take the same precaution against being misapprehended. 
A traly religious man will feel, and he will feel as deeply 
as his mind is capable of feeling, on this momentous and 
infinite concern. But this is the discrimination. Because 
a man feels, and that ever so deeply, on religion, it does 
not follow that he feels rightly, or that the sort of religion 
he feels so much about, is the right or the best religion. 
The inquiry, let it be remembered, is not, whether a 
man has any religion. He who has no feeling about it, 
of course, has no religion. And he who possesses strong 
religious emotions, is religious in some sense. But the 
question is, which of two religions is most correct and 
pure ? And what we say, is, that the degree of feeling 
is not the circumstance which must decide this question. 
In other words, the degree of any feeling is not the test 
of its purity. 

Can it be necessary much to urge or to illustrate, so 
plain a position as this ? Is a man's sensibility, then, the 
measure of his virtue ? Are the best affections the most 
violent ? Is that the best and purest character, necessa- 
rily, which has the most of excitement in it 1 Shall we 
reason so loosely as to confound a man's temperament 
with his worth and piety 1 

But make the comparison, now^— since it is often 
brought to that,-^between two great bodies of religionists. 
And suppose that there is less or more feeling in one than 
the other 1 Does that settle the claims of either to the 
purest form of religion ? By this rule of judging, I say, 
that Christianity itself cannot stand. Without doubt, 
there have been forms of Pagan religion, so strange and 
awful, or so cruel and sanguinary as to have awakened 

a 
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far more emotion than our own. Were they, therefore, 
truer ? Let any of our christian sects, if tliey can, com- 
pare their zeal, or sensibility, with that of the pilgrims, 
and devotees, and victims of Heathen and Moslem faith. 

There is another discrimination which I must offer, 
before leaving this topic. I make a distinction between 
passion and affection. Passion is irregular, tumultuous, 
violent, evanescent. Affection is habitual, calm, deep, 
abiding. Now, take, for an example of the affections, 
the head of a family, a husband, a father, a man devoted 
to his family, a man of strong domestic attaclimcnts. He 
never says any thing about them, perlia[)5 ; he does not 
often weep with the exxess of his parental feelings ; he 
makes no ado about them ; but he goes on from day to 
day, and from week to week, through a regular course 
of careful and painstaking business, to provide for those 
who are dear to him beyond expression. This, I say, 
is unquestionable affection ; strong, deep, and constant. 
But you are aware that there is a counterpart to this pic- 
ture. There is a man, who, through his habitual indo- 
lence and negligence, leaves his family to suffering, or, at 
least, to want and inconvenience, and yet he may give far 
stronger visible and direct demonstrations of feeling, at 
times ; he may be, occasionally, fond to excess of those 
he professes to love ; he may exhibit, now and then, all 
the signs of a superficial and factitious sensibility. This 
is passion. And it can require no casuistry in morals, to 
decide between these descriptions of character. 

Now, I fear that much of what is called religious feel- 
ing in the community, is of this latter kind. There is 
much occasional and factitious feeling, but far less that 
is real and permanent. There is much feeling at church, 

VOL. II. 2 
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perhaps, — feeling which belongs to the place, which is of 
the church, local, ritual feeling, and if this is so very 
much to be desired, — to be desired, merely because it is 
feeling — you would find twice as much of it, if you were 
to cross Jhe way, and enter the theatre. There is much 
extravagant and tumultuous excitement, tears, and groans, 
and raptures : but it is quite another question, whether 
they who value these things so highly, are, in their re- 
ligious feelings, wise and reasonable, charitable and kind, 
calm, gentle, pure, and heavenly. I allow that strong 
feelings, like ^A65e, are tests,* but I cannot admit that 
strong feelings, of themselves, are decisive, till I examine 
them. I allow that strong feelings like these are tests, 
but I question whether these feelings are from their very 
nature, apt to be so strong, as emotions of uncharitable- 
ness, anger, pride, and self-complacency. As far as 
human nature has yet developed itself, at least, I fear it 
must be admitted, that the strongest passions in man are 
not the amiable passions, — at least, not the pure and the 
right passions, but the selfish, the self-complacent, and the 
revengeful. Besides, in the very nature of things, it may 
be doubted, I repeat, whether the right affections are likely 
to be attended with so much of strong and agitated emo- 
tion, as the wrong. What wonder is it, if the zeal of the bad 
passions, in this bad world, should often b3 greater than 
the zeal of the good ? Or if " the children of this world 
should be wiser than the children of light? " What won- 
der, that uncharitableness should be a stronger feeling than 
candor, and confidence stronger than modesty 1 v\ hat 
wonder, that denunciation and abuse should provoke a 
more powerful emotion, and require more powerful de- 
monstrations, than urbanity and good will ? In the one 
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case, I have only to sit still, and calmly wish my brother 
well ; in the other, I must rise ap, and beat him dowo, if 
I am able, and lay him prostrate at my feet. I hare read 
enough of past history, I have lived long enough, and 
have seen enough, I confess, to make me stand in absolute 
distrust and doubt, of the presumed superior worth of ex- 
cited and strong emotions. I should expect to find, in the 
worst religion, in the most narrow, severe, and bigoted 
religion, in the religion that flows from the most extrava- 
gant and soul harrowing creed, the most of what the world 
calls strong feeling. And yet, in my heart, I believe, 
that in the gentleness, and kindness, and warmth of pure 
christian affection, there is, after all, a deeper and a truer 
feeling. 

In the third place, a zeal about the ritual observances 
of piety— observances, I mean, of prayers, sabbaths, &c, 
is urged as a test of true religion. 

Much as these observances are to be valued, in the 
character of auxiliaries and aids to piety, all history shows 
that it will not do to erect them into tests of truth or true 
religion. Compare Paganism with Revealed Religion. 
Judaism with Christianity, Popery with Protestantism, the 
church of England with Puritanism, and any contem- 
porary sect with the society of Friends, and you have 
the points of the argument before you. The former, 
in every instance, had more zeal about ritual observan- 
ces ; the latter, though confessedly improving upon the 
former, had less. Have Heathens held a purer religion 
than the children of Heaven's immediate teaching ? Was 
the Jew — was the Pharisee a holier man than the unos- 
tentatious, humble Christian ? He claimed to be holier 
I know, and said to others, " stand by thyself," — but was 
he so? Are the Catholics, again, a putei bod^ \.\\a.\\.\.Vsa 
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Protestants? Must the Puritans yield, in aoleinn and 
earnest piety, to the Churchmen, who persecuted them 
for their simplicity in the matter of ritual observances 1 
Or need the Friends, I fearlessly add, yield to any sect ? 
I regret the necessity, which the defence of truth im- 
poses on mc, of going into this argument. The age 
does not want it. It is the tendency of this and of every 
more intellectual age — it is the tendency especially of the 
intellect of every age, to be indifferent about forms. The 
mind, as it advances, is apt to throw off these, as shac- 
kles ; and it is liable from its imperfection to go too fast 
and too far in this. The progress of mind in short, is a 
process of simplifying. It demands greater simplicity, in 
all its exhibitions — demands it not only in religion, but 
in manners, in taste, in style, in laws, in government, in 
everything. 

In fine, I value the observances of piety. I would 
have them respected. I would have them far more 
earnestly and devoutly resorted to, than they have ever 
yet been. I would have reflecting men beware, lest, 
by the abuse of these things, they be driven from 
the proper use of them. But so long as I remem- 
ber the frequent prayers of Mahometans and Hindoos 
that leave ours altogether in the shade — so long as I re- 
member the zealous Sabbath-keeping of the Jews, I 
cannot admit that such observances are infallible tests of 
truth and piety. The total neglect of these things, would 
undoubtedly be a bad sign. But who, — i. e. what party is 
guilty of such neglect ? And who does not know, that* 
as in the case of our Saviour, the more liberal observances 
may be the " heartier and more true ? " 
In the fourth place, extrcwrdinary sacrifices and enter" 

jfrzses in religion, are commonly biou^VvX. foiYjwd as tests 

*'' that which is true. 
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It is impossible, however much we might desire it, to 
sunrej this topic in the abstract. It is the argument 
oftenest adduced and most insisted on, in favor of the 
popular religion of this country. It is probably the main 
support of the popular confidence. Behold our Mission- 
ary Societies, our Sunday School Unions, our Benevolent 
Associations, our great Christian enterprises. Can the 
religion which gives birth to all these be wrong ? Can it b^ 
other than the best ? See how much we are domg, and 
how much we are denying ourselves for Christ. Can all 
this proceed from any thing but the superior love of Christ ? 
We might ask, what the boasting proceeds from ; but that 
is not to our present purpose. 

It is rather singular, we may, however, remark by the 
way, that the popular, the prevailing, the predominant, and 
powerful religion of the land should talk of its sacrifices. 
There are many, who can think notjiing a sacrifice, but 
the giving of — that dearest of all things to them — money. 
The standing forth, for conscience's sake as the mark of 
general obloquy, the being shunned and villified, the bear- 
ing of hard names and cruel insinuations, the loss of rep- 
utation among the great body of the people, and the 
wounds of private friendship, — all these things, in the 
common and worldly estimate, weigh as nothing in the 
balance with a few paltry items of dollars and cents ! 

But to let this pass ; we may observe in the first place, 
that the test just stated fails to establish any thing, because 
all sects are engaged, more or less, in these very enter- 
prises of christian benevolence. 

But if it be said, that some sects do and sacrifice much 
more than others, for their religion, then let me, in the 
second place, refer you to religionists who do and sacri- 
fice still more than they, and whose claim to the truth ^ 

VOL. II, 2* 
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according to this argument, will be still better. What 
are all the Protestant Missions in the world, compared 
with what the Society of Jesuits have done and endured 1 
A mere drop in the bucket. If the spirit of missions 
is the test of true religion, we must go back to the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church. I speak with no un- 
friendly feelings toward missions. I only oppose the un- 
warrantable inference that is deduced from them. 

But further : on this ground of extraordinary exertions 
and sacrifices, we shall find still stronger competitors than 
the Jesuits. Let the whole body of our christian zealots 
of every name, be confronted with the Hindoo devotees, 
and we cannot st^nd before them. What can we show 
to compare with their ablutions, and purifications, and 
scrupulous rites, and reiterated prayers, and unnumber- 
ed austerities ? What can we show to compare with the 
crushed victims of Juggernaut, with the horrid self-im- 
molations of the funeral pile, with the cries of deserted 
age and helpless infancy, that rise along the banks of the 
Ganges ? What, in fine, can we show to compare with 
that whole land of sacrifice, which has been measured over 
its entire extent with the prostrations of pilgrims, and 
whose luxuriant and beautiful groves hang out from their 
evergreen boughs, the withered and sunburnt skeletons 
of emaciated and expiring devotees. 

Nay more, these religionists appeal to these very exam- 
ples to support the claim of their own system to superi- 
ority. And on this ground, I repeat it, we cannot 
meet them. We are obliged to say, that there are other 
and better tests. We appeal to the intrinsic purity, to 
the interior principles of our religion. And we do 
rightly. 
But I mast add, as a distinct obaeivalvon, that this 
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maio and uliimate ground of judgment, is the very thing 
that is overlooked in all these popular tests of religion. 
These tests, it is obTious, are all circumstantial and con- 
ditional. They are circumstantial. They relate not to 
the essence of religiou, but to its accidents and adjuncts. 
Any particular degrees of seriousness and feeling are 
not religion, though they may belong to it. And ritual 
observances are not religion, though they may assist it. 
And missions and associations are not religion, though 
they may proceed from it. These tests are all condition- 
al, too. ijTaman's religion is right, then his seriousness, 
and feeling, and enterprise in its behalf, may be right. 
But this ultimate question, — are the man's notions of re- 
ligion right ! — is left untouched by these popular tests, 

** It is good," says the Apostle, ** to be zealously affect 
ed always," — but in what? — "m a good thing J' And 
I wish that men would be more zealous than they are, a 
thousand fold more zealous, in the love of God, and in 
the love of one another. There is no danger here. 
These are the great, the absolute, the unquestionable 
commandments. But to be zealous about matters of 
form and circumstance, about creeds and systems, about 
questionable projects, and uncommanded services, — this 
is quite another thing. It may be well, and it may not 
be. It may be a good thing in its place, but let it not — 
let not this zeal, or seriousness, or sensibility, take the 
place of those great tests and evidences of piety which 
God has ordained, for our guidance. 

II. From these views of the insufficiency of some of 
the popular tests of true religion, let us turn to the only 
true standard — the Scriptures. 

And here I cannot help asking — though I do not in- 
tend to pursue the inquiry — I caniiol tve\^ ^^Vaxv^ ^ vcv^ 
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broad view, where we are told in the Scriptures, that a 
man shall be known to be a Christian, by his extraordina- 
ry seriousness, by the strength of his feelings about reli- 
gion, by his ritual observances, or his religious enter- 
prises ? Surely, the confidence with which these tests are 
brought forward, ought to have some scriptural warrant. 
It is not for the want, on this subject, of specifications in 
the Bible, for it is full of them. We hear much of 
alms-deeds and charities, of visiting the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction, of self-control and meek- 
ness, of a gentle demeanor, and a pure conduct. Time 
would fail me, to enumerate all the traits and quali- 
fications that mark out and designate the good man. 
And yet from all these, the public mind is turned away, to 
certain things, questionable in themselves, and yet more 
questionable as they are brought to serve the purposes of 
sectarian competition. Can any thing be more extra- 
ordinary — can any thing more strikingly indicate the 
thorough, and yet, unconscious perversion and sectarian 
bias of the whole religious mind of the country, than this 
fact, that nineteen times out of twenty you shall hear 
these questionable things urged to show the superiority of 
the popular religion, and only the twentieth time, if even 
then, shall a word be said about the great, the obvious, the 
abundant principles of evidence that are scattered up and 
down through the New Testament? 

But not to dwell upon this surprising inconsistency in 
those who call themselves Christians, I would desire of 
any one who would know what true religion is, to read 
the discourses of our Saviour, to take a deliberate survey 
of their general character and spirit, to observe also the 
example of this great Master, and to endeavor by all 
tAese means to make himself acquainted^with '* the mind 
iAat was in ChriaU* I think Vie m\\ ^u^ *\X. Xft W ^ mw^ 
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siogalarlj sober, reasonable, and calm ; renarkably free 
from all excesses and ebullitions, remarkablj free from 
ali that, in these days, is called excitement. How impos- 
sible is it to conceive of one of the scenes of a modem 
revival, as passing in the presence and under the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ! How certain do we feel that all 
these things would be rebuked in his presence ! How 
often did he check the intern i)erate zeal and superstitious 
painstaking of his disciples ! We always feel that his 
among them was the calm miud, the mind free from per- 
turbation, cheerful, gentle, affectionate. All in him was 
natural. -His feelings were never in a constrained pos- 
ture. His mind was never distorted from its true pro- 
portion and reasonable bias. We cannot connect with 
him the idea of any extravagance. 

I have spoken ^f the absence in him of what is com- 
monly called excitement. Yet he who should approach 
the instructions of our Saviour, with a view to ascertain 
their spirit, could never feel that his was a cold or a 
stem mind. He was never, indeed, except in a few cases 
where his indignation at wickedness was awakened, or 
where his soul was ' exceeding sorrowful ' in the anticipa- 
tion of that bitter cup that was prepai'ed for him — he 
was never, in the common use of that word, excited. But 
yet we are sure, on the other hand, that his feelings were 
as deep and powerful, as they were gentle and blameless. 
And when I know that iill these emotions dwelt within 
him, and that without measure — when I know that 
thoughts and purposes of infinite magnitude and magni- 
ficence were revolved in his mind, that he was acting, 
and felt that he was acting for all men and for all ages ; 
when I know, moreover, that he had in constant antici- 
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patioD the bitter agony of his crucifixion ; and when I 
see him yet self-possessed, sustained, calm, nay cheerful, 
gentle, and thoughtful of all around him, observant of 
circumstances, and natural and timely in every word and 
action, I cannot express the reverence I feel for such a 
character. I am ashamed of my zeal, my enthusiasm, 
and of whatever of my own, that I call feeling. It seems 
as if all my feelings, in the comparison, were but hasty 
passions, and all my thoughts, but wavering fancies. 
With such an example before me, I find, surely, nothing 
to boast of in my hasty impulses or my infirm sensibility. 
I can hear no more of the pretensions and confidences 
(founded on such qualities) of frail creatures like myself. 
I can see nothing for my guidance but this transcendent 
example. 

I have spoken of the sobriety of our Saviour. I must 
be allowed to doubt whether this trait of his character 
has, by any means, been sufficiently considered, or con- 
sidered in any proportion to its extraordinary nature and 
value. I am tempted to think that this is farther beyond 
us, than any thing in his character which is designed for 
our imitation. I know what it is to be zealous and en- 
thusiastic in religion. I know, alas ! what it is to be 
too cold and indifferent. But do I know what it is to be 
sober ?— to be as calm as if I were devoid of all impulse 
and emotion — to be as intensely moved as if my heart 
would break with its emotions — and yet, to be sober? 
There is a voice of moral power, a tone from the inner- 
most recesses bf the soul, a solemn, self-possessed, and 
commanding sobriety in our Saviour's teaching, which, I 
know not whether any man has ever learned from him. 
I know not whether the purest eloquence in the Christian 
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Church does not altogether fall short of this. If we are 
delighted, fascinated, fixed in admiration, we are apt to 
think that this is enough ; and the preacher who can 
produce this effect, is liable, perhaps, to think that this is 
enough. But I cannot conceive of those who listened 
to our Saviour, as going away merely delighted, as ex- 
claiming about the delightful season they had had, as 
filled with a glow and excitement. And yet they were 
penetrated to the very heart, and went away — yes, though 
they came as spies and enemies — they went away, saying, 
"Never man spake like this man." 

I have now only adverted to that sort of inquiry, which I 
could wish might be pursued, into our Saviour's character, 
and the character of his teaching and religion : but the 
limits of this tract forbid my pursuing the subject into 
detail. This, I must desire the reader, most carefully 
and candidly, to do for himself. He will find that it is 
no common inquiry^ Let him lay aside, for a time, his 
controversial zeal about texts, and doctrines, and offices, 
and simply ask — what sort of a religion — a piety was Jesus 
ChrisVs 7 I leave the inquiry ; and could wish that every 
reader would peruse the Gospels, with this single ques- 
tion before him. And when he has risen from this perusal, 
I would ask him to say, whether he believes that Jesus 
Christ would have awarded the character of the good 
man, as exclusively as is now done, to the most solemn, 
to the most zealous, to the most scrupulous in ritual ob' 
servances, or to the most active in public and ostentatious 
religious enterprises. I will only add that this is the 
legitimate and the great inquiry, because our Saviour's 
teaching is the authorized exhibition of religion, — because 
our Saviour's character is religion imbodied in an example. 

One further remark. I have not engaged in this dis- 
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cussion, because I apprehend that those who read 
it, or that any others, are liable to be, in the jusK 
sense of those words, too strict, or too serious, or ear- 
nest, or too active in the public duties of christian 
benevolence. And I believe, indeed, that the truest 
severity and rigor of virtue, are perfectly compatible 
with the truest cheerfulness and freedom of mind. I^ 
is not, then, that I consider any too strict, or that 1 
would make any less so. This is not the point at whicF 
I aim. This is not the point in hand. The question is, 
what evidence does the predominance of awy "particular 
qualities in a religion give, that that religion is the trues f 
and the best ? And when, leaving the wide and obvious 
path of the christian virtues — when, forsaking the broad 
and beaten ground of evidence, men undertake to set up 
certain doubtful qualities and actions, as the main tests 
of true religion — when ihey urge them so boldly and so 
constantly as to put the reasonable, but diffident and 
timid in doubt, it is time to speak — both for their pro- 
tection, and for the defence of truth. 

Let it be your endeavor, reader ! and mine, not only 
to speak the words of truth and soberness, but to act in 
accordance with the words we speak. Let it be our 
endeavor, and may it be our happiness and honor, to show 
that men can be serious without gloom, earnest without 
noisy excitement, and devout and active without saying, 
** come and see my zeal for tlie Lord." May we be 
found faithful to our Bible — faithful to God — and faithful 
to the duties of our present and passing lot ! I ask no 
more than this, and / ask no less. And in this, I pray 
God, that we may be found ** steadfast, immoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ! " 
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A DISSERTATION, 

On the kind and degree of Evidence necessanf to establish 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, and by which toe might 
expect the Doctrine of the Trinity would be supported 
in the Scriptures. 

It will easilj be acknowledged, that in all inquiries 
^hich depend on moral evidence, the correctness of our 
conclusions will be very much affected by the standard 
of proof by which we try them. If this standard be either 
too high or too low, if we require either too much or too 
little evidence^ we may disbelieve where we ought to 
be convinced, or be convinced where we ought to disbe- 
lieve. The sceptic, who demands a kind and degree of 
proof inconsistent with our moral nature, our state of 
probation, and the analogy of the divine government, is 
led to throw away the inestimable aids, and motives, and 
consolations, and hopes of Christianity. The believer in 
transubstantiation, on the other hand, who is satisfied 
with evidence insufficient both in its measure and its 
nature, is led to embrace a faith, which makes the gospel 
itself incredible, by making it responsible for a doctrine 
contradictory to nature, to reason, and to other parts of 
the scriptures themselves. It is evidently very important, 
therefore, that we should guard against the danger of re- 
quiring too much, or of being contented with too little 
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proof of our religious opinions. For this reason it seems 
to be proper, that one, who has never critically examined 
the proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity, should inquire, 
by what sort of evidence we may justly expect such a 
doctrine would be accompanied. 

A doctrine may, a priori^ or previously to a minute 
inquiry into its proofs, have a presumption either in its 
favor, or against it A proposition which is at once per- 
ceived to be consonant to reason and the general tenor 
of the scriptures, will have a previous, presumption in its 
favor, and may be believed to be a true doctrine of 
Christianity, with little hesitation. On the contrary, a 
proposition, which is apparently both irrational and un- 
scriptural, will have a previous presumption against it, 
and requires a more scrupulous examination, and a fuller 
and more unequivocal evidence, before it can be em- 
braced. There is a previous probability, for example^ 
that the doctrine of a providence will be found in the 
New Testament, and a previous improbability, that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation will be found there. 

In applying this general principle, we may safely say^ 
that there is a strong presumption that the scriptures will 
not be found to contain any doctrine apparently mconsist-^ 
ent with the unity of God. There is no truth of greater 
clearness and higher authority, than that there is' but one 
God. Both philosophy and revelation unite in confirm- 
ing it. The systematical unity and harmony of design 
conspicuous throughout the universe, extending to the 
moral as well as the physical world, lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the cause of all is One. All the arguments, 
which demonstrate the existence of God, lead us to the 
same conclusion. They all result in this, that the non- 
existence- ojf ai\ ipfinite, original,^ etern,al mind, implieet 
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an absordity, a oootrmdictioii, %n impossibility. Bat this 
retsoning eao hold of only one such mind. For, since 
one such mind is adequate to every effect, if it coaid he 
maintained that more than one could exist, it might be 
said of each of them, separately, that its nonexistence is 
possible; and necessary existence, therefore, could be 
prored of neitker of them. That therefore, which is the 
essence of every argument for the being of a God, would 
lose all its force, and atheism would be established on the 
rains of all religion. But, indeed, the existence of one 
infinite mind excludes, by the very definition of infinity, 
tbe possibility that there should be more than one. If 
we attempt to form the supposition of a second infinite 
Being, we at once see, that it must in every particular be 
entirely coincident with the first ; that is to say, as to all 
our ideas, it will necessarily be one and the same. 

To this great truth, that there is but one God, both 
the Jewish and Christian revelations lend all the weight 
of their divine authority. Nothing can be more full and 
express than their testimony to this point. It was the 
great object of Judaism to preserve this truth amidst the 
polytheism of the ancient world. So sacred was it es- 
teemed by the Jews, that it was a custom of theirs even 
till modern times, to repeat every morning and evening 
the passage of Deuteronomy ; Hear, O Israel, Jeho- 
vah OUR God, Jehovah is one. It is needless, how- 
ever, to multiply proofs of this point, since it is one of 
those primary principles, which arc universally admitted. 
All Christians, of every name, with whatever inconsisten- 
cy it may sometimes be done, are compelled by the force 
of scripture testimony to acknowledge, that there is one 
God, and that there is none other, but He. We are 
authorized by this universal concession to take this doc- 
roL. II. I* 
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trine as an axiom in all our reasonings on this subject, 
and to say, that whatever ^else may be finlse, this must 
be true. 

As therefore the unity of God stands on the highest 
possible evidence, we are sure, that all other truths of 
religion will be really consistent with it, and of course 
there is a high probability that they will all be apparently 
consistent with it. We ought to view every proposition, 
which seems to contradict it, with doubt and suspicion ; 
for we are certain, that such a proposition must either be 
false, or else that we do not understand it. We are jus- 
tified therefore in saying, that there is> a priori y^h. strong 
presumption against any proposition which apparently in- 
terferes with the doctrine of the unity of God. We do 
not say that this presumption is so strong that no evidence 
can remove it But we must all admit, that till the com- 
patibility of such a doctrine with this primary truth is 
rendered manifest, everything must be presumed against 
it, and nothing ia its favor. 

Now, there is scarcely any one who will deny that the 
doctrine of the trinity is apparently inconsistent with the 
unity of God. There is strong apparent discordance, we 
must all own, between the two propositions, that God is 
one, and that God is three. It is not till after many sub- 
tile and metaphysical distinctions are made, that any one 
will pretend that the harmony and consistency between 
them become visible. This is true of all the technical 
statements of this doctrine which has ever been given. 
They have undergone many changes since the doctrine 
of the trinity was finally completed, towards the close of 
the fourth century ; but the same essential difficulty still 
adheres to them all. It must always be affirmed, under 
Mome form or other^ by every believer in a trinity in unit^ 
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that three f in aonie sense or other, are one, and one is thru. 
It is true, that while any tepn of the proposition is de- 
clared to be mysterious, ineffable, and indefinable, it is 
impossible to demonstrate that it affirms a contradiction. 
We only say of it that it is apparenily inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the unity of God in the natural and plain 
meaning of words. We say only, that if it mean any- 
thing like what such words tixmld mean in any other pro- 
position, it means something, between which, and the 
assertion that three Gods are one God, it is difficult to 
discern a difference. 

The apparent inconsistency of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity with the unity of €rod becomes much stronger, when 
we examine the practical statements that are given of it. 
In speaking of its theory, its advocates secure themselves 
from attack by declining to say what they mean, and calling 
that a mystery which might otherwise seem to be a contra- 
diction. '' Unless we have some notion of the thing itself," 
one of them exultingly asks, '' on what principle can we 
possibly make out its contrariety to reason." But the 
case is different in the practical statements of the doctrine 
of the trinity. When the proposition is entire, and the 
contradiction would appear manifest if words were allow- 
ed to bear any distinct meaning, its friends protest, that 
they use the word " person" only '• for want of a better 
word," and declare, that we have no definite conception 
in what sense it is to be understood. But when they 
speak of the '^ persons" separately^ their difficulties 
seem all to vanish. They ascribe severally to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Holy Gh6st, all that goes to make 
up our ideas of three perfectly distinct Gods. Each has 
a different name ; different agencies or offices ; distinct 
and independent power ; and above all, each is a distinct 
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object of sapreme worship and adoration. Of the Father, 
it may be said, that He is the infinite, eternal, self-exist- 
ent God : of the Son it may be said, that He is the in- 
finite, eternal, self^existent God : of the Holy Ghost it may 
be said, that He is the infinite, eternal, self-existent God. 
it is expressly declared, that these are not merely difTerent 
names or different nu^des of operation of the same person. 
The pronouns I, thon, he, may be used as fireely of each 
of these different ^' subsistences," as they may be of three 
different men. Now all we say of this doctrine, which 
applies the name and attributes of Qod to three distinct 
and independent agents, is, that to a common mind there 
is in it an apparent inconsistency, a seeming incompati- 
bility with the doctrine that there is One God and none 
other but He. The most zealous Trinitarian must ad- 
mit, that if the same proposition were found in the Hin- 
du Mythology, we should take it, till better informed, for 
something very much resembling a contradiction. 

The use we make of these facts and reasonings is, not 
to say that the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be found in 
the scriptures, but simply that we should not expect it to 
be found there. There is a very high probability, a strong 
previous presumption, that it will not be found there. A 
student of the Bible is bound to take it for granted, that it 
is not there, till it is proved that it undoubtedly is ; he 
must conclude it to be false, till it is fully and clearly de- 
monstrated to be true. Everything mutiit be presumed 
against its evidence, and nothing in its favor. It will 
prove nothing for such a doctrine, that passages can be 
produced, which may possibly mean something like it^ 
unless it can be unequivocally shown, that they cannot 
possibly mean anything else. We must all sit down to 
fhe study of the scriptures as Unitarians ; and nothing 
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hai their ciear and deciaif e testimony ought to make us 
Trinitarians. 

We have suggested, that in proportion as the previous 
presumption against any doctrine is strong, the evidence 
by which this presumption is to be set aside, may be 
jostly expected to be correspondently abundant and clear. 
This expectation is heightened, in proportion as the 
sources, from which the evidence is drawn , are fewer and 
nanrower. In a case like that of the Trinity, where the 
^trine is acknowledged to be of the highest importance, 
and where the scripture testimony is the only medium of 
proof, we may certainly look for the utmost plainness and 
directness in every proposition relating to the subject. 
The presumption against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the consequent necessity of an increase of proof to re- 
move it, become stronger when it is considered, that this 
doctrine, if proved at all, must be proved from the New 
Testament alone ; as we shall now attempt to show. 

I am aware, that there is a small number of passages 
in the Old Testament, in which it is thought some allu- 
sions are found to a plurality in the divine nature. If 
these passages alone, however, were all the support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, I imagine none would think 
them of great weight. No one will say, that a reader of 
the Old Testament merely, would find there any revelation 
of three distinct objects of supreme religious worship. 
He would find nothing from which he could infer, that 
Jesus Christ is the supreme, self-existent God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ also the supreme, self-existent God, and 
a Holy Spirit proceeding from them both, also the su- 
preme, self>existent God. We may think, that after this 
doctrine has been clearly discovered in the New Testa- 
ment;^ we may find allusions to it in the Old. But no one, 
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object of supreme worship and adoratioQ. Of the Father, 
it may be said, that He is the infinite^ eternal, self-exist- 
ent God : of the Son it may be said, that He is the in- 
finite, eternal, self<«xistent God : of the Holy Ghost it may 
be said, that He is the infinite, eternal, self-existent God. 
it is expressly declared, that these are not merely different 
names gt different tnodes of operation of the same person. 
The pronouns I, thou, he^ may be used as fireely of each 
of these different *^ subsistences," as they may be of three 
different men. Now all we say of this doctrine, which 
applies the name and attributes of God to three distinct 
and independent agents, is, that to a common mind there 
is in it an apparent inconsistency, a seeming incompati- 
bility with the doctrine that there is One God and none 
other but He. The most zealous Trinitarian must ad- 
mit, that if the same proposition were found in the Hin- 
du Mythology, we should take it, till better informed, for 
something very much resembling a contradiction. 

The use we make of these facts and reasonings is, not 
to say that the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be found in 
the scriptures, but simply that we should not expect it to 
be found there. There is a very high probability, a strong 
previous presumption, that it will not be found there. A 
student of the Bible is bound to take it for granted, that it 
is not there, till it is proved that it undoubtedly is ; he 
must conclude it to be false, till it is fully and clearly de- 
monstrated to be true. Everything must be presumed 
against its evidence, and nothing in its favor. It will 
prove nothing for such a doctrine, that passages can be 
produced, which may possibly mean something like it^ 
unless it can be unequivocally shown, that they cannot 
possibly mean anything else. We must all sit down to 
(he study of the scriptures as Unitarians ; and nothing 
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but their dear and deciaif e testimony ought to make ua 
Trinitariana. 

We have aoggeated, that in proportion aa the previous 
presumption against any doctrine is strong, the evidence 
by which this presumption is to be set aside, may be 
justly expected to be correspondently abundant and clear. 
This expectation is heightened, in proportion as the 
sources, from which the evidence is drawn, are fewer and 
luuTower. In a case like that of the Trinity, where the 
<k)ctrine is acknowledged to be of the highest importance, 
uid where the scripture testimony is the only medium of 
proof, we may certainly look for the utmost plainness and 
direcmess in every proposition relating to the subject. 
The presumption against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the consequent necessity of an increase of proof to re- 
move it, become stronger when it is considered, that this 
doctrine, if proved at all, must be proved from the New 
Testament alone ; as we shall now attempt to show. 

I am aware, that there is a small number of passages 
in the Old Testament, in which it is thought some allu- 
sions are found to a plurality in the divine nature. If 
these passages alone, however, were all the support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, I imagine none would think 
them of great weight. No one will say, that a reader of 
the Old Testament merely^ would find there any revelation 
of three distinct objects of supreme religious worship. 
He would find nothing from which he could infer, that 
Jesus Christ is the supreme, self-existent God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ also the supreme, self-existent God, and 
a Holy Spirit proceeding from them both, also the su- 
preme, self-existent God. We may think, that after this 
doctrine has been clearly discovered in the New Testa- 
ment;^ we may find allusions to it in the Old. But no one, 
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I am confident, will affirm, that a reader of the (Md Tes- 
ment merely ^ at the present day, would find there any 
mention of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the connex- 
ion in which they are now used. 

It is generally acknowledged, that this was in fact the 
state of mind of the great body of the Jewish nation, at 
the time of the appearing of our Lord. It has indeed 
been very laboriously attempted to be shown, that vestiges 
of something like a doctrine of the trinity are to be found 
in the faith of the ancient Jewish Church. But it is con- 
ceded by fiasnagc, and even by Allix and Jamieson, that 
if this idea had ever been entertained, it was lost among 
the mass of the Jews whom our Lord addressed. Whether 
right or wrong, they were beyond all question wholly un- 
suspicious of any modification of the divine unity. Still, 
however, our argument admits of taking a less broad po- 
sition ; and to avoid all possibility of cavil, we shall sim- 
ply say, that at the time of the introduction of the gospel, 
it was wholly unknown to any human being, that worship 
is to be addressed to God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. 

Let it now be considered, with what kind and what 
degree of evidence we are to expect this doctrine would 
be unfolded in the New Testament. A doctrine of great 
magnitude was to be disclosed, against which there would 
justly arise, at first view, in the mind of every believer 
in the unity of God, a very strong presumption. It was 
not a truth of natural religion which was simply to be 
republished and confirmed ; but a truth was to be revealed 
in apparent contradiction to natural religion. The Jews, 
too, we must remember, had been accustomed to the 
greatest solemnity in everything which related to the 
^reat and only object of worship. It was from the " awful 
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0^9** and amidst the tenon of Sinai, tha^ God declared 
to thenii *' I AM the Lord thy God. Thoa shalt have no 
Bther Gods before mb." A most important modifica- 
tion of this commandment was now to be made. Two 
entirely new objects* of worship were to be reyealed, and 
the firat commandment was now to be so far changed, 
■8 to nm more correctly thus : Wb are the Lord thy 
Chds. Thou shalt have no other Qod3 before us. Let 
those, who deem so highly of the importance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, who make it the basis of the 
gospel, who believe there is no Christianity without it, who 
tiiink that all the best hopes of man depend on its truth, 
— let these persons say, with what clearness and what 
solemnity we might expect such a doctrine to be revealed 1 
Might we not expect, that our Lord himself, would at 
least once, have stated the doctrine of the Trinity in ex- 
press language, and have insisted on the importance and 
necessity of believing it. Would he not, at least once, 
have declared formally and explicitly, that the first com- 
mandment was no longer to be understood in its plain 
and literal meaning ; the meaning in which all his hear- 
ers had been accustomed to understand it? The word 
God occurs nearly thirteen hundred times in the New 
Testament, and might we not suppose, that, in some one 
of these pslssages, we should be expressly told, that the 
term is meant to include, not simply one, but three persons 
or subsistences, to each of which that title is applicable ? 

* No Trioitarian can object to this statement of their doctrine as 
teaching three distinct and supreme objects of worship. They cer- 
tainly do represent our Lord to be as much an object of prayer and 
adoration, as God his Father. Indeed, if the three constituents of 
the Trinity are three distinct objects of thought, they are also three 
distinct objects of worship. If they are not distinct objects of thought, 
how absurd it is to pretend to speak of what Y7e c^xmot ^v^viOxvokl 
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If, in erery instance where this word Ik used alone, it im* 
plies a plaralitj in the divine nature, should we be unable 
to find one solitary example' of the application of jriural 
pronouns in the whole New Testament 1 Would neithw 
our Lord nor any one of his Apostles, have left a single 
sentence, in which the whole doctrine of the Trinity can 
be fully and accurately expressed 1 Should we expect 
to find no care to make accurate and evident distinctions 
between the doctrine of a Trinity and the dangerous 
Polytheistical notions of the heathens ? The doctrine of 
the unity of God is more than once introduced in the 
New Testament and laid down most clearly and solemn- 
ly. Our Lord himself repeats these most impressive 
words to the Scribes. The first of all the command- 
ments is : '' Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord." Now, could we have supposed, that, as our 
Saviour knew this would be construed by all his hearers 
as teaching, that there is only one object of supreme 
worship, he would have omitted such an occasion as this 
of declaring, that in truth there are three ? Could we 
have supposed, that since a principal argument for the 
Trinity, from the Old Testament, rests on the plural form 
of the Hebrew word for God, the Evangelist should have 
chosen to destroy this argument, by using the singular 
Greek noun which all know it is impossible should be 
translated otherwise than simply Gon ? 

If it should be said, that there might be reasons why 
our Lord did not publicly teach this doctrine, should we 
not expect some account of his private communications 
of it to his disciples ? Would they have preserved no 
record of their first knowledge of a truth so wonderfiil, 
and so essential a part of the christian system ? If we 
can suppose that our Saviour \uma«\.{ fotbore to teach 
publicly thatg which was in fact, X\ie gt^^X. v^^kR^^^ ^"^ 
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which hia whole gospel turned, why this reserve in his 
disciples? The gospels were not written till several 
years afler his death, and many of the epistles still later ; 
and should we have expected, that they would not 
have given a hint of the time or the circumstances, 
when this stupendous truth was unfolded to them ! 
Observe in the Acts, how minutely and fully the man- 
ner is declared, in which the doctrine of the extension 
of Christianity to the Gentiles was unfolded. And 
could we have thought, that the first revelation of the so 
much more difficult and so much more incredible doc- 
trine of the Trinity, would not have occupied a single 
line of the sacred history 1 

But if all these expectations were groundless ; if it 
were necessary, that such a doctrine, though it must 
be learned from scripture alone, should yet never once 
be fully and plainly declared in the scriptures ; if we 
could suppose, that it only would be dropped incidental- 
ly, and be lefl to us to collect, and put together, from a 
few fragments of discourse thinly scattered through the 
sacred volume ; if we could suppose, that not only whole 
chapters, but whole books, should exist without th^ 
smallest allusion to that which is the key-stone of the 
whole gospel ; if all this were no more than was to be 
expected, still, could we believe that the New Testament 
should contain anything contradictory to this doctrine ? 
Could we have supposed, that there should be two hun- 
dred AND FORTY PASSAGES in thc New Testament 
from which our Saviour's subordination to the Father 
may be deduced ; and not less than four hundred and 
FORTY passages in which the Father is so mentioned, as 
to lead to the conclusion that he is exclusively the su- 
preme God ? We may easily account, on the Uni- 

tanan b/pothesis, for many very aUoii^ ^xi^ ^<&'«^\&^ 
VOL. n, a 
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epithets ascribed to our Saviour, a Being so dignified in 
himself, so perfect in his character, so great in his 
office, and now so highly exalted by his God. But what 
account can be given of passages, which contain the 
most express and formal contradiction of the equality of 
Jesus with God 1 Or, if this for any inconceivable reason 
was necessary, at least should we not expect, that the 
manner in which the contradiction was to be reconciled 
would be explained or hinted at ? If we were reasoning 
on any other subject, we should say, that one such pas- 
sage as this, ** My Father is greater than I," introduced 
with nothing to explain or limit it, would set aside a 
thousand mere inferences of ours in favor of a doctrine, 
which contradicts this truth. They who can believe, 
that, although it was the express design of St John 
in his Gospel to supply the deficiencies of the other 
Evangelists with regard to the Trinity,* he would yet 
set down without a word of caution or comment such 
passages as these, " I came from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent inc ; '* " My doc- 
trine is not mine^ but his that sent me ; " *' The Father, 
which sent me, gave me a commandment, what I should 
say, and what I should speak ; '* The Father, that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works ; *' " For the Father 
IS GREATER THAN I ; *' "And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent " — they, I say, who can be- 
lieve, that these and other similar passages would be set 
down by a Trinitarian, in the act of proving his doctrine, 
with no word connected with them to restrain their natu- 

* This idea has been maintained by Trinitarians, notwithstanding 
/27e ^vang'eh'st expressly tells us: *< These things are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is ilit Christ tlve «cm of the Ztvtng 
^^d, and that believing ye might have \\fe V\\tow^\v\^ mia^r 
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ral import, oaght at least to be more sparing of their 
charges on others of want of reverence for the scriptures. 

These expectations with regard to the kind and degree 
of evidence which we might have expected to find in the 
New Testament for the doctrine of the Trinity, are 
not only intrinsically reasonable, but conform to the analo- 
gy of the scriptures themselves. The doctrine of im- 
mortal life is in some respects under similar circumstan- 
ces with that of the Trinity. Neither of them is expressly 
taught in the Old Testament ; though it is thought that 
there are allusions to both. Moses, however, as he never 
taught the Hebrews, that there are more objects of worship 
than one, so he never employed a future life as the sanc- 
tion of any of his laws. So far there is an agreement in 
the circumstances of the two doctrines. In all other re- 
spects, that of the trinity is by far the stronger case, and 
would seem to require a much fuller and clearer revela- 
tion. The doctrine of immortality is one, which, if not 
demonstrable from the light of nature alone, certainly 
has many most powerful arguments in its favor. Bishop 
Butler has finely shown, that there is nothing in the fact 
or circumstances of death, which furnishes any presump- 
tion against its truth. We know it also as a historical 
fact, that it was the belief of the great body of the Jewish 
nation at the time of our Saviour's advent. The Phari- 
sees who embraced it were the ruling party. All these 
are circumstances which would seem to diminish the 
necessity of a very full, formal, and frequent recognition 
of the doctrine in the New Testament. 

But how stands the fact ? This doctrine, which is 
really a fundamental, is treated as such throughout the 
New Testament. It shines everywhere in heaven's own 
light. It fell constantly from the lips of our Lord. It is 
asserted and reiterated by every one ot \v\* ^^^'OkS^. \n. 
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is interwoven into the whole texture of Christianity. If 
then such plenary proof is afforded to a doctrine, which 
reason, instinct, the tradition of the earliest antiquity, 
and every good feeling of the human heart, all dispose ns 
to embrace, what evidence may we not justly expect for 
such a doctrine as the Trinity ? The previous presump- 
tion is all against this opinion, as much as it is in favor 
of the doctrine of immortality. Up to this very day, its 
advocates have been unable fully and fairly to state it in 
any language, in which terms have a known and definite 
meaning, without involving an assertion of three Gods, 
or else an express and manifest contradiction. We have 
a right to expect, therefore, that this difficulty will be re- 
moved in the scripture, and that all we are to believe on 
this subject will there be expressed in plain and intelligi- 
ble language. It is from this source alone, we are to re- 
member, that we are to gather all our ideas on this sub- 
ject. This high and awful mystery lies wholly within the 
province of revelation. How strong and clear, then, will 
be the light which will be shed on it in the sacred volume, 
if it be indeed a truth, and especially a fundamental 
truth of Christianity I How much stronger and clearer 
than that which is thrown on the doctrine of immortal 
life! 

I have thus attempted to state some preliminary con- 
siderations, which ought to be kept in view by every one 
who is about to examine the New Testament on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. It is believed to be utterly impossi- 
ble, that a man of a sound mind, who carries with him 
to the scriptures just views of the evidence which this 
doctrine demands, or may be expected to possess, can 
receive it as a part of the gospel, especially as a truth 
essential to 5airatioD. 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL A UNITARIAN. 



'' I KEPT back nothing that was profitable unto you." 
'' I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God/'^ These passages exhibit the manly and fearless 
principles on which Paul acted as a minister of Jesus 
Christ. The great talents, extended learning, and ardent 
zeal with which he went forward in the perilous way 
where duty called him, give him a claim to the fiist rank 
among the inspired apostles of our Saviour. We have 
no doubt that he was eminently faithful to his great trusl. 

m 

We may receive his testimony respecting the character 
and office of Jesus Christ, with entire confidence that it 
could not have been erroneous or defective in any impor- 
tant respect. 

There are twa senses in which Christ is said to be 
divine. One class of Christians believe that he is the 
eternal, self-existent God — that he " whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world/' is the same Being 
who sent him — that he " who had all power given him in 
heaven and on earth/' is the same God who gave him 
that power. 

Another class of Christians, called Unitarians, be- 
lieve in Jesus not as the Supreme God, but as one 

♦ Acts XX. 20, 27. 
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• 

*' whom God hath highly exalted and madeY Prince and 
a Saviour — head over all things to the chuirch." They 
call him a divine messenger ; but it is a divinity de- 
rived from God. His precepts were the precepts of God 
— his wisdom the wisdom of God — his power the power of* 
God. The Unitarian then believes in Jesus Christ as a 
subordinate agent or representative of God, invested by 
him with divine wisdom and power to save and bless 
mankind. 

It is our object to show that Paul's views of our Sa- 
viour correspond with this statement-— or in other words, 
that he was a Unitarian. And for this purpose, it is ne- 
cessary to review his preaching and his writings, 

I. Let us examine his preachings as we find it re- 
corded by Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles. At that 
time the gospels containing our Saviour's history were 
not written. It was necessary therefore for preachers to 
relate this history, and inform their hearers distinctly 
who Jesus was, what he was, and what he had done, and 
taught, and suffered for man's salvation. Paul professes 
to disclose the whole truth, and '* keep back nothing 
profitable;" if therefore the supreme divinity of Jesus 
Christ is not formally stated in his preaching, there is a 
strong presumption that he did not believe it. But we 
need not rest on this presumption alone ; it will be easy 
to show positive evidence that he regarded him as a sub- 
ordinate agent. This apostle says, he became all things 
to all men ; or, in modern phrase, he accommodatJed his 
instructions to t)ie condition and prejudices of the people 
whom he addressed. He addressed the Jews, as a nation 
acquainted with the one true God. They had long be- 
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lieyed, froniTneir ancient prophets, that God would send a 
messenger for their deliverance, called the Messiah, or 
Anointed. But they had mistaken the meaning of the 
promises to which they trusted. They expected a prince 
in the pomp of earthly power, to wear an earthly crown, 
and deliver them, not from moral ruin and death, but 
firom the yoke of the Romans, their foreign masters. 
They would gladly have welcomed Jesus as the Messiah, 
if he had promised to drive out his country's proud op- 
pressors, raise the banner of independence, and reestablish 
the throne of David in its long departed grandeur. But 
they would not receive as the messenger of God, him who 
had refused to be their king, and blasted their fondest 
hopes. They rejected with bitter scorn the meek and 
lowly Jesus, whose kingdom was not of this world. They 
were still less likely to admit his claims afler he had suf- 
fered an ignominious death. 

It was necessary therefore for the apostle, when he 
preached to Jews, to accommodate his arguments to their 
peculiar state of mind. He explained to them the spirit- 
ual nature and design of our Saviour's office, and proved 
from their sacred books, that this very Jesus whom they 
had crucified, was no other than the promised Messiah. 

His first preaching recorded in Acts ix. was directed 
solely to this point. At Damascus, ^' he preached Christ 
in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God,^' or the 
Messiah.^ Again, " he confounded the Jews which dwelt 
at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ "t — that 
is, the true Messiah w hom they expected. 

His next discourse to the Jews, of which we have any 

* Acts iz. 20. t Acts ix. 22, 
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record, was at Antioch. He had the samecibject in view 
zs before, and the author, Luke, gives an account of his 
method and course of argument.^ After the reading of 
the scriptures, he addresses them as the chosen people of 
God ; gives a sketch of their history to show his peculiar 
care of their nation down to the time of David ; then he 
says, <'of this man's seed hath God, according to his 
promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." He then 
proceeds with the history of Jesus, comparing it with the 
ancient scriptures, to prove that he is the Messiah. 
'* When they had fulfilled all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and laid him in a sepul- 
chre ; but God raised him from the dead."t The fact 
that God raised Jesus from the dead is proved and power- 
fully urged as conclusive evidence, that he was the 
Messiah, long expected by the Jewish nation. 

He finally adds, '* be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man (Jesus Christ) is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him 
all that believe are justified ; " — believe what 1 that 
Christ is God ? Nothing like it, but only the doctrine he 
had been teaching them, which, free as it is from Trin- 
itarianism, he himself called the " word of salvation." 

Such as we have stated was the train of reasoning, 
which, as far as we are informed, Paul always employed 
in preaching the gospel to the Israelites. It went to 
prove the simple proposition, that Jesus was the Messiah ; 
or, what means the same thing in the Greek language, 
the Christ. After having embraced this great truth, they 

♦Actsxiii. 17—42. t Acts xiii. 29— 37. 
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were Christians in faith ; it remained' only for them to 
become so in practical obedience to the gospel. 
* It is necessary now to consider what idea a Jew must 
have had of the Messiah, after Paul had thus explained 
his character and office, and proved from the Old Testa- 
ment that Jesus of Nazareth was he. I have already 
stated the well known fact, that this people had expected 
in him a temporal prince and deliverer. After the Apos- 
tle had exposed this error, what new idea did they form 
of him ? This may be easily answered. 

The term Messiah or Christ literally means, the anoint- 
ed. It originated in an ancient practice of anointing 
with oil one who was set apart or consecrated to an office. 
Now it is perfectly well known that the Jews supposed 
that their expected Deliverer,' whom they called, by way of 
eminence, the Messiah, would receive and fulfil his high 
office under the authority of Jehovah. . They looked for- 
ward to him as God's most distinguished messenger to 
them. - They invested him with high titles as the Son of 
God. But no Jew ever for a moment supposed that the 
Most High himself would come down to earth in human 
form as the Messiah. When the apostle therefore proved 
to them, that they were not to expect a temporal prince^ 
bat a spiritual one, and that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true and long expected Messiah, they could have received 
him only as a messenger or agent of God — not as the 
ever-living Jehovah, whom they had worshipped in the 
Holy of Holies. Paul knew that the Jewish converts tO' 
Christianity must regard our Saviour only as an agent^ 
deriving his power and dignity from God, and he gives 
them no intimation that they were in an error. Nay, we 
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find him " testifying both to the Jews and to the Greeks " 
that he had ** kept nothing back that was profitable to 
them, nor shunned to declare all the counsel of God.'^ 
But how could this be true if he had been commissioned 
to preach the doctrine of the Trinity ? Would any Trini- 
tarian preacher have thought that he had " declared all 
the counsel of God/' if he had failed to inform his 
hearers that Jesus Christ was no other than God him- 
self? 

But Paul gives no intimation of such a doctrine ; all he 
says is directly against it. He aims merely to establish 
two points — first, That Jesus, whom they had crucified, 
was the promised Messiah — and second, That God had 
raised him from the dead by his own power. He reasons 
with the Jews on their own received opinions ; his argu- 
ment is as follows. You already believe from your sa- 
cred writings, that God will qualify and send for your 
deliverance, a personage called the Messiah, who will 
be obedient to his will, and as his representative accom- 
plish his purposes of mercy. Now if you compare these 
promises, on which you rely, with the life, character, death 
and resurrection of Jesus, who was crucified at Jerusa- 
lem, you will be convinced that he is the true Messiah. 
He was no impostor, for God raised him from the dead, 
he did not suffer his " holy one to see corruption." * 

Now had the Jews admitted fully all that Paul had told 
them, they were obviously as far as ever from believing 
that Jesus was the supreme God : the Apostle knew that 
this must be the case, and yet he is willing to leave them 
in this state of mind. He not only does not tell them of 

• Acts xiii, 87. 
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our Saviour's underived divinity ; but all he does say is 
adapted to confirin them in the opposite belief. It is 
then certain, either that the inspired apostle did not be- 
lieve that Jesus was God, or that he did not consider it 
profitable to state it to his hearers. If you choose the 
former alternative, you will of course adopt his opin- 
ions; if you prefer the latter, we may ask why many 
christian ministers are now reviled and denounced for 
not preaching a doctrine, which Paul did not think pro- 
fitable ? 

As the same remarks may be applied to all his preach- 
ing to the Jews, we will next examine his mode of ad- 
dressing Gentiles, or Heathens. He had been preach- 
ing to the Jews in Athens * when his doctrines excited 
the attention and curiosity of some philosophers of that 
city. We notice a curious mistake of these idolaters. 
They heard Paul preaching to the Jews, and some of them 
supposed that he was proclaiming two new deities, ^' be- 
cause he preached unto them Jesus,^ and the resurrec- 
tion."f To gratify their love of novelty, they conducted 
him to Mars' Hill, saying ** May we know what this new 
doctrine is, whereof thou speakest ? " He then proceeds 
to give them a full developement of Christian truth. In- 
deed no faithful minister of the gospel could have ne- 
glected an opportunity so favorable. We may remark that 
his reasoning differs considerably from that which he 
thought proper to address to the Jews. He could not prove 
to these Heathens, from the scriptures, that Jesus was the 
Messiah whom God was to sanctify and send into the 

•Actsxvii. t V. 18—19, 
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world ; lor thej knew nothing of the scriptores, nor of 
the one God whom thej reTemled. He was obliged to 
address them on principles of natural religion. He even 
quotes one of their own poets to support his argument,^ 
'' ibr we are also his offspring. " - 

Having proved the existence of one Eternal God, 
Creator, Ruler, Father of the Universe, he proceeds to 
make a moral use of this great truth. He proclaims ' the 
certain judgment of a future life, as confirmed by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. He does 
not tell these idolaters that the Supreme Deity, whose 
existence he has been proving, assumed a human 
form, and came into the world to be its Redeemer, Sove- 
reign and Judge. No, his doctrine is as different as 
possible from this ; he tells them that God overlooked the 
conduct of men when in darkness and ignorance,t '^ but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because 
he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance, inasmuch as Ae hath 
raised him from the dead.'* 

This discourse on Mars* Hill must be considered as ex- 

» 

hibiting Paul's views of the important doctrines of 
Christianity, because it was delivered to the Athenians 
at their express request for full information. And he 
could not fail of giving them this information without 
gross unfaithfulness to the cause, for which he was ever 
ready to encounter peril, suffering, and death. We shall 
see what he really taught on this occasion, and how per- 

♦ Acts xvii. 28. t v. 80. 81. 
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fectly it accords with Unitarian preaching. He enforced 
the following great practical truths. 1. That there is 
one, only true God, Creator and Ruler of all things. 
2d. That this God now calls all men everywhere 
to repentance (or reformation) because, 3d. There 
is a future life of retribution, and God has appoint- 
ed a day of judgment, for the world. 4th. He has 
ordained a many and given him power and wisdom to 
judge in righteousness, or justice. And, 5th. He has 
raised this agent from the dead, to prove beyond a doubt, 
that he had a divine commission. These five propositions 
imbody the whole substance of the Apostle's sermon to 
the Athenians. The doctrine is pure Unitarianism. It 
is obviously impossible that his hearers could have in- 
ferred from this discourse that Jesus, whom God had 
ordained, and whom he had raised from the dead, was 
that God himself. The same remarks may be applied to 
every instance of his preaching as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles.' The whole tenor of his discourse is to 
give glory to Jesus Christ as one whom " God had highly 
exalted," but not an intimation is given, that he' be-^ 
lieved him to be God himself. 

The only, apparent exception to this remark is found in 
Acts XX, 28. " Feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood." There is a mistake in 
the common version. By recurring to Grieshach's Greek 
Testament, which is received as the best authority both by 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, it will be seen that the 
word, God, is not found in the original ; — it should read, 
** to feed the church of the Lord," a common appellation 
of our Saviour as '* head of the church." 
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It tMLj perrh«p9 be Mid, that is we l»ve <nlf a put of 
PMir« preachiri j( handed doirn fo us, we ue not anthor- 
iiied to infer with certain tj that he was a ITniianaB 
preacher. To this we maj answer, we can jodge of his 
sentimcrnts orilj bj what we hare. What is kMl can 
prore nothing. This is believed to be fiur reasoning. 
Yft) gather tho opinions of Dwight or Buckminster from 
what romainM of their discourses. Oar Trinitarian breth- 
ren call <;vf;ry preacher a Unitarian, if he do not dis- 
tinctly avow h'lH belief in the supreme, nnderived dirinity 
gf JnNUN Clirint. They will not allow that anj faithfid 
minininr could omit this doctrine in an exhibition of 
Chrintitin trtitli. Wo reason in the same way in this case. 
Wn Imvn hIiowii Hovoral occasions in which the inspired 
ApoHtIn W()\il<l havo folt himself obliged to declare that 
Jnnupi wiiH tlip living God, had he believed him to be so. 
Wn npp^nl to Win own powerful and impassioned descrip- 
(iotiF* of (Mir Saviour, when it was his object to exalt him in 
(hn nrvtiumiiou of his hearers. He professes to declare 
thn wli«»ln rouusr.l of God, to fully explain the char- 
AiMnr and ollirc^ of Jesus; yet his highest praise is, 
that hp if* tin' M(\MMiah, *' whom God hath appointed to 
jutlyn tiu^ worlil in righteousness — whom he hath raised 
iVoni (1)0 doad —mfuic hifn sit at his right hand, and 
rrfMfori/ Amm \\\\\\ gK^ry and honor." Now, how is this 
rri^pi vo to hr nooountod for t If he did not preach Christ's 
ii\ipvonu> dixiuKy to Jows, who had never thought of him 
aw l^>d. nor (o Uontilos, who had never thought of him 
at all. to \\hon\ sltould ho ha\*e preached it? To whom 
should it rvor ho proachod, if so many difierent times and 
i>ooa.^ion!( could not call it forth from this bold and power- 
ful chaiupivm of the cross t 
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It 18 to God, the Father of the Universe, and to him 
only, that the Apostle ascribes supreme and underived 
diTinity. It is the reflected lustre of this divinity that 
shines in the face of his beloved Son, in whom he is weU 
pleased. The Father rei^s on the throne of the nni« 
▼erse, unrivalled, and alone, and from this eternal and 
fathomless fountain emanations of light, and wisdom, and 
power have descended, ^'without measure "upon this 
chosen representative ; so that in him " dwells the ful- 
ness of the divinity.'* 

II. Having shown that Paul was a Unitarian in his 
prectching, we have reason for supposing that he was so 
in his writings. To prove this it will be necessary to 
take a brief notice of each Epistle. It will not be denied 
that this is a work of some difficulty ; for even Peter says 
there are things in his brother Pi^ul's writings, hard to be 
understood. The plain unequivocal proofs, however, that 
he was a Unitarian, are so very numerous, that the chief 
difficulty consists in making such a selection as can be 
reduced within proper limits. 

In the. second chapter of Romans, we find the follow- 
ing passage. " In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, by Jesus Christ."* The Aj^stle here 
refers all judgment to God, through the agency of his 
Son. Compare this testimony, with that of our Saviour 
himself — '' the Father judgeth no man but hath commit* 
ted all judgment unto the Son."t If God has committed 
all judgment to the Son, it is obvious that the Son himself 
had not eternal and underived power of judging — there- 
fore he is not the Omnipotent God — *' God Yxbls given him 

* Rom. ii. 16. t John v. 22. 
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authority to execute judgment also, because he is the Son 
of man."* 

*' Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth 
no more ; death hath no more dominion over him ; for in 
that he died, he died unto sin once ; but in that he liveth, 
he livcth unto God.''t The Apostle here wishes to 
inspire confidence in the Saviour by showing that his life 
and divine commission are beyond the power of death ; 
" because he liveth unto God " — because his life is devot- 
ed to the purposes of God or is sustained by the power 
of God. lie could not have used this argument, if he had 
believed Christ t(j be the everliving, self-existent God ; 
for it plainly denies his self-existence. He would have 
said dcvith hath no dominion over him, because he is 
Jehovah, who cannot die. Compare this with our Saviour's 
own assertion, '^ as the Father has life in himself, so he 
hath given to the Son to have life in himself. '*{ If this 
assertion does not mean that God only is self-existent, 
and Clirist derived his being from God, I see not that any 
explanation of it can be given. But it is not from a few 
texts only that Paul is proved to have written to the Ro- 
mans as a Unitarian; evidence of the fact presents itself 
on every page of this Epistle. Such expressions ' as the 
following need no comment, " I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ." Rom. i. 8. '* Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath set furth,'^ iii. 25. "We have peace with God 
throttgh our Lord Jesus Christ" v. I. The grace of 
God * * * which is by one man, Jesus Christ." v. 15. 
•' Christ was raised up from the dead 6y the glory of the 
Father.*^ vi. 4. ** Alive unto God through Jesus Christ 

*John V. 27. t Rom. vi. 9. 10. % John v. 26. 
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oar Lord." ▼!.]!. ^The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." vi. 23. <' I thank Ood 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." vii. 25. '' Grod sending 
his own Son.'' 6lc, viii. 3. *' He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies." viii. 
11. **We are * * « heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ,** viii. 17. " Christ that died, yen. rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God,^* viii. 
34. •* That ye may * * * glorify God even the JFather 
of our Lord Jedtis Christ." xv. 6. " To God only wise 
be glory through Jesus Christ for ever." xvi. 27. 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians, we find the fol- 
lowing testimonies. *'Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who, of God, is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption." * *' And ye are 
Christ's and Christ is GoiJPs.** t •* And God hath both 
raised up the Lord" [Jesus,] '' and will also raise us up at 
the last day by his own power." | Is it possible that St 
Paul could have made these assertions, if he had believed 
Christ to be the omnipotent God ? Here are three pro- 
positions, all false unless he is a dependent being. 1. 
God made him wisdom, &c. — therefore these are not in- 
herent attributes. 2. Christ belongs to God, he is his 
- subject, his property — therefore not himself supreme. 
3. God raised him from the dead by his own power, in 
the same manner as he will raise us — therefore Jesus is 
dependent on God for life itself. 

If further testimonies were needed, we might quote 
many such passages as the following. ** I thank my. 
God always on yoiir behalf, for the grace of God which 

• J Cor. i. 80. t»i'3^t | vi. 14. 
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ii ff lv«ti you 6y Jetut Chriit/' 1 Cor. I C *• TkB 
hetfl of timti is Christi end the head of Obrist is CM.". 
xi. 0. '' Wt have testified of Ooi that be raised op 
Christ.*' XV. 1ft. *• Blessed be Oad^ even the Faiier of 
our Tiord Jesus Christ** 3 Cor. i. 3. '' Thanks be anlo 
Umt^ which AJwsys causeth us to triumph in Christ." iL 
14. *' All IhinfTs are of Ood^ who hath rec4;mciled us 
to himsi»ir h^ Josus Christ" v. 18, " Though he was 
crucillmt through weakness, yet he Uv€$k by the power of 
C^W/* xiii. 4. Httch is the apostle's ataial maoner of 
diMiugtushiiig Ivotween Qod ^and Jesus Christ The 
lUlluwiitg paitsairo is important in this inqoiry on two 
aei3«Hiht«. '' And there is none other God but one. 
k%>r though thert^ be that are called gods^ whether 
in hiN^t^u or tui iHmbi (as there be gods many and 
kmln manyt) but miht ^s there is but one God^ the 
ra(h<^r» ^f ¥^km^ are atl things, and we in him^ and 
oni? l«\\r\l^ J<^u« Chri«c|^ 4v trAuM are all things^ and 
W1P bv hiiii/^ ^ This shows that the term God is ap- 
YXm\ Us tMcii^ inti^riKV to J<^bovalt But this is not all^ 
If iai^iag^ Im« ant ttieanin|er% it ptoves thai God is one 
beings and J^n^u* Christ anoihef iwing distinct from him. 
It ab\H av9i^s that w^ at^ to N>|^rd God as the nkimate 
e^wr^'v^ /'^v>M wAifm all tbin^ dow ; and Jesos Ciirist is 
tht" a^t^t \vr cKann^l va'bb £i>nor» lArm^ wiAem aD things 

Tbi^ iK^\t pa;»<^^ whicli t sImJI <|wei^ » absoiesdj de- 
<(ii«i^v \4r t^i» «(MiMio«k "^ Tbi(« c^Mnetb tlie cnd» wlien 
W dbalt ba«^ tMiv^n^ ef» tWr kis^^fosn «» God, ewn ike 
(>ikibrt ; wbMi bf^dbatt bav^ |iiM «dk>ana aB nslie isii all 
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thority aod power ; for he mast reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet * * * But when he saith all things 
are put under him, it is manifest that He " [God] " is 
excepted, who did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that Grod may be all in all." * This can scarcely require a 
comment Here are two plain direct assertions, each suf- 
ficient to prove that Paul regarded our Saviour as a subor* 
dinate agent. 1. God put all things under him — that is, 
Jesus acted with delegated power. 2. The time is coming 
when he is to give up this delegated power. I am not 
aware of any argument which can render it credible, 
that the apostle should apply this language to Jehovah, 
** whose dominion endureth for ever." Let the Trinita* 
rian seriously ask himself if he is not in a great error ? 
If Jesus is the Almighty God, does he believe that he will 
ever give up his power and become a subject ? 

We come next to the Epistle to the Galatians. There 
is not a single word in it that favors the doctrine of 
Christ's supreme divinity. This is a remarkable fact, if 
the apostle was a Trinitarian. But more than this ; there 
are several expressions in the Epistle which are utterly 
inconsistent with the belief that Jesus Christ is God. Of 
this character is the first verse, in which Chdst is said to 
have been raised from the dead by " God the Father!^ 
In the fourth verse be is represented as having given 
himself for our sins '* according to the wi^l of God and our 
Father y to whom be glory for ever,'* The seventh verse 
of the ibarth chapter affirrns of the Christian, that he is 
'' an heir of God through Christ." Thus our Saviour is 

* 1 Cor. XV. 24—29. 
VOL. If. 2* 
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uniformly spoken of as subordinate to God the Father. 
One other specimen from this epijstle will suffice. ** Bat 
ye received me as an angel of God— even as Jesus 
Christ."^ Angel is synonymous vrith messenger— 
and St Paul indirectly assigns that character to Jesus 
Christ. He certainly does not mean to say, ye re- 
ceived me as you would receive God — but you received 
me as the authorized ambassador of God — as Jesus 
Christ, who came to reveal his will and accomplish his 
designs. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is still more explicit. 
We cannot doubt that it was written by a Unitarian. 
— ** That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, * * * according to the working of his mighty 
power, which He wrought in Christ when He raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and 
hath put all things under his feet ; and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church." f Let us look dis- 
tinctly at the several propositions contained in this state- 
ment, and we shall find that Paul could not have regarded 
our Saviour as the supreme God. 1. The God of our 
Lord Jesus by his own power raised him from the dead. 
2. He set him at his right hand, above all other created 
powers. 3. He put all things under him, and made him 
head over all things to the church. Thus he ascribes 
everything to God, and nothing to Jesus as an independ- 
ent being. Now either the apostle did not believe him to 
be Jehovah, or these three propositions are utterly false; 

* Gal. iv. 14. t Eph. i. 17—22. 
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they cannot be explained away on any correct principle 
of interpretation ; they are not stated once and heedlessly, 
but deliberately and often. While there is not a single 
sentence in the whole epistle that contradicts them, they 
find more or less support in every chapter. For instance. 
'* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Eph. j. 3. " Through him " [i. e. Christ] " we 
both have access by one spirit unto the Father J* ii. 18. 
" For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." iii. 14. " One Lord, • * ♦ one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all." iv. 5. 6. ** Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." v. 20. Who may dare, in view of such 
declarations, to affirm that Paul did not write to the 
Ephesians as a Unitarian ? 

The Epistle to the Philippians bears the same testimony. 
Would a writer who believed Jesus Christ to be God 
express himself as Paul has done in the following pas- 
sages : *' The fruits of righteousness which are bi/ Jesus 
Christ unto the glory and praise of God.'* Phil. i. 11. " For 
YfQ "* * * worship God in the Spirit and rejoice in Jesus 
Christ" iii. 3. ** My God shall support all your need 
according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. Now 
unto God and our Father be glory for ever and ever, 
amen." iv. 19, 20. Such is the current language of this 
Epistle. It will not be pretended that there is more than one 
passage which even seems to have a contradictory import. 
We allude to the Apostle's assertion that our Saviour 
" thought it not robbery to be equal with God." This has 
been considered a decisive proof of the Deity of Christ. We 
shall show that, taken according to the true meaning of the 
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record, was at Antioch. He had the same object in view 
«s before, and the author, Luke, gives an account of his 
method and course of argument.* After the reading of 
the scriptures, he addresses them as the chosen people of 
God ; gives a sketch of their history to show his peculiar 
care of their nation down to the time of David ; then he 
says, "of this man's seed hath Ood^ according to his 
promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." He then 
proceeds with the history of Jesus, comparing it with the 
ancient scriptures, to prove that he is the Messiah. 
'* When they had fulfilled all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and laid him in a sepul- 
chre ; but God raised him from the dead/'t The fact 
that God raised Jesus from the dead is proved and power- 
fully urged as conclusive evidence, that he was the 
Messiah, long expected by the Jewish nation. 

He finally adds, '* be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man (Jesus Christ) is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him 
all that believe are justified ; " — believe what 1 that 
Christ is God ? Nothing like it, but only the doctrine he 
had been teaching them, which, free as it is from Trin- 
itarianism, he himself called the " word of salvation." 

Such as we have stated was the train of reasoninof, 
which, as far as we are informed, Paul always employed 
in preaching the gospel to the Israelites. It went to 
prove the simple proposition, that Jesus was the Messiah ; 
or, what means the same thing in the Greek language, 
the Christ. After having embraced this great truth, they 

♦Actsxiii. 17—42. f Acts riii. 29— 37. 
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were Christians in faith ; it remained ' only for them to 
become so in practical obedience to the gospel. 
" It is necessary now to consider what idea a Jew must 
have had of the Messiah, after Paul had thus explained 
his character and office, and proved from the Old Testa- 
ment that Jesus of Nazareth was he. I have already 
stated the well known fact, that this people had expected 
in him a temporal prince and deliverer. After the Apos- 
tle had exposed this error, what new idea did they form 
of him ? This may be easily answered. 

The term Messiah or Christ literally means, the anoint- 
ed. It originated in an ancient practice of anointing 
with oil one who was set apart or consecrated to an office. 
Now it is perfectly well known that the Jews supposed 
that their expected Deliverer,' whom they called, by way of 
eminence, the Messiah, would receive and fulfil his high 
office under the authority of Jehovah. . They looked for- 
ward to him as God's most distinguished messenger to 
them. - They invested him with high titles as the Son of 
God. But no Jew ever for a moment supposed that the 
Most High himself would come down to earth in human 
form as the Messiah. When the apostle therefore proved 
to them, that they were not to expect a temporal prince, 
bat a spiritual one, and that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true and long expected Messiah, they could have received 
him only as a messenger or agent of God — not as the 
ever-living Jehovah, whom they had worshipped in the 
Holy of Holies. Paul knew that the Jewish converts to- 
Christianity must regard our Saviour only as an agent, 
deriving his power and dignity from God, and he gives 
them no intimation that they were in an error. Nay, we 
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find him " testifying both to the Jews and to the Greeks '* 
that he had *' kept nothing back that was profitable to 
them, nor shunned to declare all the counsel of God.'*" 
But how could this be true if he had been commissioned 
to preach the doctrine of the Trinity ? Would any Trini- 
tarian preacher have thought that he had " declared all 
the counsel of God," if he had failed to inform his 
hearers that Jesus Christ was no other than God him- 
self? 

But Paul gives no intimation of such a doctrine ; a]l he 
says is directly against it. He aims merely to establish 
two points — first, That Jesus, whom they had crucified, 
was the promised Messiah — and second, That God had 
raised him from the dead by his own power. He reasons 
with the Jews on their own received opinions ; his argu- 
ment is as follows. You already believe from your sa- 
cred writings, that God will qualify and send for your 
deliverance, a personage called the Messiah, who will 
be obedient to his will, and as his representative accom- 
plish his purposes of mercy. Now if you compare these 
promises, on which you rely, with the life, character, death 
and resurrection of Jesus, who was crucified at Jerusa- 
lem, you will be convinced that he is the true Messiah. 
He was no impostor, for God raised him from the dead, 
he did not suffer his " holy one to see corruption." * 

Now had the Jews admitted fully all that Paul had told 

them, they were obviously as far as ever from believing 

that Jesus was the supreme God : the Apostle knew that 

this must be the case, and yet he is willing to leave them 

- in this state of mind. He not only does not tell them of 

♦ Acts riii, 87. 
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our Saviour's underived divinity ; but all he does say is 
adapted to confirin them in the opposite belief. It is 
then certain, either that the inspired apostle did not be- 
lieve that Jesus was God, or that he did not consider it 
profitable to state it to his hearers. If you choose the 
former alternative, you will of course adopt his opin- 
ions ; if you prefer the latter, we may ask why many 
christian ministers are now reviled and denounced for 
not preaching a doctrine, which Paul did not think pro- 
fitable ? 

As the same remarks may be applied to all his preach- 
ing to the Jews, we will next examine his mode of ad- 
dressing Gentiles, or Heathens. He had been preach- 
ing to the Jews in Athens^^ when his doctrines excited 
the attention and curiosity of some philosophers of that 
city. We notice a curious mistake of these idolaters. 
They heard Paul preaching to the Jews, and some of them 
supposed that he was proclaiming two new deities, '' be- 
cause he preached unto them Jesus^ and the resurrec- 
tion."t To gratify their love of novelty, they conducted 
him to Mars' Hill, saying ** May we know what this new 
doctrine is, whereof thou speakest ? " He then proceeds 
to give them a full developement of Christian truth. In- 
deed no faithful minister of the gospel could have ne- 
glected an opportunity so favorable. We may remark that 
his reasoning differs considerably from that which he 
thought proper to address to the Jews. He could not prove 
to these Heathens, from the scriptures, that Jesus was the 
Messiah whom God was to sanctify and send into the 

♦Actaxvii. t v. 18—19. 
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world ; for they knew nothing of the scriptures, nor of 
the one God whom they revealed. He was obliged to 
address them on principles of natural religion. He even 
quotes one of their own poets to support his argument,* 
," for we are also his offspring." • 

Having proved the existence of one Eternal God, 
Creator, Ruler, Father of the Universe, he proceeds to 
make a moral use of this great truth. He proclaims the 
certain judgment of a future life, as confirmed by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. He does 
not tell these idolaters that the Supreme Deity, whose 
existence he has been proving, assumed a human 
form, and came into the world to be its Redeemer, Sove- 
reign and Judge. No, his doctrine is as different as 
possible from this ; he tells them that God overlooked the 
conduct of men when in darkness and ignorance,t '* but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because 
he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance, inasmuch as.Ae hath 
raised him from the dead.'* 

This discourse on Mars* Hill must be considered as ex- 
hibiting Paul's views of the. important doctrines of 
Christianity, because it was delivered to the Athenians 
at their express request for full information. And he 
could not fail of giving them this information without 
gross unfaithfulness to the cause, for which he was ever 
ready to encounter peril, suffering, and death. We shall 
see what he really taught on this occasion, and how per* 

♦ Acts xvii. 28. t v. 80. 81, 
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fectlj it accordi with Unitarian preaching. He enforced 
the following great practical truths. 1. That there is 
one, only true Grod, Creator and Ruler of all things. 
2d. That this God now calls all men everywhere 
to repentance (or reformation) because, 3d. There 
is a future life of retribution, and God has appoints 
ed a day of judgment, for the world. 4th. He has 
ordained a man^ and given him power and wisdom to 
judge in righteousness, or justice. And, 5th. He has 
raised this agent from the dead, to prove beyond a doubt, 
that he had a divine commission. These five propositions 
imbody the whole substance of the Apostle's sermon to 
the Athenians. The doctrine is pure Unitarianism. It 
is obviously impossible that his hearers could have in* 
ferred from this discourse that Jesus, whom God had 
ordained, and whom he had raised from the dead, was 
that God himself. The same remarks may be applied to 
every instance of his preaching as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles.* The whole tenor of his discourse is to 
give glory to Jesus Christ as one whom " God had highly 
exalted," but not an intimation is given, that he be-^ 
lieved him to be God himself. 

The only, apparent exception to this remark is found in 
Acts XX, 28. " Feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood." There is a mistake in 
the common version. By recurring to Griesbach's Greek 
Testament, which is.received as the best authority both by 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, it will be seen that the 
word, God, is not found in the original ; — it should read, 
«' to feed the church of the Lord/' a common appellation 
of our Saviour as ** head of the church." 
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It may perhaps be said, that as wc have onlj a part of 
Paul's preaching handed down {o us, we are not author- 
ised to infer with certainty that he was a Unitarian 
preacher. To this we may answer, we can judge of his 
sentiments only by what we have. What is lost can 
prove nothing. This is believed to be fair reasoning. 
We gather the opinions of Dwight or Buckminster from 
what remains of their discourses. Our Trinitarian breth- 
ren call every preacher a Unitarian, if he do not dis- 
tinctly avow his belief in the supreme, underived divinity 
of Jesus Christ. They will not allow that any faithful 
minister could omit this doctrine in an exhibition of 
Christian truth. We reason in the same way in this case. 
We have shown several occasions in which the inspired 
Apostle would have felt himself obliged to declare that 
Jesus was the living God, had he believed him to be so. 
We appeal to his own powerful and impassioned descrip- 
tions of our Saviour, when it was his object to exalt him in 
the estimation of his hearers. He professes to declare 
the whole counsel of God, to fully explain the char- 
acter and office of Jesus; yet his highest praise is, 
that he is the Messiah, " whom God hath appointed to 
judge the world in righteousness — whom he hath raised 
from the dead — made him sit at his right hand, and 
crowned him with glory and honor." Now, how is this 
reserve to be accounted for 1 If he did not preach Christ's 
supreme divinity to Jews, who had never thought of him 
as God, nor to Gentiles, who had never thought of him 
at all, to whom should he have preached it ? To whom 
should it ever be preached, if so many different times and 
occasions could not call it forth from this bold and power- 
ful champion of the cross? 
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It 18 to God, the Father of the Universe, and to him 
only, that the Apostle ascribes supreme and anderired 
divinity. It is the reflected lustre of this divinity that 
shines in the (ace of his beloved Son, in whom he is weU 
pleased. The Father reigns on the throne of the nni* 
Terse, unrivalled, and alone, and from this eternal and 
fathomless fountain emanations of light, and wisdom, and 
power have descended, ^'without measure "upon this 
chosen representative ; so that in him " dwells the ful- 
ness of the divinity." 

II. Having shown that Paul was a Unitarian in his 
preaching, we have reason for supposing that he was so 
in his writings. To prove this it will be necessary to 
take a brief notice of each Epistle. It will not be denied 
that this is a work of some difficulty ; for even Peter says 
there are things in his brother Pi^uPs writings, bard to be 
understood. The plain unequivocal proofs, however, that 
he was a Unitarian, are so very numerous, that the chief 
difficulty consists in making such a selection as can be 
reduced within proper limits. 

In the. second chapter of Romans, we find the follow- 
ing passage. '' In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, by Jesus Christ."* The A{fostle here 
refers all judgment to God, through the agency of his 
Son. Compare this testimony, with that of our Saviour 
himself — '^ the Father judgeth no man but hath commit- 
ted M judgment unto the Son."t If God has committed 
all judgment to the Son, it is obvious that the Son himself 
had not eternal and underived power of judging — there- 
fore he is not the Omnipotent God — " God hhs given him 

* Rom. ii. 16. t John y. 22. 
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authority to execute judgment also, hecause he is the Son 
of man."* 

** Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth 
00 more ; death hath no more dominion over him ; for in 
that he died, he died unto sin once ; but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God."t The Apostle here wishes to 
inspire confidence in the Saviour by showing that his life 
and divine commission are beyond the power of death ; 
** because he liveth unto God " — because his life is devot- 
ed to the purposes of God or is sustained by the power 
of God. He could not have used this argument, if he had 
believed Christ to be the everliving, self-existent God ; 
for it plainly denies his self-existence. He would have 
said death hath no dominion over him, because he is 
Jehovah, who cannot die. Compare this with our Saviour's 
own assertion, *' as the Father has life in himself, so he 
hath given to the Son to have life in himself. '*f If this 
assertion does not mean that God only is self-existent, 
and Christ derived his being from God, I see not that any 
explanation of it can be given. But it is not from a few 
texts only that Paul is proved to have written to the Ro- 
mans as a Unitarian ; evidence of the fact presents itself 
on every page of this Epistle. Such expressions' as the 
following need no comment. " I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ." Rom. i. 8. *' Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath set foxth,^^ iii. 25. '* We have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." v. !. The grace of 
God * * * which is hy one man, Jesus Christ." v. 15. 
^ " Christ was raised up from the dead hy the glory of the 
Father,'*'* NX. A, ''Alive unto God through Jesus Christ 

•John V. 27. t Rom. vi. J>. 10. % John V. 26. 
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our Lord.^ vi. II. ^'The gift of God is eterad life 
through Jesas Christ our Lord." ri. ^. ''I thank Ood 
through Jesas Christ our Lord." vii. 25, '* Grod sending 
his own 8on.^' d&c. viii. 3. ^* He that raised up Christ 
fix>m the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies." riii. 
11. '* We are * * * heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.** viii. 17. " Christ that died, yes. rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God," viii. 
34. *' That ye may * * * glorify God even the Father 
of our Lord Jeiids Christ." xv. 6. " To God only wise 
be glory through Jesus Christ for ever." xvi. 27. 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians, we find the fol- 
lowing testimonies. ''Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who, of Ood, is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption." * '* And ye are 
Christ's and Christ is Gods.'* t •* And God hath both 
raised up the Lord" [Jesus,] '' and will also raise us up at 
the last day by his own power." |: Is it possible that St 
Paul could have made these assertions, if he had believed 
Christ to be the omnipotent God ? Here are three pro- 
positions, all false unless he is a dependent being. 1. 
God made him wisdom, &c. — therefore these are not in- 
herent attributes. 2. Christ belongs to God, he is his 
subject, his property — therefore not himself supreme. 
3. God raised him from the dead by his own power, in 
the same manner as he will raise us — therefore Jesus is 
dependent on God for life itself. 

If further testimonies were needed, we might quote 
many such passages as the following. ''I thank my. 
Ood always on yoiir behalf, for the grace of God which 

* I Cor. i, 30. ^m.^, I vi. 14, 
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t 10 gmn you bp Jiesue Christ" 1 Cor. I C '^TIiq 
head of man is Christy and th9 A<«k^ of Ohrial la G^", 
xi. 3. ^* We haye testifi0d of Go4 that be r/9^ed up 
Clifist." XV. 15. '* Blessed be God^ even the JTt^her pf 
our LcNrd Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. i. 3. " Thanks be unto 
God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ." ii. 
14. *' All things are of God, vrho hath reconciled ua 
to himself by Jesus Chrbt" v. 18* *' Though he was 
crucified through weakness, yet he Uvetk by the power of 
God," xiii. 4. Such is the apostle's atual manner of 
distinguishing between God ^and Jesus Christ, The 
following passage is important in this inqniry on two 
accounts. '^And there is none other God but one. 
For though there be that are called* gods, whether 
in .heaven or on earth, (as there be gods many and 
lords many;). but unto us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him, and 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him." * This shows that the term God is ap- 
plied to beings inferior to Jehovah. But this is not all. 
If language has any meaning, it proves that God is one 
being, and Jesus Christ another being distinct from him. 
It also asserts that we are to regard God as the ultimate 
source, from whom all things flow ; and Jesus Christ as 
the agent or channel of his favor, through whom all things 
flow. 

The next passage which J shall quote is absolutely de- 
cisive of this question. '' Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all au* 

* X Cor. viii, 4, 5, 6» 
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thority aod power ; 'for he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet * * * But when he saith all things 
are put under him, it is manifest that He " [God] " is 
excepted, who did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all." * This can scarcely require a 
comment Here are two plain direct assertions, each suf- 
ficient to prove that Paul regarded our Saviour as a subor* 
dinate agent. 1. God put all things under him — that is, 
Jesus acted with delegated power. 2. The time is coming 
when he is to give up this delegated power. I am not 
aware of any argument which can render it credible, 
that the apostle should apply this language to Jehovah, 
** whose dominion endureth for ever." Let the Trinita- 
rian seriously ask himself if he is not in a great error ? 
If Jesus is the Almighty God, does he believe that he will 
ever give up his power and become a subject ? 

We come next to the Epistle to the Galatians. There 
is not a single word in it that favors the doctrine of 
Christ's supreme divinity. This is a remarkable fact, if 
the apostle was a Trinitarian. But more than this ; there 
are several expressions in the Epistle which are utterly 
inconsistent with the belief that Jesus Christ is God. Of 
this character is the first verse, in which Chdst is said to 
have been raised from the dead by " God the Father/^ 
In the fourth verse he is represented as having given 
himself for our sins '* according to the wifl of God and our 
Father^ to whom be glory for ever,'* The seventh verse 
of the foarth chapter affirms of the Christian, that he is 
"an heir of God through Christ" Thus our Saviour is 

* 1 Cor. XV. 24—29. 
JOL, IT. 2* 
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uniformly spoken of as subordinate to God the Father. 
One other specimen from this epistle will suffice. " But 
ye received me as an angel of God— even as Jesus 
Christ."* Angel is synonymous with messenger — 
and St Paul indirectly assigns that character to Jesus 
Christ. He certainly does not mean to say, ye re- 
ceived me as you would receive God — but you received 
me as the authorized ambassador of God — as Jesus 
Christ, who came to reveal his will and accomplish his 
designs. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is still more explicit. 
We cannot doubt that it was written by a Unitarian. 
— ** That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, * * * according to the working of his mighty 
power, which He wrought in Christ when He raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and 
hath put all things under his feet ; and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church." t Let us look dis- 
tinctly at the several propositions contained in this state- 
ment, and we shall find that Paul could not have regarded 
our Saviour as the supreme God. 1 . The God of our 
Lord Jesus by his own power raised him from the dead. 
2. He set him at his right hand, above all other created 
powers. 3. He put all things under him, and made him 
head over all things to the church. Thus he ascribes 
everything to God, and nothing to Jesus as an independ- 
ent being. Now either the apostle did not believe him to 
be Jehovah, or these three propositions are utterly false; 

♦ GaJ. iv. 14. t Eph. i. 17—22. 
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they cannot be explained away on any correct principle 
of interpretation ; they are not stated once and heedlessly, 
but deliberately and oflen. While there is not a single 
sentence in the whole epistle that contradicts them, they 
find more or less support in every chapter. For instance. 
'' Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.'' Eph. j. 3. " Through him " [i. e. Christ] " we 
both have access by one spirit unto the Father," ii. 18. 
" For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." iii. 14. " One Lord, ♦ * ♦ one God 
and Father of aU, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all." iv. 6. 6. *' Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." v. 20. Who may dare, in view of such 
declarations, to affirm that Paul did not write to the 
Ephesians as a Unitarian ? 

The Epistle to the Philippians bears the same testimony. 
Would a writer who believed Jesus Christ to be God 
express himself as Paul has done in the following pas- 
sages : " The fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus 
Qhti&iunto the glory and praise oiGo6.J* Phil. i. 11. "For 
YfQ'^ * * worship God in the Spirit and refoice in Jesus 
ChristJ^ iii. 3. '* My God shall support all your need 
according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. Now 
unto God and our Father be glory for ever and ever, 
amen." iv. 19, 20. Such is the current language of this 
Epistle. It will not be pretended that there is more than one 
passage which even seems to have a contradictory import. 
We allude to the Apostle's assertion that our Saviour 
" thought it not robbery to be equal with God." This has 
been considered a decisive proof of the Deity of Christ. We 
shall show that, taken according to the true meaning of the 
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original, and in connexion with the context^ it is so far 
from affording any support to this doctrine, that it is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of Unitarian views of the 
subject. The whole passage follows. '* Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.** * This passage, we maintain, 
taken together, plainly disproves the Deity of Christ. 
This will appear if we particularly attend to the separate 
propositions. 1 . "He was in the form of God." This 
means either that he was in the similitude of God — God- 
like, as being a divine messenger — or that he was the 
visible representative of God on earth ; it is, in either 
case, equivalent to " the image of the invisible God," 
therefore a being distinct from God. 2. God highly ex- 
alted him and gave him a name above every name. If 
Jesus Christ were God himself, he would not be capable 
of being exalted — he would by his own nature be abov« 
all creatures. If he were the supreme Jehovah, would it 
be true that ** God had given him a name above every 
name 1" Was he not eternally and independently above 

• PhU. ii. »— 12. 
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lli Other beii^ ? Would St Paul have tlK>ught it proper 
to refer his exaltation to Qod's favor? But what is 
more remarkahle, 3. God is said to have exalted him 
If a reward for his obedience,* *' he became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross ; where* 
fort Gk)d also hath highly exalted him, &c." Jesus 
Christ then could be rewarded ! as we are told in ano- 
ther place that **for the joy that was set before him, he 
endured the cross, &c."t 4. Consider also the end for 
which God is said to have exalted him, above all his crea- 
tures. Was it that they might give the glory to Jesus as 
God 1 No, the Apostle says otherwise — *' that at the name 
of Jesus, every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord to the glory of God the Father." ■ No evidence 
could be more positive that Paul regarded our Saviour, in 
his highest exaltation, as wholly dependent on God for 
his dignity and power. How, then, it will be asked, 
could Paul say of him, that he '* thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God 7 " We answer that Paul did not say 
tbis« His words in the original Greek do not necessarily 
convey any such meaning. The passage is incorrectly 
traaslated. This last remark is admitted to be true by 
Trinitarians themselves. We have the original before us, 
and perceive that the word rendered in our common ver- 
flion, '< equal," might at least as properly be translated like. 
It is often used to denote mere resemblance^ both in the 
Scriptures and in the classics. And as to the phrase, he 
«» tJiought it not robbery,'' we have the import of the original 
OMMr/B exactly in the words , — he " thought it not a thing 
to be eagerly retained." Accordingly, the passage may be 

* See PhU. y. 8 and 9. t Heb. xU. 2. 
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correctly translated thus ; — '* who being in the form of 
God, did not think this likeness to God a thing to be 
eagerly retained, but humbled himself," &c. We now 
see the relevancy of the Apostle's argument, which was 
to enforce the duty of humility and benevolence by pro- 
posing the example of Christ. But to say that our Saviour 
•* thought it not tobbery to be equal with God " could 
serve only to encourage an opposite spirit. We perceive, 
also, a perfect agreement of this passage with the context, 
as well as with St Paul's other writings ; whereas, accord- 
ing to the common version, it is at variance with them 
both. Besides, on .the Trinitarian supposition that the 
Apostle meant by these words to affirm that Christ is God, 
how can he be vindicated from the absurdity of saying of 
a being, that he thought it not robbery to be equal with 
himself 7 We are certain therefore from the whole pas- 
sage, that St Paul regarded our Saviour as an agent de- 
pendent on God for his power and glory. 

The Epistle to the Colossians begins with Paul's asser* 
tion that he is *' an apostle of Jesus Christ hy ths will 
of God.*^ In verse 12, of the first chapter, he gives 
** thanks unto the Father" who *' hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son,^'^ Then follows a glowing 
description of the true Messiah. It is the Apostle's pur- 
pose to exalt him as an object of confidence and venera- 
tion. If then he had believed him to be God, he must 
have stated this conviction as the proper ground of reve- 
rence. He would not have represented, as he has done, 
the high claims of Jesus, as founded entirely on what 
God has done for him. Our Saviour is described in the 
fervent eloquence of St Paul, as the agent of God's power, 
head of the church, first born from the dead, '* thai in all 
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tUngs ke wtigkihavt the preeminence." Jesus then, 

according to this representation, was not God ; he did 

flot naturally and of himself have the preeminence, but 

it was bestowed upon him, '' because it pleased the Far 

ther that in him should all fulness dwell."* 

Chri^ is said to have done, or created all things, by 
power delegated from God. It is evident then that he 
was not the Supreme Creator i but there is some doubt 
what the Apostle means by his having done or made all 
things. Some suppose that he existed in glory before the 
foundation of the world, and was the agent employed by 
God in the creation and support of all things in the mate- 
rial universe. Others oflfer good reasons for believing 
that the phrase *' all things'' should be limited to all 
things done by the gospel dispensation for the spiritual 
new creation or moral renovation of mankind. Examples 
are found of such limitation of general or universal pro- 
positions. The following is exactly to the purpose — St 
John, addressing Christians, says to them, *' But ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all thiiigsJ^i 
The writer obviously means that they know all things 
which Christians ought to know. So St Paul says, *' I 
can do ail^ things through Christ which strengthenetb 



mer 



Our present inquiry however does not call for the 
discussion of this question. Whatever opinion is adopted, 
it is still equally clear that St Paul did not consider our 
Saviour as having underived power. For he speaks of 
" God who raised him from the dead." Col. ii. 12. He 
represents Christ, not as supreme, but as *' sitting on the 

• Coi. i. 12 to 20. t 1 John ii, 20. J PhU. iv. 18. 
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r^^l hand of God" iii. 1 . He implies the inferiority of the 
Son to the Father in hitf injunction to Christians to ^* do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to Qod and 
the Father hy him.'* iii. 17. When he approaches nearest 
to attributing to Christ the perfections of Deity/ he refers 
to the Father as the source of all. Let the reader com- 
pare the following texts, ** for in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily." * " For it 'pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell." f This is 
the doctrine of St Paul: the blessed Saviour is not a 
common man, as some philosophers have asserted — he is 
the Son and Messenger of God, with divine wisdom and 
power, " for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the divin- 
ity." He is not the Supreme God, as some Christians 
believe, ^' for it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell."} 

This conclusion is placed beyond a doubt by the fol- 
lowing — " Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first born of every creature" or of all creatures.^ I have 
before explained the phrase, image of the invisible God, 
as necessarily signifying, a being distinct from God, 
the visible representative of his power and perfections on 
earth. " The first born of all creatures" — this obviously 
places him first among created beings, but still one of 
them, who derived his being from God. Whether this 
means first in time, or first in dignity, or both, does not 
at all concern the present inquiry. In either sense, the 
passage cannot be reconciled with the eternal, uncterived 

, • Col. ii. 9. t Col. i. 19. § Ool. i. 15. 

X There is nothing in the original corresponding to the word JPo- 
ther, in this passage, yet the insertion of it hy the translatori it ap- 
proved by the best Trinitarian commentators. 
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dirinitf of him who is called a creatare by the insiMred 

Apostle. * 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians so fully author- 
ize the same conclusion, that we need to notice only a 
single passage from each Epistle^ to show that the Apostle 
speaks of God and Jesus as beings distinct from each 
other, not only while Christ was on earth, but after his 
ascension. " Ye turned to God from idols, to serve the 
Uving and true Gody and to wait for his Son from heaven 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus which delivered 
us from the wrath to come." * *' We are bound to give 
thanks always to God for you * * * because God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation, * * * 
whereunto He called you by our gospel, to the obtaining 
of the glortf of our Lord Jesus Christ J^f 

The Epistles to Timothy were charges to a minister 
whom St Paul was peculiarly anxious to instruct as to 
*^ rightly dividing the word of truth." Let us observe 
some specimens of what he deemed to be this word of 
truth. " Now unto the^^King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever." { W a 
it to Jesus Christ that this ascription was made 1 Let 
the following passage afford an ^ answer. ^* For there is 
one God and one Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus" § Again, *' I charge thee before God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou ob- 
serve these things." || Is not the Lord Jesus here repre- 
sented as a distinct witness of conduct, as well as the an- 
gels 1 If then he is not a distinct being from God, what can 
this mean ? Further, '* God, who hath saved us, and 

* 1 These, i. 9, 10. f 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. J 1 Tim. i. 17. 
§ 1 Tim. ii. 6. || 1 Tim. v. 21. 

VOL. II. 3 
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called OS with a holy callingy not according to oar worki, 
but according to his own jturpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, bat is 
DOW made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesos 
Christ" * Christ, therefore, not being the original source 
of our salvation, is inferior to God. Once more. '< If we 
suffer with him " [i. e. Christ] **' we shall also reign with 
him." f Suffer with him — reign with him ; it would be 
impious for mere human beings to assert this of them* 
selves in relation to one whom they regarded as the su- 
preme God. 

The Epistle to Titus was also a charge to a minister, 
whom the writer exhorted to adhere to '' sound doc- 
trine." I Does Paul address him in the manner of a 
Trinitarian 1 Far from it. He is careful to distinguish 
between God and Christ as two beings. '' Locking for 
that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ." § The title, great 
God, is never applied to Jesus Christ in the Scriptures, 
but frequently to the Father, and to him alone. Again, 
** God our Saviour, * * * according to his own mercy, 
saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the holy spirit, which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour." || This is then the ** sound 
doctrine " of St Paul ; — the '* Great God " is our Saviour, 
as the eternal source of mercy and love, and Jesus Christ 
is our Saviour in a subordinate sense, as the organ car 
channel through which this mercy flows to man. 

The Epistle to Philemon, about a slave, who had bc&k 
converted to Christianity by the preachhig of Fanl at 

• 2 Tim. i. 8, 9, 10. f 2 Tim. ii. 12. 1 Tit. H. 1. 

& Tit. ii. 18. II Tit iU. 4-6. 
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RcHBe, contains nothing which relates to the subject of 
Qiur present remarks. 

We have now carefully examined the writings of Paul,^ 
and find that thej correspond with his preaching ; they 
uniformly represent our Saviour as the anointed Messen- 
ger of God, exalted by him to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
but never as God himself. It remains to consider what 
may be said against this conclusion. There are two pas- 
sages which require explanation, as they seem to contra- 
dict the general tenor of the apostle's writings. We shall 
find, however, that there is no real inconsistency. 

We meet with one difficulty in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. *' My kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, 
and of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.*' t A very slight addition, 
authorized by the original Greek, removes this difficulty, 
and renders the passage consistent with the rest of the 
Epistle. It might read, " God be blessed for ever.'* St 
Paul is here expressing his solicitude for his countrymen ; 
and he relates God's providence and peculiar care over 
them» mentions the old and new covenants, and the pro- 
mises made to the fathers. To this chosen nation, he 
says, belong the fathers from whom Christ descended, 
who is above all— over all— or better than all these other 
dispensations and persons, ^' God be blessed for ever." 
This last clause accordingly is nothing more ban a natu- 

* See Note 9^t the end, f Rom. ix. 3, 4, 5. 
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ral expression of gratitude to God, for his best gift to man^ 
— as he exclaims in another place, *' thanks be anto God 
for his unspeakable gid." By adopting a different punc- 
tuation, however, which we are are at liberty to do, since 
that of the common translation is of no authority, we may 
have, perhaps, a still more satisfactory interpretation of 
the passage. We may place a longer pause after the words 
" Christ came ; " then, by substituting, in the transla- 
tion, he who for *' who," which the original admits of, and 
inserting a comma after God, we shall have the passage 
thus : '* And of whom according to the flesh Christ came. 
He who is over all, God, be blessed for ever." Or, by a 
freer version, the full meaning of the#postle, according to 
the opinion of some, may be given as follows :- *' of whom 
was Christ according to the flesh ; he who was over all, 
being God blessed for ever." Whichever construction 
be preferred, the Trinitarian mode of explaining the pas- 
sage must we think be deemed false, since, besides other 
objections to it, it is a fact that those early fathers of the 
church who entertained the highest notions of the Saviour's 
character, and who, it must be supposed, understood the 
Greek language, never applied to Christ, even when most 
desirous to exalt him, the title of '^ God over all blessed 
for ever." 

The only other difficulty of this kind, is found in the 
following passage — '' Great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up kito glory."* Even as the present 
version stands, the difficulty is only apparent. The second 
clause is a figurative expression, equivalent to '* Imman- 

MTim.m.16. 
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neV God ia with us. In this sense, we all believe that God 
was present, manifest to the world in his Son and amba^ 
sador Jesus Christ. It means no more than, that be 
is the ''image of the invisible God," *'the brightness of ' 
his Father's glory, and the express image of his person,'* 
and is equivalent to other expressions which mean the 
visible representative of God upon earth. 

But we ought not to be satisfied with the common 
version of this texi, for it is founded on an erroneous 
reading in the original.* The true reading is, ** Great 
is the mystery of godliness ; Ae, who was manifest in 
the flesh, was justified by the spirit, seen by angels, 
preached among thcw Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up in glory." This is perfectly intelligible; 
the word God is not found in the original manuscripts, but 
has been designedly or accidentally introduced into the 
text. It is a triumphant exclamation of the Apostle — 
Great is the mystery of man's regeneration from sin to 
holiness by the gospel ; he who lived among us in human 
form, the representative of the divine character, and the 
messenger of the divine will, having accomplished the 
purposes of his mission, was received up by God into the 
bosom of his glory. We all believe, and we rejoice in 
believing this sublime truth ; " for if Christ is not risen,'' 
says Paul, ** then our faith is vain, and your hope is vain." 

Our design is now accomplished. We have examined 
the thirteen Epistles of Paul, and have found' them to bear 
positive evidence, that he regarded our Saviour as an agent 
who derived all his power and wisdom from God. In 
eleven of these Epistles, and all his preaching, we do not 

* See Griesbach's Greek Testament. 
VOL. II. 3* 
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find the least intimation that Jesus Christ is the self-exist- 
ent Jehovah. And what can be opposed to this overpow- 
ering evidence ? The whole opposite argument rests on 
one equivocal text in Romans, and another in Timothy, 
both of which, we have seen, can be easily explained, in 
harmony with the general tenor and spirit of his writings ! 
If, then, we are ready to adopt the opinions of this emi' 
nent and inspired ambassador of Christ, whose wri- 
tings and discourses occupy one third of the New Tes- 
tament, we shall believe on our Saviour — not as a mere 
man, undertaking the reformation of the world with 
human genius and human power ; we shall receive him as 
a divine teacher and master. We shall trust in him > as 
'' God's beloved Son in whom he is well pleased," whom he 
has made the head of the church, *' the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last," in the gospel dispensation, his 
best gift to save and bless our lost race. 

We are told that Unitarianism would deprive us of our 
Saviour; but it is not so. "To us, there is one God, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ," through whom living streams 
of light, and truth, and salvation have flowed, and shall 
for ever flow from the eternal and exhaustless fountain of 
mercy. The great Apostle of the Gentiles, in his tri- 
umphant visions of inspiration, wanted no higher assur- 
ance than " that God had raised him from the dead." 
He would not dim the glory of Jehovah's throne by inter- 
posing another object of supreme homage. And shall 
. not we be satisfied with such a Saviour on whom " God's 
spirit descended without measure ? " The moral perfec- 
tions of Deity, reflected in him, are pledged to fulfil his 
promises. The hopes of the gospel are firm as the 
throne of heaven : for God himself has laid their deep 
foundations, Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone. ^ 
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NOTE. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, has been omitted in this 
discussion, because there is not sufficient evidence that 
Paul was its author. Our limits will not allow an exam- 
ination of its claims to be admitted among his writings. 
We may take, however, a brief notice of it, to show that 
its author, whoever he was, was certainly a Unitarian. 

This Epistle is supposed to have been addressed to 
converts from Judaism to Christianity, to prevent their 
falling back into their old faith. So far as it is doctrinal, 
its design is to show that the religion of Christ is of higher 
authority and excellence than that of Moses. He proves 
the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and endeavors to 
exalt him as highly as possible in the estimation of his 
readers, by the three following considerations, each of 
which is illustrated and enforced with much learning and 
power. 

1 . That Jesus Christ was a divine messenger superior 
to the prophets of the old dispensation, or *' angels," as 
they are called in the first chapter. 

2. That he was superior to Moses, whom the Jewish 
converts regarded with great veneration. 

3. That his priesthood was superior to the Levitical, 
inasmuch as the latter was ritual and temporary, while 
the former was spiritual and eternal. 

It is evident that none but a Unitarian writer could 
have used these arguments, to prove the divine mission 
of our Saviour, and the divine origin of his religion. 
One who believed that he was the Supreme God, would 
have stated, and endeavored to enforce this conviction as 
the true ground of confidence in him. If that doctrine 
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Aad been established, every argament to prove the eternal 
Jehovah superior to angels or prophets, to Moses and 
Aaron, coald be considered little less than impious. I do 
not know the man who is hardy enough to make such an 
irreverent comparison with the formality of argument. 

It is then nearly demonstrated in the outset, that this 
writer regarded our Saviour as a messenger of God, with 
delegated authority. We need not therefore dwell long 
on particular passages. 

In the first chapter, it will not affect the argument, 
whether we understand *' angels " as heavenly spirits or 
as messengers of God on earth. The connexion however 
seems to me to require us to understand messengers — the 
same prophets spoken of in the first verse. There is an- 
other reason for supposing that the ** prophets " and the 
** angels " meant the same persons. The writer proves 
Christ's superiority to these " angels," and afterwards 
his superiority to Moses. This would have been at least 
needless, if the *' angels " had been supposed superior to 
Moses. 

The meaning of the writer then is as follows, " Grod 
spoke in ancient times by the prophets, but in these last 
days by his Son — a more exalted messenger, because God 
has made him heir of all things ; superior to these former 
messengers, since he has^by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they." That is, he is in a high and 
peculiar sense called his Son, while they are only ser- 
vants.* 

Proceeding with the proofs of our Saviour's superiority, 
the writer says, " When He bringeth his first begotten 
into the world, He saith. And let all these messengers of 

• Heb. i. 1—5. 
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God (the angels, as it is in the common Tersion,) worship 
him,"* or do him homage as a superior. The word 
translated worship often has this signification^ implying 
not the worship due to God, but the rcyerence which we 
may properly pay to a superior in dignity or age. For 
instance^ '' And all the congregation blessed the hoid God 
of their fathers^ and bowed down their heads and t0or> 
shipped the Lord and the king,** t 

The writer next illustrates our Saviour's superiority to 
the former messengers of God in this striking manner- 
he represents the Almighty as saying to him^ " Thy 
throne^ O God, is for ever and ever ; a sceptre of right- 
eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom ; thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore, God, even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows." J 

The use of the term God in an inferior sense is not 
uncommon in the Old Testament, from which this passage 
is quoted ; and one instance has been before noticed in 
which it is so used in the New. It is employed to desig- 
nate heathen deities, angels, princes, magistrates, and 
rulers. § Its primitive signification is power. It is em- 
ployed first to denote the eternal Source of all power, and 
secondly one who exercises delegated powers. Moses 
was to be a god to Aaron, because he was to be the organ 
of God's will to him. There is an instance in which 
wicked magistrates are called gods; ''I have said, ye are 
gods, and all of you are children of the Most High ; but 
ye shall die like men," d&c. || ^ 

In this qualified sense, the name God is employed in 

♦ Heb. i. 6. f 1 Chron. xxix. 20. J Heb. i. 8, 9. 

§ J^x. XX. 23 ; xxu. 26. &c, || Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7, 
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the following passage from the fortyiiflh psalm, '* Thj 
throne^ O God, is for ever and ever ; a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom." This ex« 
alted praise is part of a coronation hymn, supposed to 
be addressed to Solomon. An earthly king is here called 
Grod, and his throne is said to be for ever and ever — an 
Oriental figure employed to express the permanence of his 
power. It may be well translated, " Thy throne, O king, 
stands firm and secure.'' Now this passage in the original 
psalm has no reference to Christ, and its being quoted 
afterwards in this manner, evidently could not give it any 
such reference ; the writer of the Epistle to the Helnrews 
merely accommodated what was first addressed to a Jew- 
ish prince to the praise of our Saviour, a prince greater 
than all earthly princes. It is obvious then, that the term 
God is here used in an inferior sense — because, as it was 
first applied to a temporal king, it would prove him to be 
the Almighty, as well as it could aflerwards prove our 
Saviour to be so. But what follows is still more conclu- 
sive on this point — ^' Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, therefore Gody even thy God^ hath anoint- 
ed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,'*^ If 
Jesus had been the Supreme God, could he have had fel- 
lows, or equals ? or could his righteousness be a subject 
of reward? This famous passage, then, which has been 
thought to support the deity of Jesus Christ, will, if fairly 
examined, and understood, be found to disprove the doc- 
trine completely ! 

Again, the passage, which we have been considering, 
represents our Saviour either as a subordinate agent, or as 
the Supreme Deity. If it does represent him as subor- 
dinate, the writer was certainly a Unitarian; if it 
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represents him as Jehoyah, it would be inconsistent in 
him to proceed next to prove that he was superior to 
Moses. Who ever thought that Moses was equal to God ? 
What man in his senses could think it necessary to prove 
that God was superior to his servant 1 

Again^ if the writer had understood that Jesus was 
God, it is evident he would not have employed so much 
learning and argument to prove that his priesthood was 
superior to that of Aaron and the Levites. If then we 
still maintain that this author believed in his supreme 
divinity, we must think him the most absurd and incon- 
sequent of all reasoners — a conclusion which we shall by 
no means allow. 

Numerous texts may be quoted in support of the infer- 
ences drawn in this note, but they cannot be necessary. 
Such evidence as we have already presented will not be 
resisted by any mind open to conviction. One more pas- 
sage however will be noticed, because it has been misun- 
derstood. " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, 
and for ever."* This must be taken in connexion with 
the main arguments of the Epistle, and its purpose, viz. to 
prevent the Jewish Christians from wavering in their 
faith. " The priesthood of our Saviour is unchangeable 
— be ye therefore firm and constant in your adherence to 
his religion." Or, " Jesus Christ does not change," " he 
is the same yesterday, today, and for ever, therefore be 
not carried about by divers and strange doctrines." 

• Heb. xiu. 9. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is embarrassed with nu- 
merous difficulties^ and these difficulties multiply and 
strengthen, in proportion as its several parts and append- 
ages are brought distinctly into view. The hypothesis 
of two natures in Jesus Christ we deem one of its he»- 
yiest encumbrances. The trinity supposes the truth of 
this hypothesis ; it may be said, in fact, to rest upon 
it as its basisy and with it must stand or fall. This 
circumstance has not, we fear, received the attention 
it deserves. It is true that the advocates for the 
strict and proper unity of the Divine Being, have oo- 
casionally argued from the absurdity of ascribing to an 
individual a finite and an infinite nature, but the argu- 
ment has not been urged with due frequency and earnest- 
ness. For ourselves, we place great reliance upon it ; 
it has a force, we think, which is not easily resisted ; 
and could we bring no other, we should consider this 
alone sufficient to put the question of the truth or false- 
hood of opposite views at rest for ever. 
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Let us carefully weigh the doctrine of a double nature 
in Jesus Christ; let us see to what it amounts, and 
take a view of some of the chief objections to it. But 
first, let us glance at its origin and history in the early 
ages of the church. 

We gather from ancient records, that the great bulk of 
plain unlettered believers, who derived their knowledge of 
Christianity from its first preachers and their immediate 
successors, viewed Jesus as a finite and dependent be- 
ing. That this is true of the whole body of Jewish 
Christians, during their existence as a church, admits of 
no doubt. The uneducated Gentile converts, whose minds 
were not fettered by the prejudices of learning, partook 
of the same views. The doctrine of Christ's proper di- 
vinity appears to have encountered from them the stern- 
est opposition ; they dreaded it on account of its sup- 
posed impiety, thinking, that it infringed on the supre- 
macy of the Father, and it was not till it had sustained 
severe and protracted struggles, that it finally obtained 
currency. 

The learned converts from Paganism are entitled to 
the credit of introducing it. These converts, several 
of them at least, came fresh from the schools of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where they had become deeply imbued 
with the doctrines of the later Flatonists, and on em- 
bracing Christianity took along with them the sentiments 
there imbibed. The consequence was, that as early as 
the former part of the second century, the religion of 
Jesus began to be corrupted, and its simple truths be- 
came disfigured, by an unnatural union with a specula^ 
tive and earth-born philosophy. 

Justin Martyr, A* D. 140^ led the way by trausferrin{^ 
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the Platonic doctriDe of the divine reason' (logos) to 
Christianity. This reason, originally considered an attri- 
bate of the Father, he converted into a proper person, 
making it to constitute the divine nature of Jesus. The 
first step having been taken, further innovations followed, 
and the work of corruption soon went on apace. It was 
aided in its progress by Clemens of Alexandria, A. D. 
192, and especially by Origen, A. D. 230, a roan of 
subtle and fervid genius, but of an extravagant imagina- 
tion, and weak judgment, and a very prolific writer. The 
fame of Origen attracted numerous followers, who, after- 
wards dispersing into various parts, ** everywhere," to 
use an expression of the learned Brucker, ** sowed the 
field of God with tares." 

The doctrine of the trinity, however, as explained by 
the Fathers of the first three centuries, we feel author- 
ized *to say, was very different from the modern orthodox 
doctrine. The perfect equality of the Son with the 
Father they never dreamed of asserting. Justin Martyr, 
as the complexion of his whole language testifies, evi- 
dently held the belief of his strict and proper inferiority ; 
and such seems to have been the faith of all the christian 
writers of any celebrity before the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325. It is unnecessary to adduce passages in 
corroboration of this statement, as its truth has been 
admitted by several learned trinitarians best acquainted 
with the writings of christian antiquity. Among those 
who have conceded it fully, or in substance, it is suffi- 
cient to mention the learned Jesuit Petavius, and Cud- 
worth, the profound author of the " Intellectual System," 
both orthodox authorities. 

The Fathers of the Council of Nice asserted the di- 

VOL. II. I* 
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▼inity of the Son, but not his individual identitj with the 
Father. He was consubstanticd, as they expressed it, 
with the Father, that is,, as they understood it, was in 
all respects similar, partook of the same specific nature, 
though not of the same numerical essence ; as one man is 
of the same substance, or species, with another, though 
possessing distinct individuality. The Councils of Ephe- 
sus. A. D. 431, and Chalcedon, A.D. 451^ occasioned 
by the controversies of the Nestorians and Eutychians, 
the former of whom were accused of dividing the person, 
and the latter of confounding the natures, of Jesus Christ, 
appear to have succeeded but little better than that of 
Nice in defining his divinity, though they undertook to 
determine the nature and results of its union with hu- 
manity. The Council of Chalcedon, particularly, claims 
the merit of having ascertained and settled the doctrine 
of the incarnation, which, according to its creed, is in 
substance as follows. Jesus Christ is truly God and 
man, perfect in both natures, consuhstantial u)ith the Fa' 
ther $oith respect to his divinity, and consuhstantial with 
us mth respect to his humanity ; the two natures, the 
divine and human, are indissoluhly united in him without 
confusion or change, each retaining all its former attri-^ 
hutes, yet so united as to form one person. 

The doctrine of the union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Jesus Christ, as held by the or- 
thodox of succeeding ages, and received by triniiarians 
of the present day, does not differ in any important par- 
ticulars from that established by the council of Chalce- 
don, except, perhaps, that the term consuhstantial, which 
the Fathers of that council, to preserve consistency, mutt 
have exphined to mean only a specific^ would be under* 
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stood by the rooderns to express an iodiTidual or numer- 
ical identity. 

Dr Barrow, one of the most distinguished of the old 
English divines, thus expresses himself on the subject. 
" We may, with the holy Fath«rs, and particularly with 
the great council of Chalcedon, assert, that in the incar- 
nation of our Lord, the two natures, the di?ine and ho^ 
man, were united, without any confusion or coromixtion ; 
ibr such a way of blending would induce a third nature 
different from both ; such a commixtion being supposed,. 
our Lord would be neither God nor man, but another 
third kind of substance, that would destroy, diminish, or 
alter the properties of each ; which is unsound to say, 
and impossible to he ; wherefore both natures in this 
mystery do subsist entire, distinct, and unconfused, each 
retaining its essential and natural properties." 

After some further remarks of a similar character, he 
adds, " The natures were joined undi?idedly ; — there is 
but one Christy one person, to whom, being God, and 
being man, are truly and properly attributed." 

" The same person never ceased to be both God and 
man ; not even then, when our Lord as man did undergo 
death ; for he raised himself from the dead, he reared 
the temple of his own body, being fallen ; as being God,, 
he was able to raise himself, as being man, he was capa- 
ble of being ra sed by himself; the union between God 
and man persisting, when the union between human 
4x>dy and sou! was dissolved.'** 

The church of England^ following in the steps of the 
nnreformed Catholic churchy determines that, '' the Son 
—took man's nature — so that two whole and perfect na-^ 

• Barrow'g Works, Vol.ii p. 255. Ed. 1716. 
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tares, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood were 
joined together in one person, never to be divided, where- 
of is one Christ, very God and very man." Art. sec — 
It is added by an expositor, '* the essential proi)erties of 
one nature were not communicated to the other nature 
— «ach kept his respective properties distinct, without 
the least confusion in their most intimate union."* 

'* In whatever way," says Professor Stuart, " the 
union of the two natures vas effected, it neither de- 
stroyed nor essentially changed either the divine or the 
human nature." He supposes Christ to be *' God omnis- 
cient and omnipotent ; and still a feeble man of imperfect 
knowledge*" 

It is unnecessary to add more to show what the re- 
ceived opinion on this subject is. — The doctrine of the 
union of the two natures in the person of Jesus Christ, 
io the form in which it is stated in the above extracts, is 
admitted, as far as we know, by all genuine trinitarians. 
No one of them doubts that Christ was perfect man ; no 
one of them professes to doubt that he was also perfect 
God. According to this doctrine, when fairly stated, an 
infinite nature with all its essential attributes of omnis- 
cience, omnipotence, necessary and everlasting exist- 
ence, incapable of suffering or change, was indissolubly 
united in the person of Jesus Christ, with a finite nature, 
with all its properties, as imperfect knowledge, weakness, 
exposure to sorrow, pain, and death, in such a manner, 
that the two natures remain for ever distinct, each retain- 
ing unaltered all its former attributes. 

Now to this extraordinary doctrine we have several 
strong objections. Before proceeding to state them^ 

* Prettyman, Elements of Christian TiieoIogyyVol. ii. 
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hoYfeTer, we will pause to make one observatioD suggest- 
ed by the foregoing narrative. It is this: There is a 
strong antecedent probability, that the doctrine will be 
found, upon examination, to be equally unsupported by 
scripture and by reason. It appears from ecclesiastical 
history that the simple and unlearned .Christians of the 
earlier and purer ages of the church knew nothing about 
it ; that the first traces of it are found among the learned 
Platonizing converts ; that its features were at first rudo 
and imperfect ; that it from time toTtimc received modifi- 
cations and additions as the disciples of the Egyptian 
philosophy, the most absurd that ever disgraced the hu- 
man intellect, flowed into the church ; that it was long 
opposed on account of its antichristian tendency ; that so 
late as the end of the third century, it had not succeeded 
in eradicating from the minds of the generality of Chris- 
tians, learned or unlearned, the great doctrine of the in- 
ferior and derived nature of the Son ; and finally, that it 
gathered strength and was matured amid storms of con- 
troversy, at a time when the principles of sound criticism 
and just reasoning had fallen into contempt. That such 
a doctrine, growing up with the worst philosophy of the 
worst times, should originally have sprung from the bo- 
som of Christianity, and not from the vicious systems of 
human speculation, in the midst of which it was nur- 
tured, that it should have remained hidden for years in 
the records of our Saviour's instructions, and the writings 
of his apostles, and its existence there not have been 
suspected till the Alexandrian Platonists pointed it out^ 
is a supposition altogether too extravagant for credit. 
Its late rise, in union with the philosophical jargon of the 
age^ to which it was wedded, and from which it was con- 
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tent to borrow its terms and illustrations^ renders it diffi> 
cult, if not impossible, for us to believe, that it was one 
of the truths^ which either our Saviour or his apostles 
were commissioned to impart to the world. In tracing 
its history, indeed, we gather, at every step, evidence of 
its human and earthly origin. 

Our p incipal objections to the orthodox distinction 
of two natures in Jesus Christ are, that it involves an ab- 
surdity ; that it destroys the personal unity of Jesus, and 
introduces strange perplexity into our conceptions of his 
character ; that it exposes him to the charge of equivoca- 
tion and dishonesty ; that it destroys the efficacy of his 
example, and nullifies his instruetions ; that it is unne* 
cessary, and fails of the object for which it is alleged to be 
wanted ; that it thus carries with it irresistible evidence 
of its falsehood, it bears all the marks of a most improba^ 
ble and extravagant fiction ; and finally, that after tbe 
most careful search, wc find no traces of it in the sacred 
writings. 

In the first place, we think that the doctrine of two 
natures in Jesus Christ, as held by its advocates, is ab- 
surd, and consequently that no evidence whatever would 
be sufficient to establish it. Before we believe it, we 
must abandon the use of our understandings ; we must 
free ourselves from a disposition to weigh evidence; 
we must have the convenient pliancy o mind, the 
happy facility of belief, to which the good father had 
attained, when he said, ** I believe, because it is impossi- 
ble." If we reflect for a moment on the qualities of the 
divine and human natures, we must, one would think,, 
be convinced, that they can never be united in the same 

ind or person. They are absolutely incompatible with 
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ther ; they cannot possibly exist together in the 
itelligent agent. What are the attributes of the 
md human natures 1 God is infinite, ererlasting, 
ible, omnipotent^ omniscient, and infallible. Man 
S limited in knowledge and power, weak, erring, 
to vicissitude, disease, and death. Now, let any 
lo ventures to use his understanding, say whether 
ualities are compatible with each other. For oar* 
we think they are such, that their union in the 
eing is naturally impossible. It is the union of 
and finite, of knowledge and ignorance, of power 
akness, of perfection and imperfection. We may 

talk of the uni >n of light and darkness, or of 
) qualities, of which the one necessarily implies 
;ation or absence of the other, 
t b the consequence of the union of divine and 
attributes in the same mind or being, on the sup- 
t, admitted by trinitarians, that the two natures 

distinct, none of the qualities of either being 

changed ? Why, that a being may be at the 
Ime infinite and finite ; that he may be omnipo- 
et partake of weakness and infirmity, and be 
of himself to do all things ; that he may be om- 
t, yet be ignorant of many things ; that he may 

Author of the universe, yet a wailing infant, 
d in swaddling clothes, and ly^ng in a manger ; 
r incapable of pain and suffering, yet a man tof. 
I, who expired on the cross, was placed in a 

and slept in the tomb^ Now if this be not 
iction and absurdity, we confess we know not 
>ntradiction and absurdity are. 
lo not think our opponents very fortunate in thek 
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attempts to illustrate the doctrine of two natures in 
Jesus Christ by comparison. Thus we are told, that 
for an explanation of it we must look into ourselves, 
and consider the union of soul and body in man ; *' for 
as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ." Such is the language of the Atha- 
nasian creed. The comparison it suggests has been a 
favorite one with the assertors of the theological doctrine 
of the incarnation, from the time this doctrine came into 
vogue to the present day. That such has been the fact, 
we think a remarkable instance of the effect of heredi- 
tary prejudices in blinding the understanding, and of the 
lamentable weakness of human nature, which induces 
men to listen to flimsy argument and mere sophistry, 
when employed in the support of received opinions. 

The comparison of the two natures of Jesus Christ 
with the union of spirit and body in ourselves, may serve 
to introduce confusion and darkness into a person's ideas, 
in consequence of which he may lose sight of the absur- 
dity of the hypothesis, which it is meant to illustrate ; — 
perhaps he may think, that he has, at length, hit upon a 
parallel, which solves all difficulties. But a little sober 
reflection, we think, must abate his confidence. To us 
the two cases appear totally dissimilar. Man is a com- 
plex being, very different from that compound being, 
which Christ is represented by our adversaries to be. 
If you admit the common distinction, and say that man 
is made up of matter and spirit, and then inquire what 
is his nature, the only general and intelligible answer 
to this inquiry is, that it is those properties, corporeal 
and mental, which result from his constitution and phy- 
sical organization ; that is, all those qualities, which con- 
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stitute him what in his present state he is. Now it can- 
not be said, that any of these qualities are incompatible 
with others. There is nothing in any of them, which 
makes it a contradiction or absurdity to suppose, that 
they may all exist together in the same subject. You 
may, indeed, affirm of apart, what is not true of the whole 
of man. You may say of his body, that it has extension 
and solidity, and attribute to his mind perception, memo- 
ry, judgment ; but here is no contradiction. You do not 
attribute to him, as an individual or whole, opposite qual- 
ities. You do not ascribe to his person qualities or 
acts so utterly repugnant, that one necessarily excludes the 
other, as light excludes darkness, or omnipotence, weak- 
ness. Our objection to the union of two natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ, is, that it brings together an assem- 
blage of qualities, which are incompatible with each other ; 
that it ascribes to Christ, as an individual or person, 
properties between which there is such an utter repug- 
nance, such direct opposition, that they cannot exist to- 
gether in the same subject. Triuitarians affirm, that Christ 
is perfect God and perfect man ; consequently he must 
have all the qualities of both, as omnipotence and weak- 
ness, infallibility and fallibility, infinite knowledge and 
limited and partial information ; and these qualities are 
affirmed of him in a personal character, Man presents 
no phenomenon resembling this; no such combination of 
incongruous and opposite qualities. 

To say of Christ, that he is divine and human, infi- 
nite and finite, omnipotent and weak, is to assert nothing 
more strange or mysterious, it is contended, than to af- 
firm of man that he is mortal and immortal. But the 
fallacy of this statement is quite obvious. The expres- 

TOL. II. 2 
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sions in question do not belong to the same class, nor 
have they any real, but only a seeming resemblance. 
When we say that man is mortal and immortal, we do 
not employ terms, which, in the connexion in which 
they stand, have any opposition or repugnance ; they 
are not, in fact, opposites ; they convey no incompatible 
ideas. What we affirm in one part of the proposition we 
do not deny in the other. By the assertion, man is mor- 
tal, we mean that his present mode of existence will 
cease, and by the assertion that he is immortal, we mean 
that he will continue in being for ever. The two asser- 
tions are distinct, but not opposed. We affirm simply 
that man will undergo a change at death, but that this 
change will not amount to an absolute annihilation of his 
being, and in this proposition there is nothing contradic- 
tory or absurd. — A similar explanation may be given of 
numerous other propositions, in which the same thing is 
apparently affirmed and denied of the same subject. 
The terms in different parts of the proposition either 
change their signification, or they are used in senses not 
really, but only apparently opposed. The same solution, 
however, does not apply to the proposition, Christ is 
finite and infinite, for the terms here employed are by 
their nature wholly opposed, and undergo no change of 
signification in the different parts of the proposition. 
We affirm, in one breath, that he is finite and not finite, 
God and not God, the terms, the whole time, being used 
in the same sense, and thus fall into as palpable a con- 
tradiction as could be uttered. 

We object, in the second place, to the doctrine of the 
two natures in Jesus Christ, as held by trinitarians, 
that it destroys his personal unity ; that it makes him 
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two distinct persons, two beings. It is not necessary 
for us here to go into the metaphysical inquiry, in what 
personality consists. Our common apprehensions are suf- 
ficient to guide us. A person is an intelligent, agent ; 
he has one will and one consciousness ; he has percep- 
tions and feelings, which he may properly call his own. 
Now we maintain, that personality, thus explained, siwh 
pie, undivided personality, and individuality, belonged to 
Jesus as truly and properly, as it belongs to any other 
being. We maintain, that he is really one— one mind, 
one person, one being, having one undivided conscious* 
ness, in a word, that he is one in the same sense in 
which either of us is one. T4iis we hold to be a fundap 
menial and self-evident truth, and we think, that any 
hypothesis or view, which is subversive of it, a hypothe- 
sis, which divides Christ, makes him two persons, two 
beings, as separate and distinct as any two of us are, 
bears the stamp of error on its very face. This conse- 
quence, we hesitate not to say, is chargeable on the views 
entertained by trinitarians concerning the divine and 
human natures of Christ. They assign to hi<n two enr 
tire and distinct minds ; the one infinitely superior to 
the human, having distinct properties, views and percep- 
tions, having, in fact, nothing in common with human 
nature; the other, human, having a will, perceptions, and 
feelings exclusively its own. This surely makes Christ 
two persons, if we understand anything about personal- 
ity ; and two as far removed from each other as infinite 
from finite. He possesses, we are informed, proper and 
supreme divinity united with a human soul, perfect and 
entire in all its capacities and affections. He is God and 
man. Now God is an intelligent agent; the human 
nund of Chrbt another intelligent agent ; each naturcfy 
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we are told, retains its proper attributes, — " the essentia] 
properties of one are not imparted to the other." How 
it is possible to escape the conclusion, that here are two 
intelligent agents, two persons, we acknowledge we are 
unable to conjecture. It is really matter of astonish- 
ment to us, that any one, who reflects at all on the sub- 
ject, does not perceive the insuperable difficulties, which 
the hypothesis of two natures presents, with regard to 
the personal unity of the Saviour. 

Trinitarians do not hesitate to ascribe to each of the 
two supposed natures of Jesus Christ qualities strictly per- 
sonal. They sometimes speak of him as having the 
essential attributes of God — as performing what God 
alone can perform ; at other times, they describe him 
as having the perceptions, and all the sinless infir- 
mities of man ; as being tempted and exposed to suf- 
fering, as we are. It appears surprising, that they do 
not perceive that in doing this, they make him two be- 
ings as distinct from each other, as any two of their fel- 
low mortals are, and as remote as God is from man. 
It is true that formally, and in woids, they ascribe to 
him undivided personality. Thus the council of Ephe- 
sus decided in opposition to Nestorius, that the two nap 
tures in Jesus Christ form one person. But this, we 
have seen, is an impossible supposition ; the two na^ 
tures necessarily form two separate and entire agents, 
each possessing proper individuality and consciousness; 
and as long as each nature retains its peculiar proper- 
ties and affections, they must remain two — two individuals^ 
persons, agents. No human decrees can alter the na- 
ture of things. Truth is truth, and falsehood is false- 
hood, whether men perceive it or not. Councils may 
TOte^ that two is one, that two minds and two agent»i 
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form one mind, and one agent, but what then ? Can their 
▼otes render that true, which is by the nature of things 
impossible or absurd ? 

The importance of preserving the strict and proper 
unity of Jesus Christ, and the strange confusion and ab- 
snrdity, which would result from a belief of his divided 
personality and two-fold being, will, and consciousness, 
would authorize us to dwell longer on this topic. But 
on so plain a point it seems difficult to speak without 
becoming trite. To resort to any labored argument, 
or abstract process of reasoning, to prove that two 
minds, a finite and infinite, divine and human, supposed 
to be lodged in the same fleshly tabernacle, yet retaining 
each its original, distinct, and proper attributes, necessa- 
rily form two, — two persons, two beings, two agents, 
would seem a foolish waste of time and labor. A sim- 
ple statement of the point in debate appears, in our view, 
all that is needed. Let the doctrine of the two natures, 
in i4s received form, be fairly explained, we think we 
may safely appeal to any person of a plain and unpreju- 
diced mind, and ask whether such a doctrine can possibly 
be true. No argument seems necessary to its refutation. 
It carries evidence of its falsehood on its very front. 
The fact that it violates the personal unity of the Saviour, 
assigning to him a double individuality, if we may so 
express ourselves, making him in reality two beings, in 
the same sense in which God and any one of his intelli- 
gent and finite offspring are two, at once, and fully con- 
demns it. 

Our next objection is of a graver character. The 
doctrine we are examining, implicates^ as we conceive, 

VOL. II. 2* 
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the moral character of oar Saviour, impeaches his ve- 
racity, and attributes to him deceit, equivocaifcioD, and 
falsehood. This is a very weighty charge. We cannot 
endure to hear the name of Jesus, even by supposition, 
coupled with fraud and dishonesty. We regard him as 
*' holy, harmless, and undefiled/' in a sense in which no 
other being who has ever trodden our earth, has a claim to 
be called such. The purity of his mind could not be 
surpassed ; it was entire and perfect, partaking of the 
brightness of divinity. An inflexible love of truth, 
an openness, and beautiful and majestic simplicity, were 
among the most striking features of his character. 
For these features, for his purity, his ingenuousness, and 
his truth, we reverence him, and would combat with our 
whole strength whatever views tend to impair or destrpy 
this reverence. We hold a belief of his integrity among 
our firmest, fondest persuasions, and this belief nothing 
would tempt us to resign. To be compelled to abandon 
it, to have our confidence in the pure character of Jesus 
of Nazareth shaken, and be forced to conclude, that in 
imparting his doctrines to the world,, and even in his 
hours of familiar intercourse with his disciples, he made 
use of deceit, or mental reservation, would cause us in- 
supportable gloom and anguish. We object to the doc- 
trine of the two natures, that it wrests from us this pre- 
cious persuasion, — a persuasion of his entire sincerity 
and explicitness. 

Let it not be said, that the doctrine is not chargeaUe 
with any such consequence. It is, according to every 
view we can take of it, justly chargeable with it. Thus 
we are told that Jesus sometimes spoke and acted in his 
human, and sometimes in his divine nature ,* that when 
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he said, that he could of himself do nothing, he meant, 
that as man he could do nothing, although as God he 
could do all things ; when he declared, that he knew 
not the day and hour of judgment, we are to understand 
by this declaration, that he was ignorant of it as man, 
although he knew it perfectly well as God. Now this, 
we affirm, is precisely what, in a fellow mortal, we should 
call, by the mildest term, equivocation. It is absolutely 
inconsistent with that openness uid integrity which we 
are authorized, by the laws of social intercourse, to ex- 
pect from each other. When one affirms that he does 
not know a thing, he means, if he is an honest man, that 
he does not know it in any way whatever. It is vain for 
him to allege, that he knows it only in a certain charac- 
ter, that he is ignorant of it as man ; as if a priest should 
declare, that he is ignorant of a fact as man, though he 
knows it as confessor ; or a person should affirm, that 
as a corporeal being, he is ignorant of what as an intelli- 
gent 6r spiritual being he knows well enough. This will 
not save him from the charge of equivocation or false- 
hood. Let us beware of ascribing to Christ conduct 
which would be thought disingenuous or immoral in a 
fellow mortal. If he did not deceive, if he made the or- 
dinary use of language, he could not declare, that he was 
ignorant of what he knew in any manner whatever. It 
is a poor subterfuge to say, that he was ignorant of it in 
his human, though he knew it in his divine nature. No 
matter in what way he knew it ; if he knew it in either 
nature, he knew it in a personal capacity, his person in- 
cluding both natures: ihvit is, he knew it in an absolute 
sense ; and could not then, with reason or truth, declare 
his ignorance of it. Would his disciples, or those who 
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heard him, suspect him of any reservation, or of using 
equivocal language] WooiS they not suppose, that 
when he told thero he did not know or could not do a 
thing, his words were to be understood in their ordina- 
ry sense ? If they were used in any uncommon sense, 
which he took no care to point out, how can he be di^ 
fended from the charge of having made a deceitful use 
of language 1 

If words have any £uLed meaning, our Saviour expressly 
disclaims the possession of any attributes strictly and 
properly divine : as omnipotence — I can of my own self 
do nothing: supreme, infinite goodness — Why eallest 
thou ME GOOD 7 there is none good hut one, that is God : 
omniscience — Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, neither the Son» hut the Father. This is plain lan- 
guage ; there is no mystery or obscurity in it. The terms, 
/« me, self as every one knows, always denote an tft- 
dividual or person, and they include the whole of that 
person ; they are not appropriated to any part or member 
of such person ; they comprehend all which goes to con- 
stitute him what he is, viewed as an individual or whole. 
In this sense our Saviour must have used them, or he 
must have been guilty of manifest prevarication. To 
say that by 5eZ^he meant only the inferior part of his na- 
ture, and intended to assert only, that this part was not 
truly divine, or did not possess, inherently and of itself, 
infinite power and knowledge, is to make him express 
himself, as no honest man, not bereft of his sober senses, 
ever did or ever would. 

Again, we are accustomed to look to Jesus as affording 
an example of deep, confiding, and submissive piety, 
manifested in all his words and actions, and especially bv 
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frequent and earnest prayer ; and we object to the doc- 
trine of his supreme divinity, that it destroys the force of 
this example. Indeed, upon the supposition that he was 
troly God, we are unable to comprehend what is meant 
by those expressions of dependence and trust, which con- 
stantly fell from his lips. Are we to understand by them, 
that, in his human, he felt dependent on his divine na- 
ture ? that one part of himself leaned for support on ano- 
ther part of himself? Had this been his meaning, he 
would certainly have chosen language better fitted to 
convey it. Once more : what construction are we to put 
on his prayers ? To whom were they directed ? Will 
you say, that in his human nature, he prayed to his di- 
vine ? in one part of his person to another part of it ? Or, 
as the second person of the trinity, did he pray to the 
first person of the trinity ? As the second of three 
" somewhats," or three " distinctions," all equal, existing 
in the same being, did he pray to the first of those *' dis- 
tinctions," or *' somewhats," for both these terms are 
employed by trinitarians ? If he was the infinite God 
incarnate, his prayers must either have been addressed 
to one of three persons or distinctions in one being, by 
another of the persons or distinctions in the same be- 
ing ; so that the being who prays, and the bein^ to whom 
the prayer is addressed, are the same ; or they roust have 
been addressed to the divine part of his person by the 
human part of it ; so that the person who prays, and the 
person to whom the prayer is addressed, are the same. 
One of these two suppositions the Trinitarian is compelled 
to adopt ; and we know not which of them is the more 
absurd. Both of them render Christ's devotions unintel- 
ligible, and deprive us of the legacy of his precious ex- 
ample. 
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Further, we think that the doctrine of two natures in 
Jesus Christ, as influencing the laws of interpretation, 
throws the utmost darkness and obscurity over the sacred 
writings. We consider it a plain truth, that the Bible is 
to be interpreted in precisely the same way with other 
ancient writings. We are to ascertain the sense of it by 
the same process that we employ to ascertain the sense 
of any work, which we attempt to read. On any other 
supposition it is perfectly unintelligible ; and the fact, that 
it was unintelligible, would force us to conclude, at once, 
that it had no claims to a divine character. If God con- 
descends, by messengers and prophets, to instruct men 
on subjects connected with their most important interests, 
wo may be certain, that he will cause the information 
which he thinks fit to communicate, to be conveyed 
through a medium capable of being understood ; that is, 
the messengers he employs must use language in the or- 
dinary way ; they must observe those established laws 
and usages, from which no writer, who wishes to be un- 
derstood, on whatever subject he treats, ventures to de- 
part. We cannot suppose, that he would so far sport with 
his creatures, as to present the instruction he professes 
to impart, in a form which would render it useless, by 
preventing it from being understood. — We complain of 
the doctrine of the two natures, as explained by its friends, 
that it leaves us in the utmost doubt about the sense of 
revelation ; that it makes the New Testament a book 
wholly unlike all others ; that it renders it necessary for 
us to judge of the meaning of it, therefore, as we judge 
of that of no other book ancient or modern. The conse- 
quence is, we can never be certain, that we understand 
the facts or observations recorded by the historians of our 
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Lord. The impressions which we receive concerning 
the most important of them, may be entirely erroneous. 
It is not pretended, that our Lord on any occasion inti- 
mated in which of his two capacities, the divine or human^ 
he spoke or acted. He nowhere observes, this I say as 
man, or this I say as God. He has not thrown out the 
least hint, by which we may be guided in determining 
what is to be ascribed to one nature, and what to the 
other. Nor is this de6ciency supplied by the historians 
of his life. They have left on record nothing by which 
we may be assisted in deciding in which nature he at 
any time spoke or acted. No caution is used by them to 
prevent misconception. No care is taken to guard their 
readers against taking the words of their Master in their 
literal and obvious sense, when he disclaims the attributes 
of the Infinite f'ather. This is strange, it is wholly un- 
accountable, on the supposition that they understood him 
in the sense in which trinitarians would have us believe 
they did. It is an omission we cannot explain, 'and one 
which may be attended with fatal consequences, for it 
exposes us to perpetual error in our attempts to find the 
sense of our Lord's words. A more than oracular obscu- 
rity hangs over the sacred pages ; they may mean any- 
thing, or everything, according to the prejudices and 
fancy of the reader, and there is no end to the absurdities 
they may be made to teach. 

In fact, upon the principle of interpretation adopted 
by trinitarians, the plainest assertions of our Saviour may 
be invalidated, nor could he have denied that he pos- 
sessed supreme divinity, in language, the force of which 
might not have been evaded. Let us suppose that in- 
stead of saying m^ Father is greater than I — / can of 
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myself do nothing — My doctrine is not mine hut his that 
sent me, he had asserted expressly, I am not the supreme 
God^I am not the same being with the Father^ who 
commissioned and sent me ; we have only to affirm, in 
order to set aside the evidence of these latter assertions, 
that they have reference only to his human nature — that 
they are true of him as man only. The two classes of 
assertions admit of a common construction; if the former 
do not teach that the Son is inferior to the Father and 
distinct from him, neither do the latter, nor is it in the 
power of words to express it ; and had our Saviour been 
commissioned to inculcate it, he must have sought in vain 
for language, which the ingenuity of men jnight not have 
distorted into a sense entirely foreign from that he in- 
tended to convey. 

We do not, upon mature reflection, perceive in what 
manner the above mentioned objection can be obviated, 
without abandoning the doctrine of two natures. We 
know it is said, that we must determine whether Christ's 
human or divine nature is referred to by what is affirmed 
of it, according to the maxim of the schools, " the subject 
is known by its predicate.^* Thus with regard to the 
assertions, "my Father is greater than I," "I can of my 
own self do nothing," *' of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father only," and those in which Jesus is described 
as praying to the Father, being exalted, and receiving 
from him a name above every name, and others of a sim- 
ilar character, we are told that they refer to Christ not in 
a personal capacity, but in one of his natures only, that 
is, his human. But in what manner this strange infe- 
rence is authorized by the maxim alluded to, we confess 
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oarselvej unable to discover. It appears to us to be 
fiMinded ou a disregard of the plain and obvious force of 
expressions in themselves quite simple and intelligible. 
If language is capable of a definite sense, and we know 
anything about the laws of reasoning, the legitimate infe* 
rence to be drawn from the above mentioned assertions 
is, that Jesus is inferior to the Father, not as to a part, but 
the whole, of his nature ; that is, he is so in an absolute 
unqualified sense. There is nothing in what is affirmed 
concerning him, which necessarily requires the subject 
to be taken in a restrained sense ; nothing in the nature 
of the expressions employed, which limits them to a part 
of this subject. These expressions, in their most obvious 
sense, are not repugnant to reason, nor, we think, to the 
general train of facts and arguments found in the Scrip- 
tures, and do not therefore require to be restricted. To 
restrain them by supposing, that they are appropriated 
only to one part of Christ's nature, that they are not true 
when affirmed of him absolutely or generally, is really to 
put on them a construction altogether unnecessary and 
manifestly forced. — A doctrine, which is supported by a 
mode of Interpretation, which would convert the Bible 
into an inexplicable book, and render all human language 
dark and uncertain, we need not add, cannot be true. 

Let us next advert to some of the supposed uses of the 
doctrine. Its advocates consider it important, first, as 
furnishing a solution of some difficulties arising from the 
apparently discordant language used by the sacred writers 
with reference to Christ, who sometimes, as they admit, 
speak of him as a finite and derived being, and sometimes, 
they contend, employ expressions, which imply the pos- 
session of a divine nature and divine attributes. The 
most ready method of solving these difficulties, they tell 
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ns, is to suppose that he possessed not one nature, but 
two, a derived and underived, a finite and infinite, a hu* 
man and a divine. This supposition, it is urged, makes 
all plain ; it furnishes a key, by the help of which, the 
treasures of hidden wisdom, locked up in the inspired 
volume, may be laid open, so that all may be partakers. 

To this statement it might be sufficient to reply, that 
the hypothesis in question, as we have shown, is liable to 
insuperable objections, especially that it supposes a princi- 
ple of interpretation, which mystifies language, and makes 
the Bible utter uncertain or delusive sounds. But we are 
prepared to meet the argument on different ground. We 
maintain, that the difficulties alluded to are greatly ex- 
aggerated ; that the greater part, if not all of them, may 
bfe fully removed by the application of those rules of criti- 
cism, which we think ourselves authorised to apply in the 
explanation of all other writings ; and the hypothesis of 
the two natures is not therefore needed for their solution. 

Our views on the subject of its necessity, as affecting 
apparent discrepancies in the language of the New Tes- 
tament, may be stated in few words. We consider the 
fact, that Jesus Christ is a being distinct from the Fa- 
ther, and inferior to him, completely established, by the 
general strain of the Bible. No fact or sentiment is 
more plainly, explicitly, and forcibly taught and inculca- 
ted. Take the following among numerous other testi- 
monies equally express, which might be quoted. " This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent J' John xvii. 3. 
" But to us there is but owe God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him." 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. '' There is one God, and one mediator between 
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God and men, the man Christ Jesus.** 1 Tim. ii. 5. At 
tbe same time we admits that there are a few passages capa- 
ble of receiving a construction, which favors the trinita- 
rian supposition ; but they do not, we conceive, necessa- 
rily require this construction ; they admit of being under- 
stood differently, without appearing to be forced from 
their natural sense. We think that without departing 
from the established laws of criticism, we are able to 
explain them in a manner consistent with the views 
which we are led, from the general tenor of the language 
of the New Testament, to form of the Saviour. We con- 
ceive, that nothing is there said of him, which may not 
be said of a being inferior in his whole nature to God. 
Language occurs there, which is sometimes figurative, 
and sometimes partakes of the nature of rhetorical de- 
scription ; it is partly popular, and requires, therefore, to 
be resttained and modified j and partly the language of 
feeling and sentiment, which is necessarily somewhat 
indefinite. It is not surprising, that some of this lan- 
guage should at first view occasion embarrassment, and 
that some expressions are met with, which admit of being 
understood in different senses. It would be strange if 
ihey conveyed the same sentiment, or shades of senti- 
isent, to all minds. We are persuaded, however, that 
they are susceptible of a construction, which is in 
unison with our views of the person and rank of the 
Saviour, and therefore think the hypothesis of two na- 
tures unnecessary. 

It is always easy to gather, from the general cast of an 
author's writings, and the mode in which he ordinarily 
expresses himself, if he is accustomed to think and write 
with any tolerable accuracy, what are his leading views 
^n the subject of which he treats. These views will be 
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brought forward distinctly ; they will, probably, be fre- 
quently adverted to, and be presented with great promi- 
nence. Passages, howerer, may occur in his writings, 
the meaning of which is less clear, passages, perhaps, 
which understood in their literal and obvious sense, and 
without reference to the trains of reflection into which 
they enter, may appear to militate with the views and 
principles we are led by the general import of his language 
to ascribe to him. Now what is the process, which com-^ 
mon courtesy, and the laws of sound criticism, authorize 
and require us to pursue with regard to such passages T 
How are we to regard them ? Are we to consider them 
of chief importance in our attempts to ascertain our au- 
thor's meaning 1 Are we to select them as proof texts ? 
Are we to erect systems on them ? Are we to appeal to 
them as the passages, which best express the real views 
of the writer ? Are we, by exalting the letter above the 
spirit, to make them utter sentiments at war with those 
breathed, perhaps, from every page of his productions ? 
No. We do not proceed thus in the interpretation of any 
human author. We do not expect to draw important 
proofs and illustrations from the more obscure and my^ 
tical expressions a writer may sometimes employ. We 
do not always remain satisfied with the meaning, which 
first offers itself, on meeting with such expressions. If, 
according to their most obvious construction, they appear 
repugnant to common sense, and the prevailing tone of 
the writings, in which they occur, we feel compelled to 
suppose, that we have not found their true signification, 
and we seek some other, which is in harmony with rea- 
son, and with the known opinions of the author. 

On this principle we proceed in the interpretation of 
the Bible* We conceive,^ that obscure and ambiguous 
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terms and phrases, which seldom occur, must bend to its 
prevailing language and spirit ; the more difficult parts 
must be explained by the more easy, figurative by plain, 
the more abstruse by the more simple. From the man- 
ner in which our Saviour and his apostles usually express 
themselves, when they speak without metaj^or ; from the 
views and illustrations to which they most frequently re- 
cur ; from observations and assertions often reiterated, we 
must endeavor to ascertain what their real sentiments 
were; what the great and fundamental doctrines they 
received and were anxious to inculcate. In interpreting 
the more dark and mysterious expressions, which are oc- 
casionally met with in their discourses and writings, wc 
must adopt a meaning, which harmonizes with those doc- 
trines, though it may not always be such as the natural 
force of the expressions employed would most readily 
suggest. This is reasonable ; common sense and com- 
mon justice, in fact, require it of us. Now the simple 
and proper inferiority of the Son to the Father, we think, 
is inculcated, and echoed, and reechoed, from Matthew 
to the Revelations, and is not, therefore, to be set aside 
by a few expressions, which, taken literally, and apart 
from others, with which they stand connected, may ap- 
pear to suggest a different conclusion. Such expressions, 
we feel under the necessity of supposing, are to be re- 
ceived with some modification and restriction. They are 
few in number, and the evidence derived from them com- 
paratively of little weight at most. Allowing it its full 
force, it is insufficient to overthrow or materially weaken 
the immense mass of proofs, which are brought to estab- 
lish the fact, that Jesus partook of a finite and derived 
nature and attributes, and of no other. 

Further, the advocates for the two fold nature of Christ, 
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allege that their views are attended with some advantages 
as regards the atonement. A wide field of remark is 
here opened, but we must confine ourselves to one or 
two observations. To the fx>pular doctrine of a satisfac- 
tion or substitute, we object, that it robs God of his 
mora] and paternal attributes ; that instead of calming 
our apprehensions and relieving distrust, therefore, it 
only serves to aggravate our fears, and wrap nature in 
gloom. But waiving this and numerous other objections, 
which might be urged, we shall simply point out one 
fallacy, which wholly invalidates the argument for Christ's 
divinity from the supposed necessity of an exalted vic- 
tim, a fallacy which has been often enough exposed, bat 
is not yet abandoned. Sin, it is asserted, since it is com- 
mitted against an infinite Being, is an infinite evil,^ and 
deserves infinite punishment ; and none but an infinite 
being is therefore capable of making atonement for it. 
This reasoning has in it so much palpable sophistry, that 
we may well be surprised it should ever be employed, or 
for a moment listened to. In the first place, nothing can 
be more illogical than to suppose, that sin, because com- 
mitted against an infinite being, is an infinite offence. 
No act of a finite being can have a character of infinity. 
But throwing out of view this and similar considerations, 
which might be added, it is untrue that an infinite atone- 
ment has been made, even upon the hypothesis of trini- 
tarians. Would they be understood to say, that the su- 
preme and infinite God, the great Author and Preserver 
of nature, really suffered and died on the cross 1 that an 
omnipotent Being was put to death by children of dust? 
that the Creator perished by the hands of his creatures 1 
that the world was lefl three days, during which Jesus 
lay in the grave, without a God, that the universe stood 
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withoat a Preserver? No. The bare supposition of 
such an event, if it were possible, would, in the highest 
degree, shock the feelings of every one. On the hy- 
pothesis then that Christ was God as well as man, he 
suffered only in his human nature; No infinite nature 
suffered. What then becomes of the infinite atonement? 
No such atonement has ever been made, even admitting 
that Christ united in himself the divine and human na- 
tures. On this supposition, it was man only that endur- 
ed the cross ; so that with regard to the doctrine of the 
atonement, a belief of the deity of Jesus has not the 
least advantage over a belief of his simple humanity. 

One further difficulty with regard to the death of 
Christ, suggests itself, upon the hypothesis assumed by 
trinitarians. They are compelled to disown the conclu- 
sion, that the divine nature suffered ; yet the divine and 
human natures, it is asserted, were indissolubly united 
in the person of the sufferer ; and we are told expressly 
by Dr Barrow, that "the union did not cease, even when 
our Lord as man did undergo death" — that this union 
"persisted" when that "between human soul and body 
was dissolved." Here certainly appeals to be occasion 
for some very nice distinctions—- distinctions, we are 
afraid, much too refined for common minds. To a man 
of plain understanding it must appear somewhat paradox- 
ical to say, that one of two natures indissolubly united 
in the same person, may with this person undergo death, 
while the other does not partake of suffering. It would 
seem that tlie union must be dissolved at death. But 
this is inadmissible upon the hypothesis of trinitarians ; 
the union is indissoluble. We leave them to get rid of 
the consequences. 

Some other advantages are occasionally described as 
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following from the union of two natures in Christ, which 
we do not deem of sufficient importance to be noticed. 
If the objections stated in the foregoing pages, haTS 
any force, the doctrine of two natures in Jesus Christ is 
attended with difficulties vastly more embarrassing than 
those it professes to remove.. Admitting the latter to be 
as great as they appear to the advocates of the doctrine, 
they amount we conceive, to this, and to nothing more — 
that apparently discordant expressions are occasionally 
found in the scriptures, which this doctrine reduces into 
harmony with each other — that the sacred writers, in 
speaking of Christ, use language, which appears consistent 
only on the supposition, that he possessed both a divine 
and a human nature. To remove apparent discrepancies 
an hypothesis is employed, which, according to the view we 
have taken of it, is full of contradictions ; an hypothesis, 
which, as we have seen, is manifestly absurd and impos- 
sible ; which violates the personal unity of Jesus ; im- 
peaches his veracity ; and destroys the force of his 
example ; mars the simplicity, and darkens the sense of 
the sacred writings, and which, after all, fails of its ob- 
ject, in the very point, where, if its friends are to be be- 
lieved, it is most wanted, that is, the satisfaction or 
atonement. No hypothesis can be attended with greater 
inconveniences than this. Whatever difficulties we es- 
cape, we fall into greater, by adopting it. But we have 
stated that, in our view, no formidable difficulties arise 
from the forms of language alluded to ; and that all al- 
leged discrepancies disappear, when the expressions, 
which are supposed to imply them, are understood in the 
sense they manifestly bear. We see not the least neces- 
sity, then, for the supposition of two natures in Christ, 
even were the difficulties attending it fewer than they are. 
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The above mentioned objections are enough to stamp 
on the doctrine under consideration the character of 
error. We have, however, one further objection, and it 
is our last. We have examined the doctrine in its seve- 
ral parts and bearings, and followed it out into some of 
its obvious consequences, and have seen, that it carries 
on the face of it evidence of having originated in human 
invention. We should be surprised to find any support 
for such a doctrine in the scriptures. We venerate 
them too much to believe, that they can teach it ; and we 
state, as our only remaining objection, our full conviction 
that it receives no support whatever from them. It is 
not alleged by its friends, that it is anywhere expressly 
stated in the sacred writings, in the form in which it is 
received by them. It is admitted by their soundest divines, 
that nothing is directly said of the union of the divine and 
human natures in the person of Jesus Christ. It is en- 
tirely a matter of inference, that such a union exists^ This 
we consider very unfortunate for the hypothesis. It throws 
CO small degree of suspicion over it. It might have been 
expected that a doctrine of so extraordinary a character, so> 
opposed to all the common apprehensions of the human 
mind, and the ordinary belief of the Jews, to whom our Sa- 
viour's instructionsivere originally addressed, so novel, and 
mysterious, so calculated to astonish and repel honest, and 
alarm, if you will, prejudiced minds, it might have been 
expected that such a doctrine, had it formed part of reve- 
lation, would have been accompanied with the strongest 
evidence. The most ample testimony of its truth would 
have been given. It would have been stated in the most 
plain and explicit manner ; the necessary definitions and 
illustrations would have been added, and objections met 
and refuted. One would have supposed that it would be 
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a topic to which our Lord would perpetually recur, and on 
which he would fully and unequivocally explain himself, 
expressing his views in language which would effectually 
preclude all misconception and uncertainty. Reserve on 
a subject confessedly so obscure and difficult would be 
peculiarly misplaced, as it would necessarily produce 
doubt, perplexity, and error. When we take into view 
these considerations, and reflect, that not a single pas- 
sage occurs in the whole New Testament, which con- 
tains anything like an inculcation of the doctrine in 
question, the omission appears very extraordinary. We 
say more, it seems utterly incapable of being accounted 
for. The doctrine, if true, is certainly an important 
one, and of a nature, as we have said, which required 
that it should be taught with the greatest distinctness. 
Why then this silence upon the subject, on the part of 
our Saviour and his apostles ? Why is it, that no direct 
trace, no incidental notice of it, is found in any expres- 
sions, which dropped from their lips ? Why are we lefl 
to gather it from ingenious comparisons and remote pro- 
cesses of reasoning ? Why compelled to search the 
Scriptures in vain for terms adequate to express it, for it 
is not pretended, that the phrases, twofold nature^ God- 
man, divine-human, and others found so convenient in 
modern times, or anything resembling them, are met 
with in our Bibles 1 These are inquiries to which the 
friends of the doctrine never have, and never can, fur- 
nish a satisfactory reply. 

There is another consideration, which has great weight 
with us. It may be fairly concluded, that those, who 
were about the person of our Lord, or who were occa- 
sionally addressed by him, had no suspicion that he was 
Qod, from the circumstance, that they give no evidenco 
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of having felt that astonishment, whicli the disclosure 
of such a fact could not have failed to excite in their 
breasts. Had they regarded him as the supreme God, is 
it possible, that upon first becoming acquainted with the 
fact, they would have betrayed no surprise ? That he 
was in appearance a man is not doubted ; as such he was 
presented to their senses. What then must have been 
their astonishment, upon heariiig that he, who stood be* 
fore them in the human form, was the Author of the 
universe ! Yet nothing of this astonishment appears to 
have been felt by them. It is indeed more than once 
said, that those about him were astonished at his mighty 
works ; and the inference they made was, that he was of 
ox from God ; — the idea that he was God himself, seems 
never to have occurred to their minds. No curiosity 
was expressed, and no inquiries made, of such a kind as 
might have been expected, had they entertained any sus- 
picion, that he was perfect God as well as perfect man. 
The inference is, that they were ignorant of any such 
union ; and this, we think, affords satisfactory evidence 
that it did not exist. Had it existed, can we believe, for 
an instant, that they would have received no intimation 
whatever of it ? Would they have been left in ignorance 
of it to the last? In his moments of confidential inter- 
course, would their Master have dropped no hint from 
which they might gather it 1 Would he have died 
with this weighty and important secret locked up in 
his own breast ? Would he have persevered in his silence 
after his resurrection ? Would he have finally left the 
world to go to his Father, and yet have taken no care to 
inform his attached and grateful followers of a fact 
esteemed by its friends so precious? Such conduct 
would be altogether inexplicable. The fair inference 
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is, that the doctrine was a production of later ages. 
We lament to add, that by adopting it without any neces- 
sity, we assume an hypothesis, which unsupported, as it 
appears, by the scriptures, and followed by consequences 
the most appalling, seems to us to disgrace religion, and 
dishonor the human understanding. 

Nor let it be imagined, that anything is lost by aban- 
doning this doctrine. Jesus remains an object of our 
sincerest, and, under God, our profoundest gratitude and 
regard. We can have no doubt of his sufficiency for the 
purpose which he was sent to accomplish ; our confidence 
in him as a deliverer, who is able to save to the utmost, 
is not diminished ; our hopes of pardon through him are 
not impaired or shaken. God raised him up and em- 
ployed him to convey the benefits of his mercy to man- 
kind. On that mercy we rest, believing, that through 
whatever medium our Father may have chosen to impart 
it, that medium must be effectual, and that mercy shared 
by us, unless by a fault of ourselves. 

On the other hand, by discarding the doctrine of two 
natures, as stated by trinitarians, we are freed from nu- 
merous embarrassments, into which an attempt to explain 
and defend it unavoidably plunges its advocates. We 
are exempted from the charge of believing a contradic- 
tion or impossibility ; the language of the sacred writ- 
ings ceases to appear strange and mysterious, and all 
painful uncertainty about its meaning vanishes; we 
preserve the personal unity of the Saviour, and retain 
the benefit of his noble example ; no seeming shade is 
thrown over his character, no suspicion of concealment 
and dishonesty attaches to him ; he is presented to our 
view robed in that heavenly purity, and truth, and ingen- 
uousness, which make him venerable and lovely. 
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. ▲ DIAIiOGVB 

ON SOME OF THE CAUSES OF 
IITFIDELITY. 



Mrs. Henderson sat alone at work one evening, 
when Mr. Henderson entered the parlour, having heen 
taking a walk, as was his custoni, tQ refresh himself after 
the labours of the day. 

^I have been talking, with George again,' said he, as 
he seated himself on the8ofa,^and I am altogether out 
of patience with him.' Mr. Henderson looked disturb- 
^; and his wife's countenance immediately manifested 
sympathetic emotions. 

^ What has the poor boy been doing now?' she inquir- 
ed in a tone of anxiety. 

^ I do not feel as if he were entitled to pity,' said Mr. 
Henderson. ^ He is wilful and perverse, and I am more 
angry than grieved with him.' 

^ Whatever be his fault, my dear,' replied Mrs. Hen- 
derson mildly, ' young as he is, I think he is to be pitied; 
and the more wilful he is, the more I grieve for him, be- 
cause I know he is only treasuring up future anguish for 
himself What has he been doing ? ' 

* I hope you will not be troubled about it! ' said Mr, 
Henderson. ' I shall be sorry that I said any thing to 
jrou concerning the matter.' 
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^ Dearest husband,' replied Mrs. Henderson, in a tone 
of affectionate expostulation, ^ how can I fail to be dis- 
tressed, when the two beings I love best in the world, 
are at variance ? When my husband and my son have 
angry feelings between them, how is it possible I should 
not suffer with both ? ' 

'But I should suppose,' said Mr. Henderson, 'you 
would know your husband well enough to feel assured, 
that he also loves his son, as well as you do; and I 
^ould think you would have sufficient confidence in his 
judgment and affection, to believe he would not be angry 
without cause.' 

' I did not intend to express any doubts of the justness 
of your disapprobation,' replied Mrs. Henderson in a 
subdued tone; ' if I have done so, the anxiety of my mind 
must be my excuse for using inappropriate language. 
I had but one simple feeling of sorrow, that George has 
given you a new cause for complaint.' 

Mr. Henderson made no reply to these explanatory 
remarks of his wife; and she again inquired, what their 
son had done to offend his father. 

* He has not done any thing wrong, that I know of,' 
replied Mr. Henderson. ' I do not mean to find fault 
with his conduct; but you know he has got his head full 
of deistical nonsense. And he is so wilful and head- 
strong, he thinks he knows more than any body ever 
did before; there is no arguing him out of his infidel 
notions. He will not listen to reason.' 

Mrs. Henderson sighed gently, and remained some 
time silent. 

' It is in vain,' at length she said,' to attempt to reason 

against opinions that have been formed by feeling and 

association^ without any reason to support them. I 

^re Jong been watching the progteaa oi ^^ox^^^^ Oq»x- 
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aeter with great anxiety. I have seen the tendency to 
this state of mind from its commencement, and have 
done what I could under existing circumstances to couiw 
teract it. But though we cannot induce him to yield to 
argument, and though you cannot alarm him by repre- 
senting to him the dangers of his errors, yet I do ihdulge 
8. hope, that, after a while, our anxiety will be relieved by 
a change in his sentiments, and a better state of mind.' 

^ I do not know what is to bring it about,' said Mr. 
Henderson. 

' Perhaps we may be able,' replied his wife, *by gentle 
and judicious means, to induce him to examine the foun- 
dation of his own opinions, if he will not hsten to ours. 
We must try to disengage his affections from the no- 
tions he has adopted; and afler that, he will more easily 
perceive where the truth lies.' 

^It appears a hopeless case to me,' said Mr. Hender- 
son; ^ this is the second time I have gone deeply into the 
subject with him, and pointed out his errors, his folly and 
his wickedness, as plainly as possible ; yet he maintains 
his opinions as stoutly, and as pertinaciously, as if he 
had all the reason and truth on his side.' 

^ It might be better not to contend with him, ' said 
Mrs. H. 

^ How is it possible to help it, while he is so unpardon- 
al^ly perverse ? ' asked Mr. H. 

^ There are some circumstances to palliate his er- 
rors,' said Mrs. H., ' and with young people we can 
hardly be too gentle, too forbearing. It is difficult to 
keep in mind the ardour of their feelings, and the small- 
ness of their experience, and the consequent defects of 
their judgment; and yet, unless we do make all these 
allowances, we are in danger of confirming their fabe 
views^ instead of giving them cleaiei «LW^\\va»\.«t wjk&'ei? 

VOL, 11, 1* 
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^ I don't know to what circumstances you allude,' re- 
plied Mr. H., ^ for my part I think he has had uncommon 
opportunities for acquiring correct notions on religious 
subjects.' 

^ He has had uncommon opportunities of imbibing pr^ 
judices,' replied Mrs. H. 

^ He has heard and learned more of all the doctrinal 
points and sectarian views, than I knew till long after 
we were married,' said Mr. Henderson. ^ And I was more 
astonished than I can express, to find him entertaining 
such opinions. I think Tom Paine will have to answer 
for more mischief th€Ln can easily be computed.' 

* There are other causes beside deisticat writers,' 
said Mrs. H., * that have served to lead George's mind 
astray, and such as have, in my opinion, made more infi- 
dels than all the open attacks upon Christianity, that 
have ever been made by professed deists.' 

* To what causes do you allude ? ' asked Mr. Hender- 
son; * and how was George affected by them? ' 

^ I allude to the circumstances in which he was pla- 
ced when he first lefl home to receive an academical 
education,' replied Mrs. Henderson. 

^ I do not recollect any thing peculiar in his situation 
at that time,' said Mr. Henderson. 

' Do you not remember, my dear husband,' said Mrs. 
Henderson, ^ that when you resolved to send George to 
****, I objected to it ? ' 

^ Very well,' replied Mr. Henderson. 

* Do you not recollect,' continued his wife, * that I 
said, you were going to place your son under the influ- 
ence of people, whom we both believed had embraced 
many pernicious errors in their religious creed, and that 
J was afraid his young and ductile mind would be drawn 
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mto a state of unnatural and injurious ezcitoment, and 
that lasting evils would follow from it.' 

^I remember you were alarmed,' replied Mr. H.; 
' I supposed you were afraid of the boy's becoming pr^ 
maturely religious; and I recollect I told you, there was 
no danger of his having too much religion: I judged so 
from the proneness of youth to disregard the subject. I 
was more afraid he would not have any. I was not then 
so well acquainted with the false and erroneous doctrines 
of Calvin, as I am now, and thought a little Calvinism 
would not hurt him, if he did get it.' 

* Error and falsehood are hurtful in every degree,' 
replied Mrs. Henderson; ' I felt the same fear that you 
did, that George would not retain the religious feelings 
we had endeavoured to implant; and it was precisely fbw 
that reason, that I objected to his going to ****.' 

* But,' inquired Mr. Henderson, ^ how could his going 
there, — ^^vhere the danger was, as you apprehended, that 
he would be made to believe in Calvinistic tenets — ^how 
could that have any thing to do with his now being a 
deist.' 

* I will tell you, my dear,' replied Mrs. Henderson, 
* how it operated to produce that effect; and, for fear of 
it, I did not wish you to send him there. I have seen 
this exemplified in many instances, and therefore I ap- 
prehended it in George. ' 

* I roally cannot conceive how you can imagine his 
being in **** had any thing in the world to do with 
his present state of mind, ' said Mr. Henderson, in a tone 
of incredulity. 

^ You know, my dear, ' said his wife, ^ that it has been 
a principle which has governed me, and which you have 
approved, that when iimstructing our little children, reli- 
poB should he presented to them Vn \Yw^ ^\su^<^^ ^^ 
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plainest maimer. We strove to give them the deepest, 
the highest, and the most expanded ideas of the charao 
ter of God; and to dwell particularly on his infinite be- 
nevolence, as the quality best calculated to inspire confi- 
dence and devout afiection in their joung hearts. The 
beautj of holiness, and every divine quality manifested 
by Jesus Christ, were pointed out in a way to captivate 
them, and fix their strongest feelings on what we deemed 
the fundamental principles of revelation. But we avoid- 
ed initiating thorn into what are called the mysteries of 
religion, thinking it wisest and best to keep the clouds and 
darkness, which the human mind has thrown over this 
beautiful and heavenly system, quite out of their view; 
believing, that when their hearts were . imbued with the 
pure spirit of the gospel, and their understandings en- 
lightened by its wisdom at a mature period of life, they 
would be able to grapple with the dogmas they might 
learn, and resist the falsehood ofiered as divine truth. ' 
Mrs. Henderson paused, and looked earnestly in her 
husband's face. 

* Well, go on,' said he. 

^ At an early age, you chose to send George to ****,' 
continued Mrs. Henderson. ^ It was my duty to sub- 
mit; but I felt afraid he would not escape the influ- 
ence, which I believed would constantly be exerted to 
produce a state of feeling considered most desirable. I 
feared my previous endeavours to instruct him would 
be frustrated: and it happened as I expected.' 

^I recollect something of this;' said Mr. Henderson. 
* You were afraid his uncle and aunt, with whom he was 
to live, would be so earnest to produce an eflect upon 
his mind, that, as he had always loved them, he could 
not fail to become a Calvinist. On the contrary, I be- 
iiered thai fiiuch a gay, lively \>oy, 'wo\]X^ iSksA. \i^ likely 
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to notice what they said; and that they would not be able 
to fasten on his mind any of their wrong notions, even 
if they tried, which I could not, at that time, be pei^ 
suaded they would think of attempting.' 

* You mistake, my dear,' interrupted Mrs. Henderson; 
^ I did not think they would make him a Calvinist. I 
knew he was too young to form any opinion upon the 
gubject. What I feared was, that his feelings would 
be deeply impressed, and bis mind prejudiced by them 
I feared he would imbibe a disgust to all religion, by 
being harassed with the inexplicable doctrines they would 
endeavour to fasten on his memory; the false notions 
they would infuse of the divine character; and the unr 
natural restraints to which they would subject him.' 

^ Well, I did not think much about the matter,' said 
Mr. Henderson; *and I confess it appeared to me you 
were too scrupulous; and, if I recollect rightly, the effect 
on his mind was not exactly what you had anticipated, 
nor what I had expected. When he was sick, and we 
were sent for, he fancied himself converted, did he not?' 

^He did: but that was neither the first nor the last 
change which was produced by the exertions of his uncle 
and aunt, and the sect to which they belong.' 

* I don't remember much about it,' said Mr. Hender- 
son; ^ for I looked upon it all as a trifling business, neither 
do I yet perceive how it has had any bearing on George's 
present views.' 

^ Nothing should oe deemed trifling that is calculated 
to have a lasting effect upon the mind, whether that 
effect be good or bad,' said Mrs. Henderson. 

'True,' replied her husband; *but according to your 
own account, the effect upon George's mind was not 
lasting; and therefore, it was not worth regarding.' 

* The first effect, my dear,' said Mia. H.eiABt^oiiJL^'asw- 
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estly, ^was not lasting, nor the second, nor perhaps 
the third; but the whole was a chain, which naturally led 
to the state of mind which now distresses us so muclu 
I pray this may not be lasting; but I have fears, though 
not so great as yours.' 

^ What were the several states of mind, which yon 
think have led to this ? ' asked Mr. Henderson. ^ I really 
have not observed them.' 

^ The first impression that he received, after being 
placed in your brother's family, was excessive ennui and 
disgust, in consequence of being debarred so many of 
his accustomed amusements, and compelled to attend 
80 many, and such long religious exercises, which, as 
he could not understand them, were naturally very te- 
dious. This state of feeling lasted some time, and was 
attributed to home-sickness; but I was convinced it had 
not that origin.' 

^ I remember,' said Mr. H., * that I thought from his 
letters, he suffered from home-sickness; and I believ- 
ed it best to take no notice of it, thinking it would soon 
wear off.' 

* The second change of his feelings,' continued Mrs. 
Henderson, in a tone that manifested regret and sorrow^ 
^ was that of fear and horror, on account of the inevitable 
and dreadful sufferings he was taught to believe he was 
doomed to endure eternally, unless the irresistible grace 
of God were vouchsafed to save him. This terror was 
renewed as oflen as the least natural reaction of his 
spirits had allayed it; and at length such a nervous ex- 
citement was produced as threw him into a slow fever.' 

* Are you sure that was the cause of his sickness ? ' 
inquired Mr. Henderson. 

^Certainly,' replied his wife; ^nor was it an unparallel- 
ed case. During ihe first attack o^ \\jas laalkaA^ , ^jod even 
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befiire thej were aware of his being diseased, his dia» 
ordered dreams were interpreted by his uncle and aunt 
and their pious friends, to be interpositions of Provi- 
dence to save his soul from perdition, and so they per* 
suaded him. He started from his broken slumbers one 
night, thinking he heard his name called; he thought he 
opened his eyes, and saw his chamber friU of sparkling 
stars which Vere in continual motion;"^ he was greatly 
alarmed and cried aloud. His uncle and aunt, who anxi- 
ously watched over him, in the hope of a happy change, 
on hearing his terrified voice, went to his room, and listenr 
ed to the account. They told him, in so many words, 
that he was hanging over hell, as by a single hair. They 
seemed deeply affected, and wept and prayed over him. 
They said it was an important moment, and would d^ 
dde his fate. They thought divine grace was operating, 
and they endeavoured to aid it by all the means they 
could use to increase his emotions. God was striving 
with his soul, they said, to save it; and he must wrestle 
with the Lord, until he conquered, and compelled him to 
grant the salvation of his soul. The poor child had but 
a confused notion of what such a wrestling could be; 
but he believed what they told him. He cried, and 
groaned, and entreated to know what he could do, and 
besought them to pray with him, and for him. They did 
80, and when the violence of his feelings subsided for a 
moment, they charged him to continue in prayer, and 
strong supplication to God, that grace might be given him. 
They told him, if he should hear his name called again, 
it would be a sign of his having obtained pardon for his 
ains; and then he might feel sure he was one of the elect 

• A fact related, in an its parts, to the wTiter, by one who fiiUy believed 
that this was a supernatural course pursued by God, to convert her tit- 
ter from BIB to righteousness. 
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of Gody and eternal glory and happiness would be his 
portion; his nature would, in that infant, be changed 
from a state wholly depraved, and incapable of any good, 
to one pure and holy; and nothing could ever pluck him 
out of the hands of his blessed Lord and Redeemer; 
the wrath of God would be appeased, divine justice satis- 
fied, and eternal salvation be obtained.' 

' Folly! ' exclaimed Mr. Henderson. His wife went odl 

' They stimulated him to continued exertion, by adding, 
that should he not again hear himself called, he must be- 
lieve he was doomed to eternal wo, without even hope 
of salvation. They continued to pray and exhort him, 
till his mind was excited to frenzy; and at length, worn 
out by these violent emotions, he sunk into a stupor, 
and they left him.' 

Unable to repress her emotions, Mrs. Henderson 
paused for a few minutes; after which, with a serene, 
though pensive expression of countenance, she contin- 
ued her narration. 

' It was not long before he was again aroused by a 
similar aftection of the nervous system, a sickly dream, 
which was very natural in his situation, which indeed is 
very common in such a state of the body, and should, 
therefore, be treated altogether as a symj)tom of disease. 
I have very often experienced similar impressions, and 
so have others, without imagining it in any way connect- 
ed with religion, or observing any mental effect after- 
wards.' 

' Certainly,' said Mr. Henderson, * How could any 
one think otherwise ? ' 

^ Your brother and sister believed it was the voice of 

God, and so they told George, and that he might now 

pour out his heart in hallelujahs and praises to his Maker 

^r his izamerited goodness m saVvivw ^\o«X %q>\]1^ 'wsd 
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granting such an abundant entrance into his heavenly 
kingdom. George gladly laid hold of these bright pros- 
pects; and the sudden relief, from excessive fear to hope 
and joy, caused such a reaction of the spirits, that it pro- 
duced a highly active stage of fever; and he became as 
raving with delight as he had previously been with horror. 
By this time, it was discovered by those around him, that 
he was really diseased, and burning with fever. They 
became alarmed, and sent for the village physician, who 
pronounced him dangerously ill. The poor boy was 
several days on the borders of the grave. When he 
became convalescent, I wished to take him home, to 
recover his strength, and the proper tone of mind; but 
circumstapces prevented.' 

^ Wh^ circumstances ?' asked Mr. H. *I cannot con- 
ceive how I could consent to leave him there after that.' 

* These things appeared less important to you then,' 
replied Mrs. Henderson, * than they do now. You felt, 
and treated the subject of religion, with much greater in- 
difference, and made little discrimination as to the truth or 
falsehood of the different doctrines professed. You look- 
ed upon many of the notions of your brother and sister 
as so wholly absurd and irrational, that you could not 
imagine them to be seriously believed; and therefore 
thought, as George's health was restored, he could be in 
no danger of being affected by them. You conceived his 
sickness to be the cause, and not the effect of the state 
of mind he had been in; and the whole matter made little 
impression on your mind.' 

^ It seems very strange to me now that it should have 
been so,' said Mr. Henderson in a tone of sadness: 'but 
I must have regarded his health as much as you did; 
why did I not consent to his return, on that account ? ' 

* How can you forget so entirely your reaaoiim^^wsL 

VOL. II, 2 
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the subject?' asked Mrs. Henderson. ^ Do you not re- 
member, that you laughed at me, and apparently with 
reason, for wishing to carry the child from the pure air of 
the country, to the hot and sickly atmosphere of the town ? 
Beside, George had been making rapid progress in his 
studies; and you thought it would have a bad effect to 
change his school and his routine of pursuits. In short, 
you had not time to think much about it.' 

^ What was the effect on George?' asked Mr. Hen- 
dersoti. * I do not recollect attending to the subject af- 
ter our return.' 

* The effect was such as might naturally be expected,' 
replied Mrs. H. ^ When his strength and natural vivac- 
ity were restored, and his mind had recovered its ra- 
tional and elastic action, he was led to reflect on what 
had taken place, and review the changes he had passed 
tJirough. An unconquerable aversion to the subject of 
religion took possession of his feelings. Its associa- 
tion with his sufferings was strong, and the recollection 
of every scene he had experienced, extremely painful 
and disgusting to him. The views of the divine char- 
acter daily presented to him by his uncle and aunt, and 
also by his teachers, who neglected no opportunity to 
instil their peculiar sentiments, were so opposed to those 
his own reflections suggested when contemplating the 
beauty and majesty of nature, that they became more 
and more abhorrent to him. Sometimes, as he has since 
told me, when his mind had been disturbed and bewil- 
dered by the sophistry he had listened to, he would go 
into a comer, and secretly express the aversion he felt 
for a being, so powerful and so malignant as he conceiv- 
ed God to be. Then, when he plunged into the woods, 
and cooled his heated head in the pure brook, and sootli- 
ed his excited feelings in t\\e a-wecX^nd solemn tranquil- 
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lity of rural scenes, his heart expanded with gratitude 
and love to the God, who spoke to his soul in the pure 
language of nature, and declared himself to he as benev- 
olent as he is wise and powerful. Such was the effect 
of the course pursued with him, that he became impatient 
to cast off the whole of revealed religion.' 

^ No wonder,' said Mr. Henderson. * The effect was 
perfectly natural, as you observed.' 

^ The same means were again and again employed,' 
continued Mrs. H., * which had at first been so effectual, 
in the hope of renewing his excitement, but they were 
tried in vain: and considering him a confirmed repro- 
bate, afler all the flatteries and attentions they had 
lavished on him, his friends at **** began to treat him 
with scorn and harshness. His uncle turned him out of 
his house; and did not even pretend that George had 
offended in any otl«.r way, than in not being willing to 
unite with them in their high religious tone of feeling.' 

* Don't tell me any thing more of their conduct,' said 
Mr. H. 

^ I suspected something was going wrong,' said Mrs. 
Henderson, ^ and saw somewhat of the changes in his 
feelings, though he carefully avoided writing openly upon 
them. I feared his mind had been warped from its ear- 
ly pure and rational religion; and that, having been car- 
ried to one extreme of error by the powers of false reas- 
oning, strong excitement of fear and hope, and affec- 
tionate treatment from his friends, while they believed 
him under their influence, it would, by natural reaction 
and a contrary course of treatment, go as much out of the 
right line on the opposite side : but I believed time must 
be allowed to wear off the effects of^his late impressions, 
before any sentiment of delight could be again associ* 
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ated with serious and holy subjects. Since his return 
from ****, I have constantly watched for opportunities 
to restore his early love of God and pleasure in religion; 
but before his feelings had time to recover from the shock 
they had received, his mind became more mature, and 
he resolved to inform himself of the truth or falsehood 
of revelation and its doctrines, by a course of appropriate 
reading, and to receive nothing unexamined.' 

^He was judicious in making those resolutions, I 
think,' said Mr. H. 

*He was,' replied Mrs. Henderson: * but not in the 
manner he carried them into operation; though he adopt- 
ed the method usual with young people in like circum- 
stances.' 

* How was it ? ' asked her husband. 

* He decided, to begin with studying all that had been 
urged against revelation; intending afterwards to exam- 
ine the evidences in its favour. But, like too many others 
whose feelings are enlisted on the side of scepticism, 
He naturally rested where they led him, and so, after a 
hasty and superficial reading of the scr.ptures, he felt 
satisfied that he had done all that he need, to obtain 
both sides of the question, and thus thinks himself con- 
firmed in deism.' 

* Your account,' said Mr. Henderson, ^ is, to be sure, 
a much more rational one than I thought it possible to 
give of his present views; and it seems strange to me, 
that I should have known so little about it.' 

* You knew iV at the time, my dear,' replied his wife ; ^at 
least I related, and expressed my ideas of the whole trans- 
action: but you would not believe that any effect could be 
lasting on the mind of such a boy; and thought it would 
aU pass away with his disease. Indeed, he was at the 
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time too sick, to allow us to saj or think much about it; 
and since then, though I have thought much, 1 have said 
rery little.' 

* I wonder how I could be so inattentive and forgetful 
of these things: nor do I understand how you learned all 
the particulars you have related,' said Mr. Henderson. 

' When we first went to the child,' replied Mrs. H., 
' his mind was deeply exercised and fu'lof the subject; 
and he could think or talk of nothing else. When alone 
with him, I strove in vain to soothe his nerves, and pre- 
vent those violent paroxysms which he had been taught 
to believe were highly beneficial. I avoided all in- 
quiries, and endeavoured to introduce a different train 
of thought: but it was difficult to do this; especially as 
your brother and sister, were gratified by the success of 
their efforts, and were full of the subject of his conver- 
sion, both in his chamber, and when we were not with 
the child. Thus by interrupted details and insulated re- 
marks from all parties, from the irrepressible desire each 
had to relate the progress and completion of the change, 
as it was called, I at length gathered all I have told you; 
notwithstanding I discouraged, as much as possible^ all 
communication on the subject; wishing to give a new 
and different tone to his feelings, and believing it best 
for him to forget the past scenes, as soon as possible.' 

' I certainly,' said Mr. Henderson, * never heard the 
circumstances ^o related before; if I had, I should not 
have treated my brother and his wife as I did at the 
time, and have done since.' 

* It was the fear of this,' said Mrs. Henderson, ^ that 
prevented me from dwelling on the subject, and stating^ 
as particularly as I have now done, the course of con- 
duct they pursued with George. When I found you 

roh II. 2* 
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decided to have him remain there, I considered it beat 
to saj no more about the affair.' 

* I think you were wrong there,' said Mr. Henderson; 
' for if I had made a plain statement of the effects of their 
conduct upon the child, it might have opened their eyes 
to the folly as well as the wickedness of their treatment; 
at least, it would have checked them in any further 
attempts of the kind.' 

* Perhaps I was,' replied Mrs. Henderson; ^ but it would 
not, I thought, have any good effect. Your brother and 
his wife are both sincere in the opinions they profess; 
their minds are confirmed in the system they have em- 
braced; and their hearts are so wedded to it, that to ad- 
mit a doubt of its truth, or to allow the possibility of their 
being in error, appears to them a heinous sin, for which 
they should humble themselves in deep contrition before 
God. They are, in this manner, enclosed and hedged 
in by their prejudices, as effectually, as if they possessed 
no rational minds. Any attempt on our part to give them 
different views, would have no other effect than to cause 
unkind thoughts of us: and, at that time, it would have 
given them a conviction, that we were as ungrateful for 
their affectionate treatment of our son as blind to the 
truths of religion. Unchristian feelings would have been 
excited between us, and our social intercourse would 
have been interrupted, if not for ever broken off.' 

^ I don't know but you are right,' replied Mr. Hender- 
son; ' and, afler all, their conduct may not be all that has 
caused George's infidel notions.' 

* Not their conduct alone,' said Mrs. Henderson; 
^ others joined in the labour, to aid the good work as it 
was called. One evening, George went by invitation to 
visit one of the instructors. When there, the gentleman 

told him^ be had invited him, in oxder that he might get 
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religion; and he did not intend to part with him, until he 
had experienced a change. So he exhorted, and argued^ 
and read the denunciations of the scriptures on the uor 
penitent, telling the child, he was the very individual 
pointed at; he added prayers to threateningSj till, at 
length, driven to desperatiiM| George declared himself 
converted, and was allowtttftb depart. This deception, 
on the part of George, weighed heavily on his conscience 
for a very long time, though I am sorry to say, relief 
did not finally spring from penitence, but from indiffer- 
ence.' 

' More's the pity,' said Mr. Henderson. 
George is yet young,' continued his wife, ^ and his 
nind is a candid and penetrating one; it is deeply 
excited, and full of action. His early impressions and 
instructions were rational, and I trust he will finally set- 
tle down in just views.' 

^ God grant it may be so,' said Mr. Henderson. * But 
I confess I am full of fears.' 

' If it were not for my religious trust, I should be full 
of fears also,' said Mrs. Henderson. ' But I have so 
earnestly and constantly sought divine aid in training 
my children, and have made it so much the duty of my 
life to give them good instruction, that I fully believe 
our heavenly Father will grant my prayers; and in his 
own time, and by his own means, produce the state of 
mind we desire to see in our son. We must, on our 
part, let patience have its perfect work; for this trial is 
doubtless for the improvement of our hearts; and we 
should view it in that light, and manifest a true chris- 
tian spirit in our conduct to George.' 

^ You possess at all times more faith, and patience too, 
than I,' said Mr. Henderson. ^ But I approve, and re- 
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Bpect, and shall try to emulate jour truly evangelical 
temper, my dear wife.' 

^ Let us then resolve,' said Mrs. Henderson, ' to guard 
ourselves against the least appearance of unkindness, in 
our treatment of the boy. He must be drawn by love 
and gentleness, and his hesaf be warmed and opened by 
generous dealing, and a coa'^tction, that affection dictates 
our conduct to him. This will give us the fairest chance 
of overcoming his prejudices, and convincing his un- 
derstanding.' 

^That is the part of wisdom,' said Mr. Henderson. 
* But you know it is proverbially easier to preach, than 
to practice. I am aware of the impetuosity of my 
feelings. I rarely engage in an interesting discussion, 
without being excited, and then, to be sure, there is 
an end of profit or pleasure. I ought not to talk with 
George on this subject; and I will not, if I can hold to 
my resolution.' 

* I think you are right,' replied Mrs. Henderson. ^ On 
subjects of deep interest, few people can converse calm- 
ly and dispassionately; and yet, without such composure, 
and perfect gentleness of tone and expression, and the ut- 
most candour and impartiality, I am convinced little good 
is effected by discussion. When unpleasant feelings 
are excited, the mind will oflen be unable to perceive the 
truth of a proposition, be it ever so cl^ar.' 

*It may be so,' said Mr. Henderson; ^I have never 
attended much to these things.' 

^ You have lived in the world of business, my dear,' 
Baid his wife ; ^ while I, secluded, and moving only in the 
little circle of my domestic duties, have lived in an in- 
ternal world of thought, observing and reflecting on the 
o/>erations of my own mind, and those of the few indi- 
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viduals, with whom I have daily or occasionally asso- 
ciated. Hence the difierence in the character of our 
minds, which originally, I hclieve, were constituted very 
much alike.' 

The entrance of company now put an end to the 
conversation. But it was a suhject of deep mcditQ,tion, 
and humhle petition, that they might he guided hy the 
spirit of wisdom and divine love, in all their endeavours 
to influence iht) mind of their beloved son. 

Beside the causes which Mrs. Henderson had enume- 
rated to account for their son's deistical opinions, there 
were others in operation, of which both his parents were 
ignorant. Or rather, the same causes were operating 
under different circumstances, for it was still the doctrines 
called orthodox, which were increasing and confirming 
George's erroneous opinions. Edward Burrel, a fellow 
apprentice, and an intimate friend of George Hender- 
son's, had a share in the unhappy influence exerted over 
his mind. This young man had imbibed some doubts on 
religious ^subjects, from various sources; but his notions 
were crude, and his knowledge of the particulars in dis- 
pute trifling, until a young lady, a cousin of his, for whom 
he had entertained a youthful passion, became deeply 
affected by a Calvinistic awakening, produced by the la- 
bours of an itinerant preacher in a place where she had 
been visiting. After her conversion, as she termed the 
state of mind she was in, whenever Edward Burrel visit- 
ed her, she introduced the subject of religion, and tried 
to create in his mind feelings similar to those she had ex- 
perienced from the new kind of preaching she had heard. 
It happened, unfortunately, either that her cousin re- 
quired clearer and stronger arguments to convince 
Jum, tbaa had been effectual with Vxety ox \)aalV!ftfi»fe ^^ 
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adduced, if they originally possessed power, were depri- 
yed of it in the process of passing through her mind. 
Edward Burrel constantly showed himself the better dis- 
putant. Yet, though never vanquished, he failed on his 
part of convincing his fair cousin of her antiqucted and 
superstitious errors, as he called her opinions. This be- 
ing the case, he resolved to arm himself more thoroughly 
for the combat; and with that view, read all the deistical 
and infidel works he could obtain. Thus strengthened 
in his belief, that no divine revelation had been made to 
mankind, and confirmed in the opinion, that all things 
owe their origin co chance, and that annihilation ensues 
on the dissolution of the body; he renvvs^ed the con- 
troversy, and had greatly the advantage over his loqua- 
cious antagonist. 

It sometimes happened when visiting his cousin, that 
he met a clergyman, who, having learned the change in 
the lady's sentiments, and seen her at his church, val- 
ued such an acquisition too highly to risk losing it by 
neglect. He therefore called upon her, as frequently 
as he could ascertain that her father was absent; for 
he was aware that his visits would not be approved by 
him, and that the rules of etiquette did not justify his 
visiting, uninvited, at his house. Whenever he had 
opportunity, he did not fail to use it, to confirm her 
faith in the views which she had embraced, and to give 
her more and deeper prejudices against those who differ- 
ed from her in opinion. He reminded her that Jesus 
Christ had declared that he came to " set a man at vari- 
ance with his own family, and the daughter against her 
mother," and that " a man's foes should be those of his 
own household; " and this he assured her would always 
be the casCy when any member of a family was awakened 
^ the truth as it is in Jesus, aiid\iec^Ma^ e.oivN«t\.^^S^sA 
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should such prove to be her fate, she must rejoice to be 
accounted worthy of suffering persecution for the sake 
of her Saviour. He supplied her from time to time 
with arguments to maintain her warfare with her infidel 
cousin: and occasionally, when these two champions met, 
they had a skirmish on the debatable ground. The 
young lady profited greatly by these conversations, and 
was thereby enabled to hold on the controversy, beyond 
all Edward Burrel's expectations. He oflen invited his 
friend George Henderson to visit his cousin with him; 
and was not a little proud to have such a witness to the 
victories, which he obtained in their polemical discus- 
sions. His opponent, as usual, became more dogmati- 
cal and pertinacious, the oflener she was convicted of an 
absurdity, and rendered unable to extricate herself. And 
she might at length have been discouraged, and disgus- 
ted with the unequal contest, had it not been that she 
sometimes wandered from the defence of the creecb, doc- 
trines, and speculations of men, and stood on scriptural 
ground; and then the fundamental trutlis of the christian 
religion supplied her, from time to time, with unan- 
swerable arguments. The strength these truths afford- 
ed her, preserved her confidence m the whole system 
which she advocated; and lefl her without a doubt as to 
the soundness of all her opinions. 

It w^as, on the other hand, the circumstance of her at- 
tempting to defend the palpable absurdities of the tenets 
she had embraced, that served to confirm Edward in the 
belief, that her whole system was v.ithout foundation. 
Thus each assisted to cliain the other's mind in false 
notions. 

George Henderson had been furnished, in his ear'y 
education by his mother, with such soured arguments to 
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prove the existence of Deity, and that infinite wisdom 
and goodness are the attributes of God, that Edward 
BurrePs atheistical opinions could make no impression 
on his mind. He had been led from his earliest recol- 
lections to perceive and adore the wonderful manifes- 
tations of God's love to man, his wisdom and power, in 
the glorious works of creation and providence; and no- 
thing could efiace the deep impression. But the young 
lady advocated doctrines so evidently absurd, and con- 
stantly proved to be so by Edward Burrel, that the 
result of these conversations, in respect to him, was in 
unison with his prejudices, and tended to strengthen his 
disbelief of revelation. His reading confirmed him in 
these views. ^ Edward Burrel,' he thought, * does not 
believe enough; there is incontestable proof of a First 
Great Cause, possessing all possible perfections. Louisa 
Seymour believes too much; it is absolutely impossible 
that an infinite can be contained in a finite being; that 
God, immeasurable, unbounded, eternal, omnipresent, as 
well as omnipotent and omniscient, could be born in the 
circumscribed form of man, and be confined to pass a 
temporal life on earth, and then die. God die! It is a 
contradiction, not only in language, but in ideas; — it 
may as rationally be said, that a part is greater than a 
whole; that time comprehends eternity; v.hat truth is 
contained in falsehood; and goodness in sin. God re- 
mains for ever in his own infinite existence ; diffusing, by 
established laws, his overflowing bounty on his depend- 
ant creatures, whom he will ever protect, overrule, and 
govern, according to his infinite wisdom.' 
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EXCUSES CONSIDERED. 



The subject of the Communion is one in which it has 
been thought that Christians, especially the younger classes 
of them, should feel a deeper interest. I would not 
lay too great stress on the external ordinances of our re- 
ligion ; but certainly they should receive from us a proper 
regard ; and this^ it is to be feared, too many are slow to 
pay titem. I am sometknes apprehensive, that the ten- 
dency of the^e is to place the positive institutions of 
idiigion too low in the scale of christian duty. We talk 
mach, and justly, of the supremacy of the moral virtues ; 
but I am apt to think that, in our admiration and praise 
of these, we are in danger of undervaluing too much. those 
inferior, indeed, but important duties, which consist in 
certain ordinances, kindly appointed by the Saviour as 
the means of spiritual attainments. Very true it is, there 
is no merit in simply coming to the christian communion. 
Nor is there any merit in the mere performance of any 
religious service. But this does not prove that no good 
springs from it, nor that, by wilful neglect of it, we do 
not forfeit the approbation of our Lord. " Ye are my 
friends," said he, '* if ye do whatsoever I command you." 
Now what command of his is more positive and unequiv- 
ocal than — " Do this in remembrance of me.*' How is it, 
that any can excuse themselves in disobeying this injunc- 
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lion ? The authority of him who imposed it will not, 
certainly, he called in question. All helieve, I presume, 
that what Christ commanded, was virtually the conunand 
of God. Nothing, therefore, which he has ordained 
for his followers, can he deemed optional or useless. 
This, doubtless, all are ready to admit. How, then, do 
Christians excuse themselves in neglecting the commu* 
nion service? The ani^wers that have been given to 
this inquiry are various. Upon some of them I am now 
to remark ; and in doing it, must claim your indulgence 
for that plainness of speech, which, in the discussion 
of such topics, is both necessary and useful, and for that 
directness of address, by which I hope to secure the 
personal interest of my reader. 

I begin with what may be considered a plausible ex- 
cuse with some — a sort of lurking skepticism. You refrain 
from the communion because you are not certain it was 
intended by the Saviour to be perpetual in the church. 
Now in reply to this, let me say first — suppose the case 
stronger than yours. Suppose you not only doubted^ but 
Icneto that the command in question was not designed to 
extend to our times as obligatory upon Christians. Would 
it therefore be best to abandon the communion table ? Is 
it wise to refrain from everything for which we have not 
a positive injunction ? There certainly can be no harm 
arising from this service. We think it is productive of 
much good. Why, then, abandon it? Because you 
think you were not commanded to attend upon it ? But 
you do not act upon this principle in other concerns. 
You do many good things for which there is in the 
scriptures no express direction. Take an instance. You 
do not wait for a command to celebrate the anniversaries 
oi important political events. You go voluntarily and 
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joyfully, to these festivals, — and why ? Because inter- 
esting recollections crowd on you there, and your patriot- 
ism is kindled into a brighter flame, and you are made 
a better and a happier citizen. And can you tell me why 
you should wait, at all the more, for a command to cele- 
brate the feast commemorative of the Saviour of the 
world ? For myself, command or no command, I would 
celebrate it — for it puts me in mind of my greatest bene« 
factor, my piety and my benevolence are inspirited with 
new life, and I am made a better and happier Christian. 

Your case, however, is by no means such as I have 
been supposing. You do not pretend to know that Jesus 
did not design the Lord's supper to be obligatory on Chris- 
tians of the present time. You only say you have doubts 
about it. Now, as you are certain no evil can come o 
the service, and probably some good will result from it, 
does not wisdom urge you to join in the communion ? In 
this, you cannot but perceive, is your greatest safety, even 
on the ground of your doubts as to its positive obligation. 
You may, some time, be convinced of its obligatory na- 
ture, and then the thought that you had neglected it will 
give you pain. 

■ But, may I not ask, in the next place, why it is that 
you have any such doubts on the subject ? That Jesus 
enjoined the observance of the communion on his first 
disciples, you admit. What reason have you for suspect- 
ing that it was intended to be confined to them ? Can 
you cite a single passage from the New Testament which 
intimates such a design 1 You cannot. If, then, the 
scriptures place no limitation on the Saviour's command, 
why will you ? Is there anything in the nature of the 
ordinance that should lead you to suppose it was to be 
temporary in the church ? No. It is simple, significant, 
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applicable to Christians in every age and clime^ and 
useful to all who use it well. Consider, too, th^ reason 
our Saviour gave at the time he aj^inted it. '^ Drink 
ye all of it^^or this is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many^' — shed, certainly, not for his iin- 
mediate disciples alone, but also fin: the muU^ti;^4es.tJbAt, 
were to succeed them. This reason, you perceive, address-, 
es itself to us with as much force as it did to the twelf ^. 
What, again, was the design of the commumoa 1 Re- 
membrance of Christ " Do this in remembrance of me*" 
And have we less occasion to remember our Saviour than 
the first Christians had 1 Have we less need to use the 
means of calling what he said, and did, anid siiiSisred, to 
our recollection 1 Besides, did not our Saviour^ after hifi^ 
resurrection, say to his disciples, " Go and tea^ all nations 
to observe all things whatsoever I htv^. commanded 
you V But, had he not commanded them to commemo- 
rate him in the communion? Now, as he made no 
exception as to this ordinance, in his last directions to 
his disciples, must they not have felt themselves bound 
to inculcate this, amongst other christian duties, upon 
their converts ? I see not how it could have been other- 
wise. Was it otherwise in fact ? Let us advert to the 
known opinions and practices of the apostles respecting 
the Lord's supper. They could not, especially after Pen- 
tecost, have been ignorant of the real intention of their 
Master concerning it. Read the Acts of the Apostles, 
and you will find it often alluded to. Is there a word in 
that history implying that it was to be temporary ? Not 
one. On the contrary, it is spoken of as an ordinance 
of the church, during the period, of which that book 
professes to give an account ; or at least, for the space 
cf nearly thirty years after our Saviour's ascension. 
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Nor is this all. The question, it seems to me, is settled by 
the testimony of Paul. He received, as he tells us, his 
knowledge of Christianity, by special revelation from 
Jesus Christ. And among the communications made to 
him from this source, he mentions the account of the 
]/>rd*s supper. Accordingly, we find him enjoining the 
proper observance of this rite upon the Corinthians, in his 
epistle to them. Mark the date of this. It was more 
than a quarter of a century afler the institution of the 
ordinance. And here is the point to be dwelt upon. If 
Christ did not intend the rite should continue in the 
churchy why did he, at so late a period, reveal it to Paul 1 
And why did Paul, if he did not suppose it was to be a 
permanent ordinance, recommend it to the Corinthians, 
with minute directions as to its proper observance, more 
than twentyfive years after our Saviour^s death ; and that, 
too, without giving a single hint from which anything 
could be inferred, but that it was to be a standing rite in 
the church in succeeding generations ? It seems to me 
the conclusion is irresistible. 

If any further confirmation is desired, we have the tes- 
timony of Justin Martyr, who flourished about forty years 
after the last of the apostles left the world, that is, about 
one hundred and ten years after Christ. From him we 
learn that the Lord's supper still continued to be an ordi- 
nance of the church. His words are these : ** On the 
day that is called Sunday, there is an assembly of all who 
live in the cities, or in the country ; and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the writings of the Prophets are read, ac- 
cording as the time will permit. The president discourses, 
instructing the people, and exhorting them to good ac- 
tions. Then we stand up to pray, and after prayer, bread 
and wine, with water, are brought, and the president offers 
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prayers and thanksgiving as he is able, and the people 
join in saying, amen. Then there is^ a distribution and a 
partaking of the things for which thanks were given." 
Here, you see, the celebration of the Lord's supper is 
.declared, by an unexceptionable witness, to be the regu- 
lar practice of all Christians in the age next succeeding 
that of the apostles. Ecclesiastical history is full of proof 
that, from Justin Martyr's time to the present, the com- 
munion has been regarded as a permanent ordinance of 
the christian religion. 

Thus I have glanced at some of the topics of argument 
by which it is proved that the Lord's supper was designed 
for his disciples of all times. And now, with the solici- 
tude which it is natural for every follower of Jesus to feel, 
and with the plainness which one christian brother 
may always use to another, I ask you, why it is that, 
in our religious assemblies, comparatively so few par- 
ticipate in the elements of that feast, which was in- 
tended to commemorate their greatest benefactor ? What 
further excuses have you to offer for the neglect of the 
communion ? State them, and they shall have a candid 
hearing. 

Will you tell me that this service is fenced round with 
creeds of man's making, so that you cannot conscientious- 
ly come to it ? In our churches no one can say that such 
is the fact. We have no creed but the Bible. But are 
there not promises to be made^ you ask, perhaps, which 
will be as shackles upon our minds in our future inqui- 
ries ? That there are not such in some churches of a dif- 
ferent faith from ours, I do not take it upon myself to 
affirm. But as to our own, I answer, there are no such 
promises required. A man enjoys as much freedom of 
thought in the church, as out o^ it. Every member is left to 
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be guided, in all things, by the light of his own conscience, 
just as much after having come to the communion as be- 
fore. 

But shall we not, you may inquire, assume, in the sight 
of God, some new obligations, by joining the church 1 
Suppose I should say yes, — what then 1 If they are only 
the obligations which the religion you acknowledge to be 
divine, makes it your duty to assume, would you decline 
them ? Would you shrink from any responsibleness your 
Maker designed you should sustain ? Would you escape 
from the burden of a known duty ? This were unmanly, 
not to say unchristian. But I do not so answer the ques- 
tion. On the contrary, I say that the profession of a 
religion you believe, implies, in the sight of God, no new 
obligations. As believers in the divine authority of 
Christianity, you are just as strongly bound to obey its 
injunctions before you tell the world of your faith, and 
join the church, as afterward. Neither the words of your 
profession, nor the act of your communion, and, I may 
add, not both together, can make any difference as to 
the number of your obligations. It is true, it would be a 
natural effect of these words and of this act to make you 
feel more deeply the obligations you were under before. 
And this is a reason why you should declare the one and 
perform the other. For who should not wish to feel as 
deeply as possible the obligations that are upon him, and 
from a faithful discharge of which he cannot escape with 
impunity 1 But as to a man's taking upon himself any 
new obligations by joining a christian church, — it is a 
mere fiction. A creature of God, living under the full 
light of christian truth, assume new obligations ! It is 
impossible. The obligations of every believer of the 
gospel are now as many, and as strong, as if he had 
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prayers and thanksgiving as he is able, and the people 
join in saying, amen. Then there is^ a distribution and a 
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hearing. 

Will you tell me that this service is fenced round with 
creeds of man's making, so that you cannot conscientious- 
ly come to it ? In our churches no one can say that such 
is the fact. We have no creed but the Bible. But are 
there not promises to be made, you ask, perhaps, which 
will be as shackles upon our minds in our future inqui- 
ries ? That there are not such in some churches of a di^ 
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be guided, in all things, by the light of his own conscience, 
just as much after having come to the communion as be- 
fore. 

But shall we not, you may inquire, assume, in the sight 
of God, some new ofiligations, by joining the church 1 
Suppose I should say yes, — what then ? If they are only 
the obligations which the religion you acknowledge to be 
divine, makes it your duty to assume, would you decline 
them ? Would you shrink from any responsibleness your 
Maker designed you should sustain ? Would you escape 
from the burden of a known duty ? This were unmanly, 
not to say unchristian. But I do not so answer the ques- 
tion. On the contrary, I say that the profession of a 
religion you believe, implies, in the sight of God, no new 
obligations. As believers in the divine authority of 
Christianity, you are just as strongly bound to obey its 
injunctions before you tell the world of your faith, and 
join the church, as afterward. Neither the words of your 
profession, nor the act of your communion, and, I may 
add, not both together, can make any difference as to 
the number of your obligations. It is true, it would be a 
natural effect of these words and of this act to make you 
feel more deeply the obligations you were under before. 
And this is a reason why you should declare the one and 
perform the other. For who should not wish to feel as 
deeply as possible the obligations that are upon him, and 
from a faithftil discharge of which he cannot escape with 
impunity ? But as to a man's taking upon himself any 
new obligations by joining a christian church, — it is a 
mere fiction. A creature of God, living under the full 
light of christian truth, assume new obligations ! It is 
impossible. The obligations of every believer of the 
gospel are now as many, and as strong, as if he had 
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proclaimed his convictions to the uniyerse, and had 
commemorated the death of Christ in every church c« 
the globe. 

But will not the eyes of the world be turned on us, if 
we join the church, you may ask/and will not more be 
expected of us by our fellow men ? I answer, suppose 
this should be the case, and suppose^ too, that it should 
be an evil. It would be, at the most, but incidentd to 
the performance of a duty. And is duty to be neglected 
for the evil incident to it 1 But this is not all that ma^ 
be said to the question. Is it an evil to be so situated as 
to have the eyes of the community upon us, and to have 
much expected of us 1 It seems to me to be an iinportaaC 
advantage. It is an additional motive to exertion, add 
such most of us need. Whose int^r^st is it not to be aa 
virtuous as he can be ? And what is more likely to coii*' 
duce to this end, than the consciousness that the eye of 
the world is upon him, and that his fellow men expect 
much jfrom him ? What yoa urge, therefore, as an excuse 
for neglecting the communion, I should offer as an in* 
ducement to the observance of it. 

But you fear, perhaps, that should you make a profes- 
sion of religion, you might dishonor it, by not living n(» 
to its principles. And are you certain that you have not 
made a profession of religion, at least virtually, already? 
It seems to me that yon have, in effect, done so, every time 
you have joined in public worship. If you concede this, 
then are you not now in as great danger of dishonoring 
your religion by not living up to its principles, as you 
would be after coming to the communion 1 If you do 
not concede this — if you say that you have, in no sense, 
{HTofessed the religion you believe, — alleging for excuse 
that you feared you might dishonor it by an unworthy 
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lifiE^--rtbeii9 allow me to ask, is it not dishonoring your re- 
Ugkn tanak? M ptofessioi^^i^at aU t }s it not disoAi?!]^ 
iag a positive oommand of the author of it 1 Thia excuse 
ilrikea me as a strange one* What is it but founding an 
a^K>logy fi>r present disobedience on the fear of disobedi- 
eace. in future I You neglect a known duty to-day , from the 
i^>pre]iension that you may neglect some imagined duty 
to-morrow. Your fear, il seems to me, should operate in 
& nanner entirely difierent from this. It ought to bring 
yon to the ordinance immediately. For thus you would 
BQt only be honoring your religion now ; but you would 
be doing something, at the same time, to secure youiself 
against dishonoring it hereafter, since one act of obedi- 
mce perfi>smed, renders another wore easy and cer- 
tain* Besideny if you are sincere in your expression 
of ^ajErr-if you are, in truth, so tremblingly alive to the 
interests of religion, as to think of neglecting its ordi* 
i^L^cea, through dread of dishonoring it by your moral 
deUnquences — then, what is to be said farther, but that 
the very sentiment, which the excuse betrays, is no small 
indication of your qualifications for the communion. Few 
persons, it vaay be presumed, whose solicitude is so awake 
fer the reputation of Christianity, can be unworthy of its 
.privileges, or likely to bring reproach upon its name by 
an open profession of itS; truth, and an open participation 
of its ordinances. 

Yet ethers have disgraced Uieir profession, yoi^ say^ 
j4ii4 whsU; is this to you^ except as a source of grief, and 
% caution against your own misuse of it ? That one man 
abuses a good thing is no reason why others, should ne- 
glect i$* Much less i^ a known duty to be omitted by us, 
l^cause our neighbour has performed it badly. True, 
there are those who have disgraced their profession. But 
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will you urge this as a reason for your making no profes- 
sion ? Then, you are willing to plead in justification of 
your neglect in religious matters, what you will not plead 
in respect to anything else. Have not others ahused their 
riches ? But you do not, therefore, refuse to grow rich. 
Have not others prostituted their knowledge to unhallowed 
purposes ? But you do not, therefore, choose to live in 
ignorance. Have not others prayed without a spark of 
true piety ? But you. do not on that account refrain from 
prayer. And why will you refrain from the communion 
because some, it may be, abuse it 1 Why will you plead 
in excuse for your neglect of this, what you think noi of 
urging in excuse for anything else 1 

But you do not think yourselves good enough for the 
communion. The humility, which this plea often indi- 
cates, I respect. It befits us, however, to be on our guard 
lest our humility be an obstacle to our duty. You saj 
you are not good enough. Do you mean by this that you 
have no regard to God and Christ — that yom love sin bet- 
ter than virtue — that you have no wish to be obedient and 
holy ? Then, indeed, I am of your opinion — you are not 
good enough for the communion. And I should be of 
your opinion, also, were you to affirm that you were not 
good enough to live among men, or to breathe God's, 
air. But you do not mean this. By far the larger 
portion of those whom I address are, I doubt not, of 
a very different character. You are believers in 
Christianity, and it is your desire and aim to obey 
its injunctions. If so, then you are good enough fer 
the communion. There is no valid reason for your 
delaying to come to it. Let it be, that you are still im- 
perfect. Who is not so ? The service was designed for 
such. It was intended to be a means of improvement. 
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which ixufUM imperfection. What are the scriptural 
<|iialifieatioii8 for the service? Perfection t No. But 
belief in €%ri8t and sincere pwrposes of obedience. Have 
yoa these^ then delay not to ccmie to the commnnion. 

Yet so, jou tell me, do not all your religious friends 
counsel you. Do not ? Why ? What reason do they give 
§sr advising yon to postpone this comidiance with the 
win of Christ? Id it tliat your q>inions do not ac- 
cord with theirs! The only question with you should 
be, whether your opinions agree with Uie teachings of 
Jesutf and his apostles 7 It is not to be expected that all 
Ghristsans should think alike on every subject* Yet that 
they do not, is no reason why any should be kept from the 
communion. Is it to be supposed our Saviour did not 
know that a diversity of views prevailed among his twelve 
disciples ? Nevertheless^ he invited them all to his table. 
Bnt your religious experiences have not been precisely 
like those of your friends. And do they, on this account, 
discourage your joining the church ? The only question 
with you, again, should be, do you possess the spirit of 
your Master t It is no just occasion of alarm and hesita. 
tion to you that your feelings have not been the same with 
others'. It is impossible, in the nature of things, for all 
persons to have precisely the same experiences — for all are 
not equally guilty ; all have not the same change to under- 
go ; all are not possessed of the same natural tempera- 
ment ; all have not the same knowledge ; all are not placed 
in the same -circumstances ; nor have all the same means. 
Now, in view of such diversities, who may presume to 
pironounce another unworthy of the communion, for not 
having gone through the full course of his own spiritual 
exercises ? You may be a Christian, and I may be a 
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Christian, and our neighbor may be a Christian, and yet 
our experiences may have been exceedingly diverse. In 
a word, is it your desire and aim to conform your opin- 
ions, feelings^ and conduct to the standard of the gospel t 
then, let not the scruples of your friends, as to your fitness 
for the Lord's supper, prevent your coming to it. 

But it is so holy a service you dare not engage in it So 
holy a service ! How am I to understand you 1 Certainly 
you will not, in this enlightened age, say that any peculiar 
oanctity is transmitted to the elements of the communion, 
by their consecration to sacred purposes. A holy service ! 
I grant that it is so, and I thank God for it. But in what 
sense is it holy ? Only as its purpose is holy — that is, to 
make us devout, virtuous, more like Jesus Christ. In 
other words, it is holy just as all the other institutions of 
religion are so — viz. for their holy ends. But you do not 
refrain from these. Why should you from that ? There 
cannot be a mor^ holy service than prayer ; yet you en- 
gage in this, without those feelings of dread and supersti- 
tious awe with which you contemplate the communion. 
There is no reason whatever for the difference. But sup- 
pose, for a moment, that it were more holy than the other 
services of religion — what should follow ? Not, certainly, 
that you should neglect it the more, but that you should 
give to it the greater heed. Its superior sanctity consist- 
ing, according to the supposition, in the larger power of 
its sanctifying influences, you ought to be proportionably 
more solicitous to avail yourselves of its advantages. 
Thus, you perceive, your plea is turned against you. That 
the ordinance is a holy service is a very good reason why 
you should observe it, but a very bad reason why you 
should neglect it. 
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And so we might be induced to think, you confess, 
were it not for some passages in the scriptures that deter 
ns. But what passages, let me ask ? I know of none 
that ought to have this effect. Do you remind me of the 
fate of him who was found at the wedding feast without a 
proper garment ? But this was not intended to relate to 
the Lord's supper. Nevertheless, if you suppose it may 
be so applied, what does it teach you ? That you would 
be safer in staying away from the communion than in 
coming to it? Not at all. For they who are repre- 
sented in the parable as slighting the king's invitation 
and refusing to be present at the feast, were treated with 
quite as much severity as the unworthy guest. Do you 
refer me now to a passage in the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthi.jis T It is the only one to your purpose in the 
Bacred volume. We will consider it. Paul says, *' Who- 
ever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the Lord, 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord ;" — and again, " He that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not 
discerning the Lord's body." The reference and import 
"^of these words have been strangely misapprehended. 
Correctly interpreted, they neither express nor imply any- 
thing that should keep sincere believers away from the 
communion. They were designed to have reference to 
extreme abuses in the Corinthian church — abuses which 
it is next to impossible should occur now. It was no- 
thing less than gross intemperance that the apostle so 
sharply rebuked. This it was which he meant by their 
*' eating and drinking unworthily ;" and as to the phrase, 
" not discerning the Lord's body," the import of it is — 
making no proper difference between a commemorative 
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christian ordinance and a licentious heatheq feast* In 
thus turning the simple a^d jajgnifipant service of the 
communion into a scene of i|iten^;>erapc9 nd riot, they 
were " guilty of the body and blood of the liord"— * 
guilty, that is, of treating the meinorials of himi pr as we 
might say, his memory, with gross disrespect. And 
what, according to Paul, was the penalty aimezed tp thi^ 
abuse of the ordinance ? ^* Damnation/' as it is ren- 
dered ia the common translation; which« however, 
Doddridge *' thinks the most unhappy mistake in all our 
version of the Bible." And so perhaps it is. The an- 
ginal word does not here me^ what ''4am9ation" com« 
monly signiii§s with us, any mor^ tl^ian it does io James 
iii, 1, where H is translated " condemnation^ " Bujb it 
mpi^mi iflf^RT^^ punishment, such as weakness, sickn^^^, 
and death, as is evident from the next verse* '^ For tbi3 
cai^se many are weak and sickly an^^^g you.'' And this, 
a^ the apostle says, was by way of salutary chastise- 
ment, in order that, being reformed by it, they ^* might 
not be condemned with the world." Si^h is the true 
explanation of the passage in question. It was intended 
to be local and particular in its application. It was a- 
severe rebuke of a profanation that has never occurred 
among us, and probably never will. You see, therefore, 
how little reason there is for any sincere believer in 
Christianity of the present day to be prevented from 
coming to the communion, as though it were a rite, which 
it would be hazardous to approach. Even the Corinthi- 
ans themselves were advised by Paul, not to refrain from 
it, but to engage in it with better views and dispositions. 

Yet it is a service that requires befitting prepara- 
tion of mind, and this, you say, you have not leisure to 
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make Just as well may the child say he has not leis- 
ure for gratitude and love towards his parents. What 
preparation do you think necessary for this service, which 
is not equally so for the worship of the sanctuary, for your 
daily devotions, nay, for every event and duty of your 
lives 1 True, preparation is requisite for a proper ob- 
servance of the <M'dinance in question. But it is only the 
preparation which every one ought, and which every 
good man aims to carry with him into all his avocations. 
He who is prepared ,to perform his social duties and to 
transact his ordinary business in a christian manner, is 
also prepared to join the communion in a christian man- 
ner. To say that you are not prepared for the Lord's 
supper, is as much as to say you are prepared for no 
duty. Live as a Christian should live during the six days 
of the week, and you will have all the preparation that is 
required for the worthy participation of the Lord's sup- 
per on the seventh. He who deserves the christain 
name is always prepared for the communion, whatever 
be his social engagements, or the pressure of his busi- 
ness. 

Still you hesitate. The thought lurks among your 
other thoughts, that joining in the communion implies 
and requires, something like an ascetic rigor of manners 
and life. It seems to you, perhaps, that should you 
come to this ordinance, you would feel yourselves obliged 
to forego the pleasure of certain amusements and pur- 
suits, which you have been accustomed to value. And 
so you would, I should hope, if your pursuits and amuse- 
ments are criminal. And if they are criminal, why do 
you not now feel yourselves obliged to forego them ? 
Are not such pursuits and amusements forbidden by 
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God ? and do not his commands reach you just as much 
in your present situation, as they would^ were you con- 
nected with the church ? But you think your amuse- 
ments and pursuits innocent and useful. If it be so, 
then what is there in the communion to prevent you 
from continuing them ? There is nothing in the Lord's 
supper, nor in any part of Christianity, that forbids what 
is innocent and useful, by whatever name it is called. 
Either your occupations and pleasures are innocent, or 
they are not. If they are innocent, pursue them, and let 
them be no obstacle to your coming to the table of the 
Saviour. If they are not innocent, then for. God's sake, 
for your soul's sake, give them up. Think not that they 
are the less criminal, or the less fatal, because you are 
not members of the church. In the eye of God, what- 
ever men may fancy, the faults of such as refrain from 
the communion are fraught with as much guilt, as the 
faults of those who engage in it. 

But our associates will ridicule us if we go to the com- 
munion, you say. And has it come to this 1 Will you 
confess to me that the fear of a little ridicule shall keep 
you from an acknowledged duty ? Shall the words of a 
few companions, frail and erring as you know them to 
be, have more power over you than the words of Jesus 
Christ? Shall the dread of reproach from human lips 
be stronger within you than the dread of God's displea- 
sure ? Will you sacrifice your spiritual improvement 
and satisfaction to the love of popularity, which, afler all, 
you may not gain, take what course you may ? Will you 
so degrade yourselves as to subject conscience to the 
every varying whims of those around you ? I cannot 
believe it. You are not so wanting in moral courage. 
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You would be ashamed of so miserable a cowardice. 
No. If you have the heart of a man within you, you 
would rise above such taunts. Your associates will ridi- 
cule you, if you should go to the communion ! Then, 
let me say farther, this very circumstance proves that 
you have made a very poor choice of associates. They 
are unworthy of your regard. Ridicule you for doing 
your duty as a religious being — as a creature of God — 
as an heir of immortality ! You should blush to have 
any intimacy with such companions. You cannot with- 
draw from their fellowship too soon. It is a disgrace to 
be connected with them, even if you have no desire to 
join the church. 

But are we not too young, you are ready to ask, for 
the duty under consideration ? Too young 1 Whence 
have you derived this thought ? The scriptures are full 
of exhortations to early religious culture. And as to the 
Lord's supper, that valuable means of this culture, 
there are few historical facts better established than that 
young persons, nay, children themselves, were admitted 
to it in the first ages of the christian church. Besides, 
what is there in the ordinance, that is not at least as well 
suited to the young as to the old ? It is not a mysterious 
rite, which the youthful mind is unable to understand. 
Even the child can be made to comprehend its nature 
and design. Nor is it, rightly viewed, a gloomy service. 
On the contrary, it is a cheerful one, and perfectly ac- 
cordant with the joyous feelings, and animated hopes of 
the juvenile age. Were it calculated to throw the chills 
and gloom of winter over the spring-time of your life, 
there would, I confess, be some reason for your avoiding it. 
But, believe me, it never has this effect, but by its abuse. 
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It was designed to add waimth to your good feelings, 
and brightness to your prospects. And then, too, hov 
beautiful is the spectacle, when the youthful circle 
gathers round the table of the christian conunuimL 
Even the irreligious are forced to confess there is some- 
thing peculiarly delightfol in such a sight. Yes, if there 
foe among the works of God, any single object more' in- 
teresting than all the rest, it is one in the bloom of exist* 
ence — in the full glow of health — when ererything is gay 
Und alhiring in the surrounding sc^nes-^when thcr iheart 
is warm, and the spirits buoyant, and the hopes sanguine, 
— seeking thus early to walk in all the commandm^its of 
the Lord, blameless. If there is anything over which the 
angels of God shed tears of joy, it is this. Nor only so. 
At what period of life, let me ask, will yon be so well able 
to si^cure the benefits of the communion as in youth, 
when your minds are susioeptible, and your hearts are 
tender, and your affections and thoughts are fresh and 
eager to attach themselves to whatever is fair and amia- 
ble ? Believe me, the time will never arrive when this 
service can be made so useful to you as it can now. 
Everything pertaining to it is peculiarly suited to interest 
and improve the affections of the young. The longer it 
is neglected, the less is the benefit to be derived from 
it. The old cannot so easily enter into its spirit, for their 
sensibilities are blunted, and much of the early force of 
their faculties is gone. Delay the duty till then, and 
you will have, besides, many regrets for time lost, and 
for opportunities of pleasure and improvement neglected. 
Delay the duty till then, and the piety and virtue that 
shall come from it, may also partake of the gloom and 
melancholy of the season, in which they are produced. 
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Delay the daty, did I say ? I beseech you, think of the 
hazatd at which yoa make this arrangement. Is life so 
certain, that you may dare to postpone, year after year, 
what onght to be done now, when the images are before 
your mind of one after another of your acquaintance cut 
off in youth ? Go, stand by the graves of those who be- 
gan the last year with hopes as sanguine as yours are 
now, and repeat there, if you can, the resolution to defer 
a known duty till old age. 

The excuses for the neglect of the communion, yon 
have thus seen to be groundless. ^ Can you continue to 
urge them? I appeal, in conclusion, to your better 
thoughts and feelings. 

I a]^al to your sense of fitness and propriety. I 
would know if there be anything more proper and fit, in 
itself, than such a remembrance of Christ, as the com- 
munion contemplates? or anything better suited to cher- 
ish this remembrance of him than eating and drinking 
together according to his direction ? To the first ques- 
tion there is a ready answer in the negative, in every 
good mind ; and as to the second, tell me, if upon a little 
reflection, you must not confess that some such ser- 
vice as the L(»rd's supper, is the very thing you your- 
selves would have thought of, as most suitable for the end 
it proposes, had you been desired to point out a method 
of remembering your greatest benefactor ? 

I appeal to your regard for consistency. You gather 
yourselves together in honor of other benefactors. You 
love to keep up a grateful memorial of what they were 
and did. And shall he, whom you are invited to com- 
memorate, as Christians, and to whom you are immea- 
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surably more indebted than to any other created being ; 
shall he, of all whom you pronounce great and good, be 
the only one, you so studiously avoid meeting together to 
celebrate ? It seems to me that a prc^r regard to 
consistency should prompt to something different from 
this. 

I appeal to your sense of obedience. Can you feel 
that you have performed your whole duty, as a disciple 
of Jesus, while the communion is neglected ? Is not 
one injunction of our Lord as binding as another ? It is 
true, that when ritual institutions interfere with the 
moral duties, the former must yield to tho latter. Bat 
when they do not, there is no difference between them 
in point of obligation. 

I appeal to your views of utility. You are not called 
upon to obey an injunction, the reasons and motives of 
which you cannot discern. The communion service is 
a useful one. Our Saviour thought it so, else he would 
never have enjoined it upon the first disciples. Can it 
be deemed less useful to us than it was to them ? On 
the contrary, may it not be considered more so? The 
further removed Christians are, in point of time, from 
the Author and Finisher of their faith, the greater, one 
would suppose, must be their need of some such regularly 
recurring memorial of him. At any rate, the ordinance 
is salutary in its effects. He who attends upon it, with 
good purpose of heart, cannot but be in the way of 
growing better and happier. It is a peculiarly affecting 
service. We have no other in which the soul derives 
so important an influence through the medium of the 
senses. For one solemn moment the world is shut 
out, and everything invites to useful meditation. Our 
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thoaghts recur to him who spake and died as never 
man, before or since, spake and died. The best feelings 
are awakened within ns. We form resolutions of 
new obedience. We return to our homes stronger for 
virtue and happier than we were. Why will any volun- 
tarily deprive themselves of such a source of improvement 
and satisfaction t 

I appeal to your sentiments of love and gratitude. 
Who, that has but the common feelings of human na» 
ture, is willing to forget the request of a dying friend ? 
What then may we not expect of the Christian of more 
refined sensibilities t what, especially, in regard to such 
a firiend as Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world ? 
Whose last words should be remembered like his? 
Whose dying requests ought to be so scrupulously obey- 
ed 1 What indifference, what ingratitude, to say no 
more of it, is it not to neglect the simple observance, 
which he, for our benefit, recommended, almost with 
his very last breath ! Call to mind the circumstances 
of his closing life, and observe how thoughtful he was 
of his followers, even in the immediate view of a most 
painful death. I need not recount them to you. They 
are already present to your thoughts. Were ever cir- 
cumstances more affecting ? Yet, in the midst of them, 
he collected his disciples, and appointed what he would 
have us do in remembrance of him. Sacred are the 
requests of the departing soul. This interesting rite — 
what is it but the injunction of our dying Saviour ? And 
have we the heart to neglect it ? Then we are willing to 
prove ourselves wanting in that affection and gratitude fo? 
him, which we should deem it wrong not to manifest in 
respect to far inferior benefactors. 
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But I forbear. My limits would not allow me^ e?«D 
could I think it necessary, to say all that might be said to 
induce you to perforn^ t^is chri8tkui» duty. I l^refere 
leave the subject to your own meditations, with the sin|^ 
question — whether, as the cold hand of death presses 
upon you, you will not think that it had becoi good for 
you to have early commemorated the dying k>ve of jour 
Saviour in the method of his appointment t — whether, as 
you then cast a retrospective look upon the past, yoa will 
not find it the occasion of many bitter i^grets^that on the 
ground of such poor excuses, you lived so long, disobedi- 
ent to the sacred injunction, ^' do this in iWBieanbranoe 
of me V 
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But I forbear. My limits would not allow me, even 
could I tliink it necesfiary, to say all that might be said to 
induce you to perform tfcis cluristiaA' duty. I therefore 
leave the subject to your own meditations, with the sin|^ 
question — whether, as the cold hand of deaith presses 
upon you, you will not think that it had been good fi)r 
you to have early commemorated the dying love of jour 
Saviour in the method of his appointment?' — whether, aa 
you then cast a retrospective look up(m the past, you will 
not find it the occasion of many bitter regrets, that on the 
ground of such po<»r excuses, you lived so long, disobedi- 
ent to the sacred injunction, ^* do this in remenibranoe 
of me ?" 
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Mr and Mrs Henderson had ascertained that their eld 
est son had imbibed deistical opinions ; and they were 
much distressed by this conviction. They had endeavor- 
ed to search out the causes which had led to this deplored 
result ; and agreed, that however it had been incurred, 
there was but one line of conduct to pursue with him. 
They considered it their imperative duty, in their own 
example to manifest to him the beauty of holiness and 
the hope and joy of believing ; and only in the spirit of 
christian love, candor, meekness, and forbearance, to use 
any efforts to draw the soul of their son from the polluted 
waters in which they feared it was sinking. Knowing 
the weakness of human resolution, and the liability of all, 
to have judgment clouded by feeling, they trusted not in 
their own strength, but sought divine light to guide 
them. 

Affairs continued in this situation, when on a fine day 
in June Mrs Henderson asked her son George if he could 
be spared from the store to take a ride with her to Nahant. 
She was in a feeble state of health, and George manifest- 
ed his usual alacrity in obtaining permission to devote 
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the day to his mother. The weather was fine, and tfie 
season luxuriant. Mrs Henderson was a true lorer of 
nature ; to speak more properly, she delighted in the con- 
templation of God's works. To her the ride proihbed 
pleasure in this way, if in no other. George also found 
great pleasure in viewing beautiful scenery, and there 
was to him a bewitching excitement, in the strongly 
marked features of this little wild and naked peninsula. 

George had never in his mother's presence expressed 
decidedly deistical opinions. With his father he had 
twice held a long argument, and the result may be 
gathered from a former part of this narrative. He had 
no doubt of his mother's*^ having been informed of all he 
had said ; and he had some reluctance to discussiog 
these subjects with her. Yet he thought it would be 
mean to disguise his sentiments, and would discover a 
want of independence to shrink from expressing them 
freely. Mrs Henderson had previously considered and 
marked out in her own mind the course she thought best 
to pursue with her son. if opportunity should favor 
her wish to produce the desirable change, and she could 
place his error in its true colors before his mind, so as to 
give him a clear perception of the part he was taking, 
she resolved to embrace it ; but if she saw no such 
opening, she would content herself with trying to in- 
crease his confidence and affection in her and in his 
father. 

George loved and respected both his parents; and 
though he had dared to provoke his father's anger, by 
obstinately maintaining his opinions, he had suffered 
secret sorrow for his offence, and was glad to find a 
mediator in his mother, and to assure her of his filial 
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affection and high sense of obligation to his father. Dis- 
covering his feelings here to be such as she wished, after 
such remarks as she thought would strengthen them, she 
lefl conscience to do its own work, and said not a word 
on the cause of his father's displeasure. George thus 
became reassured, and cheerful spirits and innocent 
gayety rendered the first hour after leaving the city a 
short and pleasant one to both parties. 

But when the mind is deeply impressed, whatever may 
be the tone of its feelings, and however it may resolve to 
suppress them, it will so color and give character to con- 
versation, as soon to display its state, and reveal the 
causes which produced it. Thus it was with George 
and his mother. 

** There is something very grand and even sublime in 
this perpendicular pile of rocks, overhung as it is, with 
vegetation ; it is beautiful also," said Mrs Henderson, as 
they were riding by the romantic scenery near the pretty 
village of Lynn. 

** Yes," replied George, " I always admire these rude 
and majestic rocks ; and the view of the valley too is 
beautiful, and forms a fine lelief." 
' *' The world is full of beauty and grace," said his 
mother; '* and I pity the heart that is insensible to it." 

** So do I," replied George. ** It is a glorious, magnifi- 
cent kaleidoscope." George had unwittingly committed 
himself, in making this comparison ; — and his mother 
instantly caught at the idea implied by it. 

" What do you intend to express by that observation V* 
she asked. 

George laughed, and looked a little confused^ but said 
nothing. 

VOL. If. !• 
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" I hope you do not mean to intimate that your 
aberrations have extended to the degree your words 
imply ;" said his mother. ** If you have wandered into 
the abyss of atheism^ your case "is more hopeless than I 
have dreamed of. I pray God, you may not be so far 
gone in error." 

George made no reply. 

" You have never before/' continued his mother, 
** indicated, by the slightest expression, a disbelief in a 
first great Cause ; you have always, till now, manifested 
an entire faith in the existence of God." 

" I did not intend to do otherwise now, mother ;" 
replied George. ** But that beautiful little invention so 
admirably illustrates the power of chance, that I was 
wickedly tempted to make the observation." 

" You have probably heard it advanced, by those who 
fancy themselves atheists, in proof of their doctrine," said 
his mother. 

" I certainly have," replied George ; ** and I think it 
a specious argument, to say the least of it." 

" It is specious indeed," said his mother ; " but it 
requires little investigation to show its want of soundness." 

*' Well, I deplare it appears to me not so destitute of 
truth ;" replied George. ** Those who argue against the 
power of chance, appeal to our understandings, and ask 
triumphantly, whether it is possible that a fortuitous dish 
position of atoms in the universe could ever result in such 
order and beauty as we see displayed in the natural 
world ; and it docs seem impossible that chance should 
ever dispose them in such forms : yet if they were floating 
for ages and ages in infinite space, they must constantly 
be taking some new arrangement, and the possibility of 
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their being sometimes disposed in perfect order, we must 
admit; and if we look into a kaleidoscope, we shall be 
astonished to see how often. — Into this simple tkbe, a 
few little, irregular, shapeless things are thrown in confu- 
sion, and a person who had never witnessed its wonders, 
would feel sure that no order or beauty could ever result 
from shaking them together; yet you know, when lifted 
to the eye and merely turned round, so as to change the 
situation of these atoms, as we will caH them, and give 
chance her power over them, we have presented to u^^ 
the greatest variety of beautiful forms, disposed in the 
most perfect order. Now this seems to me to be a very 
good refutation of that objection to the doctrine." 

** Even if it were really as you represent," replied hi« 
mother, *'I might not be obliged to grant what yoa 
assume: for what appears to be chance, may be, and I 
have no doubt is, according to order established by infinite 
mind ; though human faculties are too circumscribed to 
compass its extent." 

" Well, but," — interrupted George — 

" Wait a moment," continued his mother, anticipating 
his reply. — ** I should like to ask you, if there is nothing 
in the kaleidoscope beside the few shapeless atoms you 
speak of. ^ Has not an intelligent mind, deeply versed 
in philosophical principles, been at work to arrange two 
mirrors in the tube, and dispose them so as to reflect 
repeatedly each little, irregular thing, and thus give to 
the whole the appearance, though no^ the reality, of order 
and beauty? All that is admirable in that ingenious 
little instrument is the effect of intelligence operating by 
means adapted to produce the result which delights 
us : and deprived of the power which an intelligent mind 
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has given it, the little, irregular, shapeless things would 
appear to he irregular and siiapeless for ever." 

** Well," said George, laughing, — " though I should 
be compelled to allow that you have destroyed this argu- 
ment, because I am not able at this moment to refute 
you ; — yet that would not be to concede the doctrine. 
Killing one man, does not. annihilate an army." 

" I know that very well ;" replied his mother ; " but 
killing every man in the army, one after another, does as 
effectually annihilate it, as if it had one great head which 
was severed by a stroke of the sabre." 

'^ ll was the wish of the tyrant Caligula, that the 
Romans had but one neck, that he might destroy them 
:? one blow," said George. " But. I believe -it was not 
V- ' ner wish than Christians entertain for the destruction 
or Lie host of arguments raised against them. The con- 
quest of that army has never been achieved." 

" Indeed, it has, my dear;" replied his mother. **But 
unfortunately these arguments, which compose your ar- 
my, though often vanquished, are still led out in battle 
array, and must be fought and conquered again and again, 
by the champions of truth." 

" I had no intention of provoking a contest, mother ;" 

said George, laughing; '^ L rejoice as much as you can 

desire, at every victory obtained over an atheistical argu- 

nent. I have a full belief in the existence of the Deity. 

and in his gracious attributes." 

*' I have always thought so ;" replied his mother, in a 
more cheerful tone of voice ; '* and I am rejoiced to hear 
you confirm my impression. A hearty conviction of this 
fundamental truth is a spark of living fire, which will 
increase till every doubt of divine revelation will be con^ 
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BQined by it. It cannot remain in a good and sensible mind 
without producing its natural consequences. It will lead 
you sooner or later to receive the glad tidings of salvation 
through Jesus Christ." 

" On that subject," replied George, "I could meet 
you with stronger weapons. I do not, however, wish to 
engage in the controversy ; though I have no doubt I 
could satisfactorily reply to all you could advance." 

Pride of opinion and filial affection were now contending 
in George's bosom. He loved his mother tenderly, and 
dreaded to give her pain ; yet he was strongly attached 
to the ingenious theory, as he thought it, which he had 
adopted, and he could not help longing to defend it. 

Mrs Henderson answered very meekly. " Far be it 
from me, my dear son, to enter the lists with you , I hare 
not the power to convince yon by the arguments I 
might use, that you have embraced erroneous notions ; 
nor have I the smallest desire to attempt it." 

*^ I do not know who could, if you could not/' said 
George, a little disappointed. ^ 

^* If the able theologians who have given their whole 
lives to these studies, and have written with ail the power 
of first-rate understandings, enlightened by all that can 
be learned on the subject, if such writers fail to convince 
you, what arrogance, what folly, it would be in me .to 
imagine that I could offer anything to induce you to 
change your views !" 

^* But ail these writers you speak of," said George, 
** were prejudiced persons. They were priests, and con* 
tended, as they ought, to defend the cause they had 
embraced. They would have been fools and cowards to 
do otherwise. Yet their having fought manfully for their 
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own side is no evidence that they were on the side of 
truth. If this were allowed it would prove too much ; 
for in that case, both sides must be acknowledged to be 
true; which is impossible. You will not deny that 
infidels have been as zealous as bigots." 

*' But I should like to know/' said Mrs Henderson, 
** what you think induced those men to embrace that 
cause in the first place. They were not priests before 
they were Christians." 

" They were either weak men, blinded by prejudice 
and ignorance,*' replied George, " or they were hypo- 
crites, and maintained tenets which they did not believe, 
in order to secure power or independence. Ever since 
the world was created men have striven for power and 
influence ; and there is no engine they have found so 
effectual for obtaining and holding it, as that of enslaving 
the minds of the multitude by religious dogmas." 

'^ It is a melancholy reflection," said Mrs Henderson, 
in a pensive tone, " that the corruptions of the pure 
principles of Christianity have been such, as to oblige the 
honest mind to admit the truth of your last remark. But 
if you could look, farther into the subject, you would 
perceive that, beyond all those dark clouds, there is a 
bright and clear sky, where a risen Saviour still appears, 
offering his gospel to his faithful followers. But you 
cannot see this," she added with a sigh. 

" No," replied George, " I must confess I cannot ; 
but the other I can see as clear as noon day ; and there- 
fore, I do not think anything a priest can urge has any 
weight, or ought to have any. If a sensible, intelligent 
deist should discover arguments strong enough to convince 
him, and he should meet his former associates in contro* 
vers/, he might have some claim to be heard." 
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*' Buty my dear child/' said his mother^ *' would not 
yoar sensible deist, the moment he had become impartial 
enough to weigh the arguments on both sides candidly, 
and admit the force of those he had before opposed, 
would he not at that moment be a Christian, and be 
classed with youi* priests and hypocrites." 

" No," replied George ; ** if he had previously been in 
favor of deism, and opposed to Christianity, and had sin- 
cerely labored to support and vindicate his opinions, and 
no worldly advantage followed the change, I should 
then think his candor and honesty manifest, and I should 
be willing to hear what he had to say, and to believe, if 
his arguments were sound/' 

*' I do not see, then," replied his mother, *' but you 
arc bound to examine the scriptures, and weigh their 
testimony ; for certainly you cannot deny that Paul, and 
Peter, and the other disciples of Jesus Christ, and the 
early converts, both Jewish and Gentile, were previ- 
ously, so far as respected his mission, deists, and were 
zealous to defend their faith ; nay, they were highly 
offended with the doctrines they afterwards embraced ; 
and no worldly advantage, but the contrary, followed 
their change of opinion. Therefore they established 
their candor and sincerity by your own test." 

" Your argument would be irresistible," said George, 
«' if these histories were true ; but unfortunately there is 
no reality in them. All, which, it is pretended, was 
written by these good men, is a sheer fabrication. It is 
all an imposture.'' 

*'* How many great and good men have believed it 1" 
said Mrs Henderson. 

" They were all blinded, mother," said George, with 
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increasing confidence ; " all under the yoke of ecclesias- 
tical domination ; the instruments of priestcraft enrelqped 
their minds in the midnight darkness of bigotry and 
superstition." 

** Poor men !" exclaimed Mrs Henderson, " how I 
pity them. If Dr • • *, and Mr • * •, and Professor 
* * ^9 and a host of our own worthies, and a still larger 
host in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe; 
for I particularize a few, because you know them per- 
lonally, and can have no doubt of their talents, integrity, 
or learning; if this host, [ say, of the present and past 
ages, could only havie had" — She suddenly stopped. 

** If they could only have had, what?*' — asked George. 

** I- had better suppress what I was going to say ;" 
replied his mother, in a lower and softened tone. '* It 
would only excite your temper, and I should be very 
sorry to do thit." 

" Never fear," replied George, laughing. 

^' Me it upon you then ;" said his mother, laughuig in 
her turn. *' I was goinir to say if all these men could 
only have had the wisdom, the clear perception, the 
freedom from prejudice — extensive views, sound sense 
and erudition of George VV. Henderson, how much the 
world would have gained ; and how much expense of 
time, health, and money, might have been saved in their 
labors !" 

George bit his lip — whipped the horse, and looked 
straight forward. They drove on a (ew minutes in 
silence. At length Mrs Henderson said — " Forgive me, 
my dear boy, I am so heart-sick, and soul-sick of this 
deistical flummery, this jargon of presumption and folly, 
that I am hardly able to repress my contempt — not for 
^ho persons who are the dupes of this sophistry ; for them. 
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I feel only regret and sorrow — but for the flimsy support 
they attempt, I can feel no other sentiment than disgust; 
it has been repeated and repeated till it is stale and offen- 
sive beyond bearing." 

** Sarcasm is not argument," said George, tartly ; 
while his lip curled, and his eye flashed fire. 

*' If sarcasm, by throwing a broad light on the subject, 
makes the truth evident, it operates like a powerful 
argument,'* said Mrs Henderson. *' By contrasting your 
inexperience, your ignorance of the whole ground in dis- 
pute, inferior powers of judging, and all that distinguishes 
youths like yourself from such men as the learned, the 
wise, and the good, who have lived since the Christian 
era, so full a light is thrown on the circumstance of 
your standing up alone, to pronounce them in error, and 
yourself the only correct man, that you must see th\s 
truth of my assertion, when I call it presumption and 
folly." 

** You ought not to say that I stand alone,'' said George. 
** There have been many as learned and gifled men as 
Christianity can boast, who have denied the facts on 
which the faith of Christians rests; and who hare 
ably defended the ground of opposition." 

" There have been, I allow," replied his mother, " on 
that side of the question, some writers who rank high as 
to intellect and attainments, and, at the time they wrote, 
they dazzled the world with their talents. But few, if 
any, of them even pretended to an acquaintance with bib* 
Ileal criticism ; and there is a ready solution of their scep- 
ticism, in the moral perversion of some, in the strength 
of early prejudices in others, and in the misfortune of 
never meeting with rational and candid opponents. 

VOL. II. 2 
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Revelation was presented to their minds enveloped in 
falsehoods, and they threw it away in disgust, without 
an impartial examination." 

'' I should doubt that/' said George ; *' it could only 
be a fool or a villain, who could treat the subject in that 
way." 

'* I am rejoiced to hear you express such an opinion, 
my son ;" said Mrs Henderson, " and I earnestly hope 
you will prove its sincerity by such a deep and persever- 
ing investigation, as shall entirely emancipate your head 
and heart from error. But I assure you that neither 
Hume nor Voltaire, the two great champions of deism in 
their respective countries, by their own confession, ever 
read the scriptures, much less studied them, as they 
should such ancient documents, with careful comparison 
and minds freed from a desire to condemn them. Un* 
fortunately for the young of all ages, the greatest minds 
are not always accompanied with the purest hearts. 
That deistical writers were men of genius, is no evidence 
therefore, that they were pious or virtuous." 

'* Neither are they proved to be wanting in piety and 
virtue, because they wrote in defence of deism," said 
George. 

** I think I may convince you that such writers, if 
men of talents, were thus wanting ;" said Mrs Hender- 
son. ** But I will leave it for another opportunity ; at 
present your mind is not in a state to perceive the truth 
of many things which it will, I hope, ere long be willing 
to receive." 

Mrs Henderson would now gladly have dropped the 
subject, for she feared her son would be weary of it ; and 
she thought it wiser, that truth should come slowly and 
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surely, than that by pressing it too long or abruptly, sjie 
should incur the risk of increasing his disgust for the 
investigations she wished him to make. But George, as 
18 usual in such cases, was ardent in pursuit. Not that 
it was truth exactly, which he sought ; though he, like 
most others in a similar predicament, persuaded himself, 
it was that alone he desired. He loved to argue ; and 
he loved to gain victories. *' At any rate," said he, 
*^ you will allow that I do not stand alone." 

" Why comparatively, George," replied his mother; 
** for the whole number you could bring on your side 
would seem inconsiderable, when opposed to the host of 
believers." 

'* The argument ought not to rest on the talents, or 
ingenuity, or numbers of men who advocate it," said 
George, " but on its. own internal strength. Truth is 
immutable, and must defend itself" 

** Truth, they say, lies in a well," said Mrs Hender- 
son, playfully, ^* and if so, we must have men experienced 
in diving to bring it up." 

" Agreed," replied George ; •* but when it is brought 
up, it should be able to manifest itself, and not require 
advocates or interpreters." 

'* Let it only be displayed in its native dignity and 
beauty, and it will need no extrinsic aid," replied his 
mother ; " it will be embraced by every pure heart, every 
uilsophisticated mind. But, unfortunately, too many 
have clothed truth in garments of their own making ; and 
while each has invested her with a different attire, and 
contended about her, as if the drapery was a constituent 
part of herself, the simple beauty and majesty of her 
form can no longer be discerned. So that many people^ 
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who ire ignorant of all this ill treatment, believe that it is 
only a pile of old fashioned and caat off i^pparel thej are 
Tiewing, and will not believe that trath, bright and beau- 
tiful, is to be found underneath. All these investmeats 
must be stripped off — and every false covering laid asida 
by those who wish to contemplate divine truth in her 
native splendor." 

*' I am sure that is what I wish to do," said George ; 
** and it is for that very reason I have been studying so 
many books ; and investigating the subject of religion, 
with so much earnestness. There are not many of my 
age who have thought and read as much as I have to 
obtain the truth ; and I should think that would con- 
vince you, that I am neither presumptuous nor fix>lish. 
I never had such epithets applied to me before, and I 
assure you, I did not find it easy to bear the imputation." 

Mrs Henderson answered with solemn emphasis, 
though in a tone of gentle affection. *' Until you have 
looked deeply enough into your own heart to perceive 
that you, like all others, are disposed to be presumptuous, 
till you can be sensible that the weakness of your mind 
amounts even to folly, until you feel yourself to be as 
nothing, compared to the Deity whom you acknowledge 
and worship, you can be in no fit state of mind to seek 
truth sincerely, or embrace it when presented to you." 

** I have never imagined anything depended on the 
state of my own mind, in relation to this subject :" Oiid 
George. " I cannottconceive why I am not at all times in 
a proper state of mind to seek truth, and embrace it when 
presented to me ; that is, when I am not too gay and 
happy to fix my attention upon such subjects." 

*^This is a subject," my dear son," said Mrs Hender* 
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iooy *^ on which I wish to talk with you. On the state of 
yoar own mind you have not thought much, and as yet 
know very little about it. Let us leave the whole field of 
polemic divinity to those who are properly qualified to 
explore it ; neither you nor I are prepared for such a 
labor. Your knowledge is quite circumscribed ; and the 
little you have is altogether on one side of the subject"— 

*^ You are mistaken there, mother," interrupted 
George, <' I think I know a little of both sides." 

**My knowledge also," continued Mrs Henderson, 
without noticing George's contradiction, *' is necessarily 
extremely limited; and is nearly as much confined to 
the affirmative side as yours to the negative. . We might 
therefore dispute for years, without either convincing or 
enlightening the other. But every body can look into his 
own heart. Every body can reflect upon his own thoughts ; 
and study his own feelings, and in this way we can all 
come at some truths which it is important we should all 
possess." 

'' I confess I know very little upon this subject," re- 
plied George, '* nor do I understand how it can have any 
bearing on the points in question." 

" It has so much bearing upon them, my dear," said 
his mother, '' that if the heart is not in a right state to 
. receive truth, especially religious truth, the strongest ar- 
guments in its favor will be as much thrown away, as wa- 
ter spilled upon the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up. It was this fact to which Jesus Christ alluded, when 
he said, ' if ye believe not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither would y^ believe though one rose from the dead,' 
meaning, if the heart is not in a right state to receive the 
truths already offered, neither would it be able to receive 
greater evidences of truth." 

VOL. II. 2* 
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" I don't know how I am to find out whether my heart 
is in a right state or not," said George ; and he added 
laughing, — **X hardly know whether I have got any 
heart." 

'* Perhaps it will assist you in making discoveries, if 
I ask you a few questions respecting your thoughts and 
feelings," said his mother. 

*' Very well," replied George, who was at bottom an 
ingenuous youth; '* I am sure I am willing you should 
ask as many questions as you please ; and I will answer 
as well as I know hoW." 

^' Tell me then," said Mrs Henderson, *' what are 
your feelings respecting this question of a revelation 
from God by his Son Jesus Christ." 

" My feelings !" repeated George^ " I have no feelings 
about it, that I know of." 

** You said you wished to know the truth, andhavebeen 
reading a great deal to find it," said Mrs Henderson. 

** Well I am sure I do wish to know the truth," re- 
plied her son ; '* and you know I have read till I was 
tired of reading on the subject." 

^* Do not our wishes indicate our feelings ?" asked his 
mother. 

•* Oh I understand you — yes, certainly," answered 
George ; " and I say then, my feelings are, if the Chris- 
tian system is true, I should be glad to know it." 

" And do you really believe that to be the case, 
George f * asked his mother. 

" Certainly," he answered. 

''And in that case, you feel ready to embrace it, and 
acknowledge 3 ourself a disciple of Christ?" said Mrs 
Henderson. 
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'* Of coarse, if I find it tniey'* replied George, in m 
iesitating tone. 

** Suppose for the sake of argument,'' said bis mother, 
'' that in conversation with some learned and good man, 
he should be able to offer joa a train of facts, substan^ 
tiated bj evidence that jou coaid not question, and m 
course of reasoning that would place the tiuth of the 
Christian revelation, and the histories of it by the Apos- 
tles, beyond further dispute, and render it so clear and 
convincing to jou, that you could no longer withhold 
your assent, or find an objection to make ; would you in 
that case feel rich in the conviction that you had received 
m guide for your future faith and conduct, and that the 
means to attain heavenly happiness were provided in the 
precepts and doctrines of Jesus Christ ? Or would you 
feel a lurking disappointment, that you had been van- 
quished in argument, and mentally go over the ground 
ilgain, anxious to find some new argument which you 
had neglected to urge, or some flaw in his statement, 
that would give you again the advantage." 

George appeared to be reflecting for some time, and 

made no reply. 

** Do you think you can judge fairly, what would be 

your feelings in such circumstances V* asked his mother. 

*^ I do not know that I can," he replied. " It is a new 
thought to me ; I never conceived of such a possibility, 
and therefore never considered what effect it would have 
on my mind." 

"But you can, by a little reflection, imagine yourself 
in such a situation ;" said his mother, ** and cannot you 
imagine how you should feel, and what you should say. 

** Of course," sahi George, ** if I entered into a con- 
troversy with any one, I should try with all the strength 
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of my reasoning powers, to maintain my ground. I 
should be wrong, if I did not." 

" But ailer jou had put forth all your strength, and 
brought forward all your objections to the facts he 
alleged, and had advanced all your arguments to support 
your own side, if you were still met with stronger and 
better sustained evidences in favor of that system, — what 
then V* said Mrs Henderson. 

*' Why then I should acknowledge myself conqueredt 
I suppose,", said George. 

*' Reluctantly ?— or cordially ?" asked his mother. 

** Why it is not very pleasant to be put down, and 
proved to be in the wrong, let us advocate what we will," 
said George. 

''That depends upon the state of our feelings in 
relation to the subject," said his mother. " If you had 
picked up a stone in your rambles, and was about throw- 
ing it away again, and some one told you it was a gem 
of great value, — a diamond of the first water, and would 
make your fortune ; you might not readily believe it ; 
you might be afraid of being imposed upon ; you might 
think it very improbable ; or it might appear impossible ; 
you would state all your doubts, and raise every objec- 
tion, and bring forward every argument which appeared 
to you to disprove it ; — but you would not find it very un- 
pleasant to be put down, and proved to be in the wrong." 

" Certainly I should not;" replied George, laughing. 

*' But you would not have the same feelings, in case it 
should be proved to you that the christian system is 
true 1" said Mrs Henderson. 

" I cannot say I should," replied'ffer son. 

** Can you then deny that your feelings, your heart, is 
engaged on the side of deism V asked Mrs Henderson. 
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** I eaoDOt acknowledge it;" replied George, hesita* 
lingly. " Why should I feel any predilection for one 
side more than the other ? I ha?e always believed myself 
mtirely impartial, and cannot conceive that I am not." 

**you must decide that point yourself, my son;" 
replied his mother. '' If you feel sure that you would 
not be sorry to be convinced you have beext advocating 
an error, if you would not be glad to maintain your 
cause, and even to convince thode opposed to you ; there 
is no doubt that truth alone is the object of your pursuit, 
and that when it is fairly presented to you, it will be 
cordially received. But if, on examining your heart, you 
do not find that such would be your feelings, it must be 
evident to you, as it is to me, that you argue for victory, 
and not for truth, and that you wiH shut your eyes to 
whatever opposes your opinions, whenever it is possible." 

'* Allowing my mind, for the sake of argument, to be 
in the state you suppose it — what do you think I ought 
to do V* asked George. 

'' I should advise you, my dear," replied his mother, 
^' in the first place, to examine the effects on the human 
character, of the two opposite opinions ; and to ascertain 
as far as you can, which belief, fully acted upon, is most 
conducive to the happiness of this life. If it should 
appear to you, after such a deliberate examination, that 
mankind universally need such a faith in a superintend- 
ing providence as the gospel discovers to us, to reconcile 
them to the trials of life ; if they require the restraints 
which a conviction of a future state of rewards and 
punishments imposes ; if they are supported under suffer- 
ing, by the promises of God ; if this system is calculated 
to improve, elevate, and purify character ; if, in short, it 
greatly increases happiness, and diminishes sorrow, even 
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in this world, setting aside the internal evidence this fact 
would afford of its divine origin, should yon not think it 
highly desirahle, that mankind, whether tho system be 
true or false, should be induced to give a full and hearty 
credence to it V* 

'* Most certainly ;" replied George, 'Mf such could be 
the fact. But it is a fundamental principle in nloral 
philosophy, that falsehood cannot really increase happi' 
ness, but on the contrary, must destroy it, first or last 
And this is one reason for trying to induce people to give 
up the delusion which charms them so much." 

'' That is begging the question," said Mrs Henderson. 

" How so ?" asked George. 

*' By taking it for granted that the christian system is 
a falsehood; which is the point at issue,'* replied his 
mother. ''You must not assume points in {his way; 
but simply inquire what is the fact, whether a belief in 
the gospel be desirable or not. Can you not inquire 
what are the advantages or disadvantages of the christian 
faith, as it respects our condition in this life V* 

" Why certainly that can be' done," said George. 

'* Well my dear," replied his mother, " that is what I 
wish you to do in the first place, as candidly and impar- 
tially as you can. When you have taken time to weigh 
this question maturely, I think you will perceive that it is 
desirable that mankind should believe in divine revela- 
tion. You will see that such a belief must conduce to 
their temporal welfare ; if so, you will also perceive that no 
person of kind and benevolent disposition would ever 
desire to utter a word tending to raise a doubt in the 
mind of a believer ; and you will resolve henceforth to 
hold your opinion in silence and secrecy, if you continue 
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to beliefe that joar superior intellect enables you to sea 
farther and deeper and higher than all the christian world, 
and that you know to be false what they receive as divine 
truth. When you can feel and resolve thus^^and not till 
then, will your mind be in a fit state to examine on what 
evidence the christian faith rests." 

George made no reply to these remarks, and his mother 
after a short silence added — ** We will dismiss this sub- 
ject now, for I find there is too much excitement in the 
prospect, to allow the mind to dwell on anything else." 

George did not feel satisfied with the turn the conver- 
sation had taken ; nor with the situation in which it left 
him. He was somewhat tired of the subject, which his 
mother perceived, and on that account had changed it for 
a lighter one ; still he did not like to leave the argument 
resting in this manner. He was not easy in his new 
predicament, but he saw no ready way to extricate him- 
self, and therefore acquiesced in his mother's proposal of 
suspending ihe conversation. They soon arrived at Na- 
hant, yvhere they found a numerous company, and a new 
and livelier train of thought took possession of his mind. 

When his mother after dinner retired to her chamber 
to refresh herself by a little sleep, George rambled out 
alone among the rocks, and indulged his disposition to 
muse. He tried to comply with his mother's request, and 
to discover the advantages that would result to him if he 
could be convinced that the christian religion was found- 
ed in truth. But thi.s was a new subject of investiga- 
tion ; he had never thought upon it, and was quite unpre- 
pared to look deeply'and thoroughly into it. His reason- 
ings and his facts hid been altogether in another path. 
To meet the arguments of those who defend the system. 
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and to oppose to them, all he had been able to collect, or 
could himself suggest, had been his aim and his habit; 
and any other mode of examining the subject, he had not 
attempted. At one time he resolved, that he would mod- 
estly acknowledge to his mother his inability to comply 
with her wishes, and request her aid in pointing out the 
benefit, in our temporal state, of a belief in Christianity ; 
but his pride revolted at such an idea, and he at length 
determined he would take longer time to consider the 
subject and say nothing more respecting it at present. 

In this stale of mind, after tea, he brought the chaise 
to the door and handed hi^ nnother into it. She had no 
intention of alluding again to religion* If she excelled 
in any talent, it was in watching nicely the state of feel* 
ing of those with whom she associated ; and in a delicate 
tact, that enabled her to adapt her treatment to the ever 
changing and complicated tone of their spirits, and the 
degree of light, at the moment beaming on their under- 
standings. The conversation during their ride home was 
various and pleasant. Mrs Henderson manifested her 
usual affectionate attentions to her son ; entertained him 
with anecdotes of het early days, a theme always delight- 
ful to the young ; encouraged him by acknowledging and 
approving his good qualities ; listened with complacency 
to his gay and juvenile remarks, and repressing the dis- 
position, often so strong in maternal bosoms, to reprove 
and give advice, she strove to render the excursion so 
jHeasing as to leave on his feelings a happy impression. 
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George Hekderson had an affectionate disposition; 
on which the system of deism embraced bj him had 
not yet produced its bcnambing and selfish effects. Yet 
he could not at once yield himself up to the train of 
thought proposed by his mother. She had desired him 
to look deeply into his own heart, and to examine, both 
in regard to himself and to mankind at large, how a faith 
in the christian religion might be expected to affect tem- 
poral happiness. Slie was indeed aware that his mind 
was not properly prepared for this investigation, either 
by a sufficient collection of facts, or by a just method of 
viewing those he possessed ; tut she wished him to dis- 
cover his own ignorance and inability, before she offered 
to assist him. She was not anxious to produce a sudden 
change in his views ; for she thought it much better to 
wait the gradual unfolding of his own thoughts and feel- 
ings. As he paced up and down the Mall at the sod 
twilight hour soon after his ride to Nahant, he resumed 
the subject and endeavored to comply with his mother^s 
request. But pride, prejudice, and ignorance still com- 
bined to stimulate him to maintain his chosen system. 
'' What need have I," he said, mentally, '* of a belief in 
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Christianity to make me happy ; I am sure any change 
' in my opinions on this subject, would render me far less 
happy than I now am. I know to my cost what happi^ 
ness there is in being a Christian. I believed once, and 
the very recollection of those sad years never fails to 
give me horror. And how much happier are my uncle 
and aunt, than they would be without any christian faith t 
Their whole life is a contention between natural vivacity 
and religious gloom. The fact is," continued he, "the 
only rational religion is the one I have chosen ; the mid- 
dle line between atheism on one side, and revelation on 
the other. I acknowledge the morality of Jesus Christ to 
be far purer, and more perfect, than that of any other phi- 
losopher ; but it may be adopted as a rule of life without 
believing that he received it immediately from God ; or 
that the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth stooped 
down from his ineffable glory to enter into the body of a 
man in order to become an infinite sacrifice, to appease 
his own infinite wrath and reconcile his infinite justice 
with his infinite mercy. Such doctrine is nothing less 
blasphemy, and I cannot and will not degrade the char- 
acter of the Deity or my own understanding by believing 
it. If there is any one attribute of mind displayed in the 
world around us, it is pure disinterested benevolence ; to 
this I will hold, and this I will adore, let Christians say 
what they will. I may appear obstinate to my father and 
mother, and I am- sorry for it, but it is only fair, that I 
should be allowed to have an opinion of my own ; and to 
express it too, as independently as they express their's." 
Thus confirming himself in his infidel notions, as his 
father called them, he waited only another opportunity to 
meet his mother on her own ground and to contend, that 
mankind could not derive any real benefit from a belief 
Ja Cbristianitj. 
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Mr and Mrs Henderson watched with intense interest 
the tone of their son's feelings ; and made it a subject of 
daily prayer, that infinite wisdom would devise the means 
of drawing him, by the cords of love and by the bands of 
social affection which unite man to man, to see the beau- 
ty of holiness and to feel the enlivening power of faith in 
a Redeemer. George did not fail to try to engage his 
mother in another religious conversation, fully confident 
that he should now be able to manage the argument 
which she had suggested. He felt a little afraid of his 
father, dreading to excite his anger. But both his parents 
seemed disinclined to religious discussion ; and when he 
purposely sought to engage his mother, she evaded the 
contest ; always assuring him, in a gentle tone, that re- 
ligion was much more an affair of the heart than of the 
bead ; that when she should be able to perceive that his 
affections were holy, his mind humble, his heart contrite, 
and his soul devoted to God and his duty, she should be 
persuaded he was not far from the kingdom of heaven ; 
and that she should leave him to the Deity in whom he 
believed, to overrule and correct his opinions by such 
discipline as he should see best adapted to his case. 

" How is it," thought George, at one time when he 
had been checked in this manner, '' that if I touch on 
the subject of religion, my mother always makes me feel 
as if I had been defeated 1 She has such a way of turn- 
ing from the point, I wish to keep in view, and of saying 
something foreign to what I expected, that I never know 
how to be prepared for her." 

'' I wish," said he to his mother, one day when they 
were alone, '* I wish, mother, you were willing to talk with 
me sometimes on religious subjects. I very oflen go to 
church with you, because I know you desire it, and it 
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seems but fair that you should be willing to hear what I 
can say to defend myself." 

" There is no occasion for defence, when you are not 
accused, my son," replied his mother. ''I think reli- 
gious disputes are unfavorable to the temper and heart; 
and the attempt to convince does often but confirm the 
mind in false views. I will at all times cheerfully con- 
verse with you on every subject that can afford you profit, 
or innocent pleasure ; but I fear your mind is not yet in 
a frame to canvass religious subjects either profitably or 
innocently." 

*' Not innocently, mother ? " asked George. 

** No ; if it be only to confirm your present opinions it 
will not be innocent, because it will injure your heart 
and temper, and therefore greatly harm you," said Mrs 
Henderson. 

'' How is it possible you can think it will harm me to 
believe what reason renders clear ? Truth cannot harm, 
can it? " asked George. 

** Truth cannot injure by itself," replied his mother. 
** But when some truth is combined with a great deal of 
falsehood, so that we cannot separate them, the truth 
itself may injure by inducing us to receive the falsehood 
with it." 

"It appears to me," said George, "that you now 
state exactly the cause why the christian system is em- 
braced by so many ; a great deal of falsehood and absur- 
dity is mixed with some truth, and the whole is received 
together." 

" Can you separate them," asked his mother, " so as 
to show me distinctly what are the truths and what the 
falsehoods of Christianity in your opinion ?" 

"J can state very easily what I esteem the falsehoods 
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and the absurdities of the system," replied George ; '^ut 
I am not sure I can so readily find the truths ; though, I 
am willing to allow there are some ; else it could not have 
deluded so many." 

** It would be best then," interrupted Mrs Henderson, 
''to defer our conversation till you have examined the 
subject so carefully, as to be able to see distinctly what 
you believe, as well as what you disbelieve in it. In the 
mean time, I wish you to accompany me to Dorchester 
this afternoon. I have heard that the old lady whom I 
go every summer to visit, has been very sick, and I am 
desirous to learn exactly her situation ; and carry her 
some articles which she has not the means of obtaining." 

" Whom do you mean 1" asked George, ** you have so 
many strange acquaintances, that I cannot tell to whom 
you allude." 

** I wish I had many such friends as the widow Brown," 
replied his mother. **Have you not been there with me ?" 

" Yes, once, when I was very young," answered 
George. '* I shall never forget how she looked." 

** How did she look to you, George 7" asked Mrs Hen- 
derson. ** To me she always looked like the picture of 
christian resignation." 

'' Oh she looked dreadfully to me ;" replied George. 
'^ Her eyes were so red and her hands twisted and drawn 
awry ; and altogether I thought her a most miserable ob- 
ject." 

** Did you not pity her ? " asked his mother. 

•* Certainly ;" he replied. " But then it is very disa- 
greeable to see such people." 

^* But would you not submit to that disagreeable feel- 
ing for a little while, to alleviate the sufferings she must 
endure 1 " 
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«'Oh yes, if I could help hei'," answered George, '*to 
be sure I would go ; but what good can I do her ? " 

*' If you cannot do her good," said Mrs Henderson, 
— " which is not certain, for she loves all who are dear to 
me, and would be pleased to see and talk with you ; — I am 
sure she would be gratified by a visit frbm nie ; and while 
I stay with her, she may be so much amused and inte- 
rested, as to forget her troubles." 

** Then I am sure you are right to go," said George. 

" But I cannot go without you, my son," said his mo- 
ther. ** You know your father cannot leave his business 
without great inconvenience^ and there is no one else, 
excepting you, with whom I am willing to trust myself 
in the chaise. You have no engao^ements for the rest of 
the day ; you told me so before dinner." 

"Dear mother," interrupted George; "pray do not say 
so much about it, I will go with pleasure ; the ride will 
be delightful, if the visit be irksome." 

They were soon on their way to the beautiful village 
of Dorchester. 

** Now let me tell you a little of the history of the good 
lady we are going to visit," said Mrs Henderson, as soon 
as they bad escaped from the pavements. 

** Well," replied George, *' what has she done or dis- 
covered, to render her celebrated 1 " 

'* Nothing in the world ;" replied Mrs H. ** She is 
one of those unobtrusive, humble characters, who think 
they have no claim on the notice or regard of any ; but 
who engage the esteem and veneration of all who know 
them. Her life has been a series of sufferings and sor- 
rows ; and for the last twenty years, there has never been 
a period when she did not endure privations and distresses 
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that woald have induced most persons to think life a 
harden." 

*' And how has she sustained these troubles ?" asked 
George. 

''With uniform patience, resignation, and cheerful- 
ness/' replied his mother ; '' always saying she still re- 
ceived more blessings than she deserved. Though crip- 
pled by the most painful disease, quite unable to walk, 
and having but a partial use of her hands, by unwearied 
diligence and industry in such occupations as she could 
perform, she has contrived to earn the little pittance ne- 
cessary for her support, that she might not be a burden 
on her needy and unfortunate children ; and gratitude 
to those who would thus employ her is the only senti- 
ment she has ever been heard to express on the subject. 
Though her soul has been distressed by seeing three 
daughters, justly dear to her, enduring the miseries that 
fall on those who have intemperate husbands, yet the 
voice of complaint or reproach has never been heard 
from her. Always resigned, always grateful, always 
cheerful, her docile mind has yielded to the circumstances 
in which she has been placed, as a child receives the 
instructions of its parent." 

'' She must be a remarkable woman," said George. 

'* She is a bright and shining light in the path of Chris- 
tianity," said Mrs. Henderson, ** for all this is the effect 
of religion in her soul ; but though remarkable, she is 
not singular. The humble and lowly disciples of Jesus 
Christ shrink from observation ; and they are not be- 
lieved to exist, because they are ever unobtrusive ; like 
some rich and delicate fruits, which, when ripest, are 
hidden under the more ostentatious leaves. The fruits 
of the spirit are meekness, gentleness, forbearance, and 
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charity ; and there are many pure souls bearing these 
rich fruits and combining them with the joy and hope of 
believing, who are known only to the little circle where 
Ihey move. Would you be willing to deprive them of 
these sources of comfort?'' asked Mrs Henderson. 

*' I, God forbid 1" exclaimed George. " If they find 
comfort in believing in Christianity, I am the last person 
who would undeceive them." 

"I fully believe you, my dear," said his mother. "I 
know too well the sympathy and tenderness of your heart, 
to believe that you would intentionally throw the shadow 
of doubt over that faith which is the only hope and con- 
solation of such afflicted persons, could you apprehend at 
the moment the consequences of such an act. Can you 
not perceive also, that it is a manifestation of divine 
benevolence, that God gives to his dependent creatures 
such a faith, as a solace, when the world holds out no joy 
or comfort for them ? " 

** I cannot conceive it to be benevolence in the Deity 
to allow his creatures to be soothed by a delusion, which 
will only leave them in deeper gloom, when ihey discover 
the mistake," said George. 

"Nor can I," said his mother; "and seeing he does 
permit so many sons and daughters of affliction to be made 
resigned and contented by this faith, I think it is one 
proof that it is a true faith ; for by denying this we im- 
peach the goodness of God, which is breaking up the 
foundation of all our religious opinions. Natural as well 
as revealed religion rests upon this fundamental truth." 

*' That is just my opinion," said George. ** Nothing 
should be admitted that would impair this great and glo- 
rious attribute of God, It is on this that I take my stand ,* 
and I reject the christian dogmas because they are in- 
^ compatible with this adoiab\e c|u^V\\.^ " 
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'' If that were a fact," said Mrs Henderson, *' I confess 
that I should, like you, have been indisposed candidly to 
weigh the evidences of the christian system. But if, on 
the contrary, they perfectly coincide, and no other view 
so entirely establishes the benevolence of the Deity, 
you will allow, that this alone would be a presumptive 
evidence in its favor ; would you not 1" 

** That is the very point at issue," said George. '* That 
involves a great deal : if the system is true — it is true, I 
am ready to grant." 

''Yon do not state the matter correctly," said Mrs 
Henderson. ** You do not believe in divine revelation ; 
and one cause is, that to your apprehension it is incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God. I, on the contrary, be- 
lieve in revelation, and to my mind it is one of the great- 
est evidences of that infinite benevolence, which we agree 
in thinking the highest attribute of God. Now if it can 
be proved that divine benevolence is manifested in reve- 
lation, though in so doing its truth is not proved, one of 
the greatest obstacles to your receiving it will be removed; 
you will no longer be reluctant to give its evidences a 
fair examination." 

'' But how is it possible," asked George, " that any one 
can even pretend to reconcile with infinite benevolence, 
the conduct which Christians believe God has adopted 
towards his creatures?" 

''My dear son," replied Mrs Henderson, "you have 
fixed in your mind, as I told you before, a series of opin- 
ions which you believe to be the christian system ; and 
which combines a great many falsehoods with important 
truths. These false doctrines are in many respects utter- 
ly at variance with the principles of divine benevolence. 
While you regard these notions as the doctrines of reve* 
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lation, yoa can not reconcile your mind to the belief 
that God is its author. You must release your mind from 
aJl former ideas of th^ Gospel, and take it up simply as it 
is given in the New Testament. Study it deeply ; com* 
pare the several histories ; illustrate and explain one pas- 
sage by another on the same subject Take into view 
the design and object of every part; and rationally 
weigh and consider all you read, keeping in mind the 
time, place, circumstances, and characters of all concern- 
ed. Then reason upon the subject as connected with 
the character of God, and the nature and happiness of 
man, and you will perceive its perfect harmony with both. 
Afler that, verify the account by a comparison with his- 
torical evidence and previous prophecies, and thus your 
understanding will be convinced, and your feelings will 
yield to your convictions. You will then be prepared 
to feel its efficacy and to perceive your own ^want of 
it. You will wish to become a sincere christian, and will 
pray for it earnestly. Then will the sun of righteous- 
ness arise in your heart, and the day-spring from on high 
will visit you, and you will begin to taste the hope and 
joy of believing." 

" Ah ! my dear mother," said George, " I fear it will 
be a long time before your reprobate son will arrive at 
that desirable point of faith." 

^ I hope not, my dear ;" said his mother, pensively* 
** But if it be so, I pray, that your father and mother may 
be enabled by the grace of Grod, to view it as a necessary 
trial for them, and conduct under so heavy an affliction 
with that temper of meek, submissive, and gentle for- 
bearance, which becomes their christian profession ; and 
which was manifested and enjoined by our blessed Sa^ 
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George was touched to the quick by this obserration of 
bis mother ; but it was compunction of conscience and 
grief of heart, and not anger or pride, that now swelled 
bis bosom. They rode along in silence until they arriv- 
ed at the little cottage of the widow Brown. On an 
occasion when this unfortunate woman had lost her little 
all of worldly goods, by a fire that sent her and a young 
daughter, both sick, into the street, destitute even of 
clothing, on a most inclement day of the most inclement 
season, this small and simple tenement had been erected 
for her by the kindness of her many friends. Though 
boasting of no beauty in itself, it was beautifully situated, 
and neat and inviting in all its aspects. They weie met 
on entering the house by a young daughter of Mrs Browo, 
whose eyes were red with weeping; and whose air and 
manner were solemn and sad, though composed. 

^' I am glad you are come,'' she said. *' Mother has 
often mentioned you." 

" I heard only to-day, that your mother was sick,'* said 
Mrs Henderson, ** but understood she was recovering ; is 
she worse again ?" 

" She had a relapse a week ago," replied the young 
girl, *'and she was struck with death at eight o'clock 
this morning." 

** I am sorry I did not know all this," said Mrs Hes^ 
derson. ** It would have been a privilege to have beea 
with her every day. Does she suffer greatly?" 

" Very little now ;" replied the daughter. ** She has 
endured great pain and distress of body, but now nature 
seems to be subdued. We have all been with her to-day; 
and she has talked to all of us ; I wish you could hxvia 
heard her." 

YOU II. 9 
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" I wish 80 too, Mary/' said Mrs Henderson to the 
\9eep\og girl. " May I go in now 1 " 

How repugnant to youth are the idea and appurte- 
nances of death ! '' Perhaps we had better return, 
mother," said George. 

"Oh no, indeed," said Mary to Mrs Henderson; 
'< mother will know you, I dare say ; and am sure she 
will like to see you. My brother has just been praying 
with us, and we are all calm now." 

Mrs Henderson, followed by her son, entered softly 
into the humble apartment, where lay the dying Christian, 
surrounded ' by her children. To those accustomed to 
the luxuries of house and furniture, there would have 
been nothing presented to view in this room which seemed 
comfortable, except its perfect neatness. But whose 
is the heart, that, at such a moment, could draw com- 
parisons. The solemnity, the deep interest, the levelling 
of all human distinctions, and indifference to all earthly 
gratifications, which a death-bed scene produces, strike 
too powerfully on the heart to allow any other impression 
to keep its hold at the time. The light was partially ex- 
cluded ; yet sufficient was admitted to show the ghastly 
countenance and emaciated body of her who occupied the 
low bed, that had been drawn, for the convenience of air 
and attendance, into the middle of the little bedroom. 

** Here is our good friend Mrs Henderson, mother,*' 
said Mary, stooping and wiping the gathering mists of 
death from her mother's waxen forehead. The widow 
Brown opened her deep sunken eyes, and while she fixed 
them intently on Mrs Henderson, she slowly extended 
her crippled and withered hand j and her stiffened fea- 
tures relaxed in a faint smile. 

*' I have been wishing and expecting to sec you/' she 
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said, in a low tremnloas Toice ; *' joa hare been fo kind, 
so constant a friend for so manj jears, I t!ioaght joa 
would not forget me at this time ; and I felt as if it would 
be a comfort and a blessing to see joo and thank joa 
once more." 

** I am very soirj I did not bear of joor sickness be- 
fore," observed Mrs Henderson. 

** Oh do not be sorry/* replied the dying woman. ** AU 
is right. You are too feeble to do more than just look at 
ine, and comfort me by your kind words and smiles. I 
have wanted for nothing. Never was a poor worthless 
being more blessed than I am, in children, and friends, 
and all things needful to body and mind. Every body is 
kind and good to me ; I have only to sing of the mercies 
and goodness of God, in my life and in my death." 

^* Do you feel that you are going to leave us, my dear 
friend ? " asked Mrs Henderson. 

^* I do indeed," replied the good old lady ; while a 
beam of light seemed for a moment to irradiate her deathly 
countenance. '' It is the privilege of a Christian, Mrs 
Henderson, to rejoice in death. To me this is the hap- 
piest hour of my life ; and the certainty that I cannot 
remain long is a blissful thought." 

" Mother has given us all comfort," said one of the sons, 
** by the delightful state of mind she has been blessed 
with during her sickness." 

*^ She has always manifested a true christian spirit/ 
said Mrs Henderson. 

'* I have no boast to make," said Mrs Brown. ** The 
face of death drives all vanity and disguise from the 
heart, and shows us plainly what we are. What I am^ 
if good, I am by the grace of God. It has been my happy 
portion to enjoy the blessing of a contented mind, and 
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the assurance of a christian hope, which has sapporied 
me through a life that would otherwise have been dull 
and wearisome by reason of trouble. But I have tasted 
the goodness of God in granting me salvation through 
Jesus Christ, my dear Redeemer ; and my joy no man 
taketh from me/' After a short pause, she continued to 
speak, holding the hand of Mrs Henderson in both of 
hers. '' Oh my dear friend ! you are a Christian*;, you 
know the joy, the holy rapture of a union with God, 
through his Son, our blessed Saviour ! You will feel in 
your last hour, as I feci now, that such a prospect as I 
see opening before me, is cheaply purchased by a life of 
suffering and sorrow." 

Mrs Henderson smiled through the tears which chased 
each other, unheeded, down her pale cheeks. *' God 
grant I may have such a foretaste of heaven," she. said; 
** it is truly the reward of righteousness ; and if sincerity 
of faith, manifested by unwearied continuance in Well- 
doing, can earn it, I am sure it is your due.'' 

** Oh, nothing is my due," said the dying saint ; '* I 
am an unprofitable servant ; and should have been so, if 
I had done all my master commanded me to do. I claim 
no merit. I feel that, of myself, I can do nothing. I 
never could. I feel that my heart is deceitful above all 
things, and self cries for indulgence to the last ; and were 
it not for that gracious influence of God's holy spirit, 
which is freely offered to all, 1 should never have learned 
to know good from evil ; but should have trusted to vani- 
ties and lies, and perhaps have followed my foolish imagi* 
nations, till led into wickedness and vice. I know I am 
naked, and blind, and miserable, whenever I leave my 
heavenly guide, and sink into my own nothingness. But 
thanks be to God, there la abundance of grace, and it 19 
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freely given to all ; without money and without price^ if 
we look through Jesus for it. I have richly partaken of 
this bounty, and found strength for every trying hour ,* 
and now I go to him, to receive that crown of rejoicing, 
which he has reserved for me, and to enter those happy 
mansions which my blessed Saviour has prepared for each 
of his faithful followers ; even for me — for the least, the 
meanest of those who have loved him till death." 

** Dear mother," said one of the daughters, who was 
leaning over her pillow, *' do not exhaust yourself by 
talking so long." 

" I do not exhaust myself, daughter," she replied ; *• I 
feel strong in the Lord. I am easy. Death comes dis- 
armed of all his terrors. My God deals gently with me. 
Yet I am willing to bear a parting struggle if he sees it 
best for me. The joy which is set before me is too great 
for mc to have a thought about the pains that may close 
my life. My blessed Lord and Master," she continued, 
after a momentary suspension of her breath, *' my dear 
Redeemer had harder pains and greater agonies to bear 
than any of his disciples are ever called to endure ; and 
shame and ignominy too 1 And he despised it all, know- 
ing the greatness of the reward that was set before him ; 
and shall I complain even if I am called to suffer ? No, 
no. I will rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

'' I wish the gay world of thoughtless beings could see 
and hear you as I do," said Mrs Henderson. 

" They will, I trust, come to the knowledge of the truth 
and live," said the old lady, '' and enjoy, as I do, the hope 
of salvation. If they could only taste the happiness of a 
true and lively faith, no worldly treasures would tempt 
them to part with it. What have I had but this, for mj 
erown of rejoicing 1 It has been the source of daily and 
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constant support, when every worldly joy, one after an- 
other, was taken away : and when I was permitted to 
enjoy worldly prosperity, it doubled my delight to believe 
it a blessing from God, my kind and heavenly Father. 
And now he calls me to himself." 

Seeing the peculiar hue of death overspreading her 
hands and arms, her son said in a soil tone, ** Mother, I 
think your end approaches.*' 

*' I feel it, ' she replied. " Death comes truly like the 
shadow of a cloud, and soon it will close in my mortal 
life. Receive ye all, the last blessing of your dying mo- 
ther."* 

She ceased to speak ; and the group of watchful beings 
around, gazed in silence on the last efforts of the spirit 
to animate dissolving nature. Mrs Henderson kneeled 
with the mourners round the bed ; the glazed eyes of the 
dying woman became fixed ; the leaden hue overshadowed 
and deepened on her face, and one convulsive sob marked 
the departure of the spirit. A solemn silence for some 
minutes pervaded this little band of weeping Christians; 
at length the eldest son spoke in a low and tender voice, 
but firm and unbroken in its utterance. 

" Our dear mother is removed from mortal scenes," 
he said. ** It is proper we should ask that aid to bear 
our heavy affliction, which God alone can ISestow ; and 
which is required to bind up our broken hearts." 

While each one who kneeled around the bed remained 
silent, waiting for the outpouring of their brother's spirit 
m holy prayer, he also kneeled, and clasped his hands, 
and raised his closed eyes, in a momentary silent petition ; 
and then opened his lips in fervent supplication that a 
submissive spirit might be granted to each one of those 

• This who\e plclMce \ft ltoia\\Sft. 
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whom the will of God had called to mourn the loss of 
their best earthly friend, and the head of their little 
family ; and in thanksgiving for the instructions they had 
received through her life and in her death. At the con- 
elusion of this address to the throne of grace, they all slowly 
arose, and in a short time began to consult on the steps 
proper to be taken. Mrs Henderson offered to procure 
assistance, or in any way to make herself useful. But 
they modestly declined any aid, assuring her they were 
competent to performing the last duties to the remains of 
their dear mother ; and did not wish the sanctity of their 
feelings to be invaded by the presence of a stranger. 

This state of feeling was so perfectly in accordance 
with Mrs Henderson's, that she offered no objection. 
The son named the day of interment, and requested her 
to attend ; which having promised, and finding nothing 
more to detain her, she silently withdrew, and with her 
son, returned to the noisy, thoughtless world, in the city. 

Mrs Henderson forbore to make any remarks to her 
son upon the scene at which they had been present. It 
was one of those impressive but natural occurrences, to 
which she had looked, and hoped her son might witness, 
in the belief that such events were best calculated to sink 
into his heart, and work a change in his feelings favora- 
ble to the perception of religious truth. And powerful 
as her own emotions had been, she had not lost sight of 
the effect it might, by the blessing of God, and her own 
improvement of the opportunity, have on the mind of her 
son. She neither wished nor felt disposed to interrupt 
its influence, by any observations of her own at the time. 
Their ride, therefore, was mostly a silent one. What 
remarks occasion required, she made in a tone of gentle 
affection, neither marked by gloom nor vivacity. 
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When they reached home, George found his friend, Ed- 
ward Burrel, waiting for him. Wlien Mrs Henderson 
passed into the parlor, he joined George at the door, and 
said in a tone of merry exultation, '' I waited for you a 
long time, George, because I was resolved not to go till I 
could see you, to tell you, I wish for your company this 
e?ening/' 

** I cannot go," said George. 

^* You must," said Edward : *' not at our house, but at 
Hr Seymour's. The old gentleman and his wife have 
gone to New York. We shall have a fine time. I 
am sure the Reverend doctor will be there. I have been 
conning over some pretty knotty points to set upon him. 
I think 1 shall worry him tonight.*' 

George hardly had patience to listen. Never was 
there a more unfortunate moment for Edward Burrel to 
hare given such an invitation ; and could Mrs Hender- 
son have dictated a circumstance to fix and confirm the 
impression she wished to have made on George's mind, 
she could not have devised one more to her purpose ; to 
such, under Providence, she had trusted, in conjunction 
with reason and affection, to produce the change she so 
ardently desired. George made a hasty excuse of en- 
gagement ; but when pushed, truth obliged him to confess 
it was only a mental one, and that his feelings were just 
now adverse to the proposed plans. He was, therefore, 
pressed no further ; and, jumping into the chaise, drove 
off, leaving his young friend in amazement at the change 
in his former associate. 

Having resigned the horse and chaise to proper 
care, George felt for a moment undetermined whither 
to direct his steps. He inquired mentally of himself, 

To take his usual walk on the Mall, or on Fort Hill, 
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or over the Western Avenae ? No : he would meet & 
basjT world, just at the sunsetting hour, and he wished 
not then to mingle with a crowd. — A visit to some of his 
young friends 1 Which ? Each of his friends of both 
sexes presented themselves in idea ; but he shook his 
head as they were contemplated in succession. One was 
trifling ; another sarcastic ; this one a coquette ; that one 
a fop ; he was selfish ; she cold-hearted ; this weak- 
minded, that dogmatical ; none were inviting at that mo- 
ment ; most were ignorant, and some impious. '* I will 
go by myself," he said, " and commune with my own 
heart." And thus deciding, he turned his steps towards 
his father's house. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace out 
the course of his reflections, as he paced back and forth 
in his room ; stopping now and then to gaze on the gor- 
geous sky, where multitudes of clouds, piled mountain 
high, were reflecting the burning rays of the lately de- 
parted sun, and speaking a joy of nature, totally in oppo- 
sition to his present feelings. And when, after the som- 
bre hues of night had wrapped every object in a darkness 
more congenial to his state of mind, he seated himself at 
the open window, and laid his head back to feel on his 
burning forehead the cool night air ; still, it would be a 
vain attempt to reduce to language the various and con-* 
lending emotions of his heart. The trains of thought 
that rapidly passed and repassed through his deeply 
touched and excited mind, defied all order and expression. 

'' What a scene I have witnessed, and how has my soul 
been smitten this afternoon ; and how did my mother's 
last words, in our ride out, burn into my heart 1 And 
with such feelings as I have seen manifested in that 
house of death, and with which my mother so truly sym- 
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pathizcs, how must her kind heart have been wrung with 
anguish, by my late conduct and the expression of such 
opinions and sentiments as mine ! And how I have ex- 
ulted in possessing and declaring those sf^utiments ! And 
how often urged her, in no filial manner, to hear me de- 
fend my opinions 1 And she, with the temper of an an- 
gel, never harshly reproving — never uttering one word of 
reproach — never exclaiming at my iJjlly, or protesting 
against my wickedness! But wicked and cruel ,1 have 
been, thus to torture the heart of a fond mother ! Of 
such a mother I Thus to exasperate and provoke a fathen 
who was kind and forbearing beyond measure, since 
he understood, as I now do, the grief of my mother's 
soul at my unfeeling conduct. A wretch indeed I am, 
such as I never before conceived myself to be ; and de- 
serving the severest censure instead of that unwearied 
tenderness of affection which I have received." 

It was not that George was struck with any sudden 
conviction of the truth of that revelation which he had 
denied and derided ; or that he was oppressed with a 
painful sense of his sins, as he thought they must appear 
to the all-seeing eye of God. These were feelings and 
convictions that were yet far off. He had indeed been 
deeply impressed by the simple and unaffected manifes- 
tation of christian faith at such an hour ; by the great 
support and comfort it afforded in the season of suffering 
and sorrow. Flc had been struck with amazement and 
awe to perceive the triumph over the fear of death, and 
the joyful hope, which it gave to the dying Christian. 
All thit he had observed had made a deep impression ; 
but the feeling which now was strongest and best defined, 
was a sense of his error and baseness, in ridiculing and 
striving to remove from ihoae who ijossessed it, this lively 
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and operative belief. He called to mind the observation 
hiss mother had made to him, that when pride and preju- 
dice allowed him to examine the subject candidly, he 
would perceive it to be a dictate of benevolence to con- 
ceal within his own bosom his disbelief, and would con- 
sider it cruelty to utter a word that could raise a doubt 
in the mind of a believer. He sighed deeply when he 
remembered the mild rebuke of his mother ; and he re* 
solved, whatever his religious views and opinions con- 
tinued to be, he would studiously avoid expressing his 
sentiments; and by renewed attention to his parents, 
endeavor to restore peace to their hearts as far as sin- 
cerity would permit. Having in some degree soothed 
his feelings by these reflections and resolutions, he sat 
another hour, musing, and gazing at the starry heavens, 
which, to every mind of lively sensibility and active 
thought, opens many treasures for feeling and speculation. 
There was much to swell his bosom, and it did swell. 
And he at least had perception of great and glorious 
truths, as he silently traced his way, in imagination, to 
those bright unknown bodies, and felt with awe and rap- 
ture, that ** the hand which made them is divine." " The 
same hand," said he, rising, and again gently pacing his 
room, ** The same almighty agency made me also ; gave 
me this thinking principle so restless within ; and adapted 
my external form to it. That I have a being, and do ex- 
Jst, I feel, and am sure ; it is not a subject to reason about; 
it is a sel. -evident proposition, which nothing can provo 
or disprove. Here I am. That I did net form myself is 
equally certain. That Infinite Mind is the author of my 
being, and all things that I behold in the natural world, I 
must acknowledge, because it is the most rational of all 
the suppositions which I can make : and let me account 
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(or the origin of til things ts I will, I am brought hack 
to this at last. But why were all things created ? and 
what is our destiny ? *' Such thoughts^ without guideor 
compass to direct him,- soon cast his mind upon an ocean 
of conjecture and uncertainty as usual ; but in his present 
feelings, his mind, for the first time, turned to the possi- 
bility of a communication from the Author of our being 
as to light and comfort ^' If all doubt conld be renio?ed," 
he thought, " and a moral certainty be given, that we have 
received instruction on these points from an infinite 
source, it would indeed impart repose to the soul." But 
no sooner did this idea arise, than the arguments which 
he was accustomed to employ to prove its absurdity rush- 
ed into his mind. They did not, however, bring with 
them the usual confidence and satisfaction. 
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On the day appointed for the funeral of Mrs Hender-* 
son's friend, the widow Brown, George lingered in the 
parlor afler breakfast, as if something more than usual 
occupied his mind and detained him. At length he iur 
quired of his mother if she intended going to Dorchester. 
On being answered in the affirmative, he asked, who 
would go with her ? 

"Your father, my dear;" replied Mrs Henderson. 
" Why do you ask V 

*' I thought you might wish me to go with yon," he 
replied, " and if so, I should need to make arrangements 
for it this morning." 

" If you are willing to go with me," said his mother, 
" and can leave your business, I shall be quite glad ; for 
though your father is desirous of paying this tribute of 
respect to the memory of our friend, yet it will put him 
to great inconvenience.'* 

George said he should be pleased to take the place of 
his father ; and his mother frankly expressed a grateful 
sense of his attention. 

The conversation between the mother and her son 
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On being answered in the affirmative, he asked, who 
would go with her ? 

" Your father, my dear ; " replied Mrs Henderson. 
" Why do you ask V 

" I thought you might wish me to go with yon," he 
replied, '* and if so, I should need to make arrangements 
for it this morning." 

" If you are willing to go with me," said his mother, 
** and can leave your business, I shall be quite glad ; for 
though your father is desirous of paying this tribute of 
respect to the memory of our friend, yet it will put him 
to great inconvenience.'* 

George said he should be pleased to take the place of 
his father ; and his mother frankly expressed a grateful 
sense of his attention. 

The conversation between the mother and her son 
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during their ride to the house of mourning, was of a moral 
and serious cast, but nothing showed any decided change 
in George's feelings, till Mrs Henderson made some re- 
mark, such as frequently fell from her, respecting the 
manifestation of divine benevolence in all the natural and 
moral world. ** I think," she continued, *' it gives a new 
force and beauty to all that we admire, to be able to trace 
the hand of a merciful God through all creation.*' 

" I wish," said George, " you could find any way to 
give me a perception of this benevolence, in supposing 
God the author of that strange system that is called the 
christian revelation." 

" Is it possible you can think that God has no concern 
for the multitude of beings he has created," asked Mrs 
Henderson* 

** No," replied her son ; " on the contrary I believe he 
has considered their welfare in all his works. I see evi- 
dent testimonies of his care in the creation around us; 
every thing is adapted to the wants and enjoyments of his 
creatures. I believe all we sec was made by God for the 
use and comfort of his intelligent offspring. But I do not 
suppose that a Being infinite in power and glory as well 
as in goodness, will concern himself about the petty cir- 
cumstances of beings whose whole existence, and even 
the world they inhabit, are but as a point in his view, 
and as a moment in duration. That we should suppose 
ourselves important enough to occupy the thought or at- 
tention of infinite mind appears to me such an evidence 
of presumption, that no one who is justly impressed with 
a sense of God could ever entertain such an idea." 

*' Your sentiments are not unnatural, my dear son," 
replied his mother, '* and result from the narrowness of a 
joung mind. It is long, very long, that we must think 
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end reason, before we can sufficiently expand our con« 
ception to embrace a tolerably consistent notion of the 
attributes of God. It is truly said, ' we cannot find out 
God unto perfection.' The very terms, Infinite, Eternal, 
Deity, and all the phraseology we use to designate our 
imperfect conceptions of the Almighty, if we try to define 
the ideas attached to them, we perceive to be mere words 
expressive of that abyss of vastness and uncertainty as to 
the nature and mode of the divine existence, which a finite 
mind can never stretch itself to comprehend. But there 
is a point from which to commence inquiry, that will not 
fail to conduct us to truth. We can take the foundation 
of God's goodness. We agree in thinking that nothing 
must contradict this first great truth." 

" Certainly," replied George, *' it is, because I must 
maintain that point, that I cannot tolerate the Christian's 
creed." 

** We can sometimes perceive a truth," said Mrs Hen« 
derson, '' when it comes to us by analogy, that we can 
see in no other way ; because we thus rid ourselves of the 
associated notions which interfere and prevent us from 
viewing the subject correctly. Let us then suppose a 
case, and see if your mind will not view the subject dif* 
ferently when thus presented. It is not essential that the 
analogy should be close, or hold in all its parts. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose, if we compare things we 
can understand with those we cannot, so as to throw light 
on one point, as our Saviour did, when he compared God to 
an earthly father. We will suppose a man of great wealth 
to procure a tract of land in a new country, and employ 
agents to clear and cultivate it. He lays out the grounds 
in beautiful order, and erects a commodious dwelling and 
offices. The various gardens, pleasure grounds, and 
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wood lauds, the fields for grain, and the orchards — all, 
are arranged and enclosed, in the most perfect manner. 
The mansion house is conveniently and elegantly fur- 
nished ; the farm stocked ; and every thing provided for 
the comfort, convenience, and enjoyment of the owner 
and his family. Suppose yqurself to be travelling, and 
come to this spot. You would naturally be struck with 
the beauty and order, as contrasted with the wilderness 
oHHind^ and would be inclined to examine the estate. — 
You walk through the fields. They are waving with 
ripened grain. The trees are loaded with fruit. The 
flowers are blooming around. The whole is inviting, 
and bespeaks the object, as well as the wealth, and taste 
of the owner. You inspect the place still farther. Flocks 
of sheep on the hill pastures, herds of cattle in the mea- 
dows, domestic fowls and small animals, and all that 
could be thought necessary or desirable have been col- 
lected, and arrangements made for their comfort. You 
enter the house, and there also, every thing seems to 
show that the master must be on the spot. The table is 
spread. The library displays its inviting riches. The 
chambers ask you to repose. — But where is the owner of 
this estate 1 Where is he, who directs and superintends 
the whole ? Who concerns himself, to protect the flocks 
and the herds ? to secure the harvest, and see the fruits 
gathered and preserved 1 What would you think if in 
answer to these inquiries you should be told, that having 
done so much, the proprietor then abandoned his work ; 
that after having thus arranged every thing, he had taken 
no farther concern about it, had never either made a 
visit or sent a messenger to it, or in any other way exer- 
cised the least particular superintendence over it 1 What 
should vou think if you were told as a reason for this 
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neglect, that he thought it beneath his dignity to visit 
the estate or to take any care of it 1 Would it not be 
natural for you to ask, why then did he .make this grand 
establishment? why build the house? why stock the 
farm ? Should you not say, that if he condescended to 
clear the wilderness, and lay out and plant the grounds, 
and erect the buildings, it would not be unworthy of him 
to see them well taken care of? that it was a proof of folly, 
to do so much, and then abandon it ; and still worse, that 
it was cruel to collect flocks and herds, and animals^ that 
could not secure their own comfort and happiness, and 
then leave them without a keeper? that whatever it 
was worth his while to place there it was proper to watch 
over and preserve, and that it was so inconsistent with 
the character manifested in the whole arrangement to 
suppose he would thus abandon his own work, that you 
could not believe any one who should intimate such a 
thing. Yes, you would say, every thing speaks of his con- 
cern for his estate ; and the ability, taste and skill dis- 
played, are not qualities consistent with the fickleness and 
cruelty of such a desertion. You would not therefore 
credit the story of his indifference to it, but would seek the 
proofs of the proprietor's interposition throughout the 
estate; assured, that where every thing showed a system 
complete in its several parts, it would betray an essential 
defect, if the contriver were not employed in conduct- 
ing and maintaining the whole, for the happiness of those 
he had collected there." 

George remained silent a few minutes afler his mother 
ceased to speak ; and seemed to be considering the state- 
ment she had made. At length he said, *' I should cer- 
tainly come to the conclusion you suggest in the case 
supposed ; and if I could trace a perfect analogy between 
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this and the sabject of my inquiry, I should have nothing 
farther to urge against the doctrine of a revelation from 
God to mankind, abstractly considered. There would 
still, indeed, be a great deal to object to in that, which is 
by Christians pretended to be from God. But, I con- 
fess, it seems reasonable to suppose that a Being, such 
as God, would not be less likely to consult the good of 
the world he has made, in any suitable manner, than the 
proprietor you have imagined, to consult the , safety and 
improvement of his estate. Nevertheless, is it not true 
that your analogy is incomplete t God, you know, has 
other worlds than this. They are doubtless innumerable, 
and what is the one we live in, compared with the uni- 
verse ? How does your analogy show, that it may not be 
unworthy of him to interfere in a special manner in the 
affairs of so minute a portion of his works t Had you 
provided your wealthy landholder with a multitude of es- 
tates, each of which was equal or superior in beauty and 
value to the one you described, you would have lessened 
the apparent absurdity of his supposed conduct in aban- 
doning that one, and thus made a better argument from 
analogy." 

'' Not at all," replied his mother ; *' for the question 
still remains, why make all this provision for convenience 
and enjoyment in any estate, however small, and then 
abandon it? — why, if it was not to be visited, and 
watched over, and improved, should it ever have been 
procured and fitted up at so great an expense ? Now 
let a like question be put respecting the Deity, as he 
stands related to this world. Infinite as his power and 
glory are acknowledged to be, his wisdom and goodness 
are certainly equal to them. And if the attribute of 
power renders the superintendence of the world of no 
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moment to him, how could the attributes of wisdom and 
goodness ever have permitted its creation ? The world 
which his power enabled him to create, his wisdom would 
induce him to superintend, and his love incline him to 
bless. By supposing God not to be interested in what is 
taking place in our world, as in the transactions of all 
other worlds, to believe that an individual is unregarded by 
our heavenly Father, is to detract from his glorious attri- 
butes of omnipresence and omniscience. God is infinite 
in the minutis, which are inscrutable to man, as he is 
inifinite in the comprehension of exalted and extensive 
things. We stand on a point. Infinity is above, be- 
yond, beneath, and around us ; and that which requires 
microscopic, equally with that which requires magnifying 
pow^ers, to give us a perception of its existence, is and 
must be comprehended in the survey of almighty vision ; 
and in every moment of its being be wholly within his 
knowledge and under his care. And if we perceive this 
must be the case in the natural world — because it exists 
and could no otherwise exist — how much more easily can 
we conceive it to be true in the spiritual and moral 
world, since we must believe that God is a spiritual 
being, and these things must therefore be more nearly 
allied to him. If you suppose God to have abandoned 
the world and its countless multitudes of animate and in- 
animate beings which he has created, you also subtract 
either from his attribute of omnipotence, or from that of 
benevolence ; for if he can, but v. ill not, superintend and 
bless them, he is not a good being, and if he would, but 
cannot, his power is impeached. Believing then, as we 
must believe, that he possesses the attributes of wisdom, 
power, and goodness — and that omnipresence results 
from them, we are compelled to believe that he constantly 
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superintends the world, to bless and preserve every crea- 
ture he has made in every moment of its existence, and 
that if at any time his rational offspring need a special 
revelation, he grants it to them." 

«*Why is it then that mankind are not good and 
happy T" asked George. 

*' The answer to that question," replied his mother, 
•* involves a subject of great interest and difficulty. The 
origin of evil has troubled many a devout mind, and been 
a stumbling block to those who would * vindicate the ways 
of God to man.' To me it appears the necessary result 
of the compound nature it pleased God to bestow on us, 
and essential to the completion of his plan in our creation. 
But to discuss it would occupy more time than we 
have now at our disposal, and also lead us away from our 
present object ; I can answer generally, that the system 
is yet incomplete, and therefore there cannot be perfect 
harmony and uninterrupted happiness. It is necessary 
that we should pass through an imperfect state of being, 
and be tried by evils. When the whole design of God in 
the creation of the world is finished, and all his intentions 
made manifest, the happiness which his benevolence wills 
for us will be established, and will appear to be his glory." 

" After all," said George, *' I do not see that I in any- 
thing contradict this glorious character of God, for it 
harmonizes with all my views. I only differ from you in 
considering it more according to the dignity and glory of 
God to superintend the world by means of general laws, 
established at the creation, and never interrupted, than 
by means of occasional corrective interpositions." 

** A wider extent of thought," replied Mrs Henderson, 
** will convince you that your notion of general laws, 
d/7 J pre-established harmLony, and the routine of means 
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which human ingenuity has devised to save omnipotence 

^rouble and preserve his dignity, is the result of narrow 

iews^ limited powers, and short-sighted wisdom; and 

hat it is making distinctions graduated to our own little^ 

.ess rather than to the characteristics of the Deity.'' 

'^ But supposing the truth of what you say, I cannot in 
ae least comprehend how you can believe that such a 
•eing as you allow God to be, could consistently create 
lankind with a determination even before creation, to 
ondemn a certain number to eternal punishment, and 
reserve but a small portion for a blessed inheritance 
ifter death." 

** It is not essential to the belief of the christian reve- 
'ation to hold such opinions," said Mrs Henderson. *' I 
do not believe *any doctrine which is at variance, as the 
one you mentioned is, with the attribute of divine good^ 
ness." 

George was astonished at this remark, for he had con- 
ceived this to be an essential article of christian faith. 

" Do you not believe, then," asked he, ** that we 
all come into the world with a nature totally depraved 
and incapable of all good unless the irresistible grace of 
God, to which we were foreordained, is sent to save us 1 '^ 
*' Certainly not," replied his mother ; " so far from it, 
we are told by our Saviour, that when we are regenerated 
we become like little children, and of such are the king- 
dom of heaven ; and that we can never enter into heavenly 
happiness until we become like them in innocence and 
confiding love." 

" Why, my dear mother," said George, " I am afraid 
you, are no more of a Christian than I am ; for the more 
I penetrate into your mind, the more I perceive it is in 
unison with mine." 
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•' Yet we are widely separated, George," replied bis 
mother, ** in this, that I believe and am happy in the be- 
lief of divine revelation by Jesus Christ, in and through 
whom I hope lor salvation. While you have no such 
faith." 

** True," said George, '' there I acknowledge we differ 
entirely. I do not, I cannot believe that God, infinitely 
benevolent and just, would be so exasperated by the sias 
of mankind as to require the suffering and death of his 
-only and dear son to satisfy his vengeance. Nor can I 
believe that the death of an innocent person could have the 
smallest direct agency in restoring a sinner to innocence 
and holiness. A sinner he must still remain, as I believe, 
nntil he see his own wickedness and repent of it, and 
amend his life ; and then a benevolent God might freely 
pardon him ; but not by means so absurd and inconsistent 
with the divine character as the doctrine of atonement 
implies." 

"In all this," said his mother, " I agree with you." 

'^ What, not believe in the atonement I " asked 
George. 

** Not in the popular view of it which you have given," 
answered Mrs Henderson. 

*' How, then, do you believe Jesus Christ procured 
salvation for mankind 1 " inquired George. 

" Not by any change his death wrought in God, ren- 
dering him in any degree more able or more willing to 
forgive sinners than he was before our Saviour appeared ; 
but by the change produced in the hearts and lives of 
mankind," said Mrs Henderson. 

" And how do you think those changes in mankind 
were to be effected ? " asked George. 
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** By our Saviour's showing the way of righteousness 
in his precepts and example, and declaring the whole will 
of God and his merciful dispensation to mankind. By 
his showing the insufficiency of any service but a willing 
and spiritual service, of any devotion but that of the heart 
and life. By his assurance of a life to come, in which 
the state of each individual will be determined by the char- 
acter he formed on earth. And finally, by his submitting 
to persecution, sufferings, and death, and thereby proving 
his sincerity in the great cause for which he appeared in 
the world ; leaving his followers an example under every 
trial ; and establishing the truth of his declarations, by 
rising himself from the dead." 

Here George was upon the point of interrupting his 
mother, with an expression of incredulity, but he checked 
himself, and inquired ** if Jesus Christ used any other 
means to convince mankind ? " 

*' To convince mankind that he was the long expected 
Messiah was one object ; to effect a change in their char- 
acters another," said Mrs Henderson. ** His miracles 
were the great evidence of the former ; what I have been 
mentioning had the latter for their object ; and besides 
these means, there were others, especially his encourag- 
ing promises of spiritual assistance to all his disciples, to 
the end of the world ; giving them the hope of glory and 
happiness in the presence of God for ever." 

" I must confess," said George, '* that my ideas on this 
subject were very different ; and I did not suppose such 
contradictory notions were entertained respecting the 
mission of Jesus Christ. This very circumstance is 
against its validity ; for if the advocates of revelation can- 
not agree among themselves, how ridiculous it is to sup- 
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pose they can find out the truth, who can see only through 
the medium of others." 

** Take the scriptures for your guide," said Mrs Hen- 
derson, ** and unsophisticated reason for your interpreter, 
and you will find no difficulty." 

** I am astonished by your account," said George. " I 
have been told that Jesus Christ is the eternal Son of God, 
and coequal with God ; that he is self-existent, and inde- 
pendent, and infinite ; and indeed is very God — as in 
truth he must be, if he be infinite, as it is clear there 
cannot be two Infinite Beings ; — that this very God clothed 
himself with a human form and came into our world to 
suflfer persecution and an ignominious death, in order that 
God, who is at the same time his father and himself, 
might have his wrath, at the sins of his finite creatures, 
appeased, by an infinite punishment ; so that divine justice 
might be satisfied, and men be redeemed from the conse- 
quences of sin, which their forefather Adam committed, 
and by which he communicated a depraved nature to his 
posterity. And yet," continued George, after a moment's 
pause, " it was declared to me, that though God himself, 
in the person of his own son Jesus Christ, had suffered 
and died, to render mercy and forgiveness of sin possible, 
yet it was only a few who would be pardoned, and the 
rest of mankind would be doomed to eternal punishment, 
and that without their being able to help themselves, or 
by any conduct to avert their fate. Now all these views, 
which form by no means the whole catalogue of absurdi- 
ties, which I was taught to believe were the doctrines of 
revelation, are so inconsistent with the manifest attributes 
of God, llia.t I could not believe them." 

^ I have told you many times," said his mother, " that 
you have not just notions ou \Vve subject ; and that when 
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your feelings are so far influenced by the belief of this 
fact, as to render you willing to be convinced that you are 
in an error — as soon as you no longer take pleasure in 
supporting infidelity, the path will be plain which will 
conduct you to a belief in Christianity. You will lay by 
your former notions, and examine carefully the simple 
histories of Jesus Christ, as written by the apostles. You 
will then study a few good writers on the evidences of 
their authenticity ,* and the whole subject will assume 
a different aspect, and bring conviction to your mind." 

" I do assure you, mother," replied George, in a man- 
ner expressive of sincerity and affection, " my feelings 
have very much changed since conversing so freely with 
you ; and though I have not felt any disposition to become 
a convert to Christianity, nor perceived any proof of its 
divine autilority, I no longer take a pride in opposing it, 
as I did. And you have given me such new views, that 
I begin to lose the feeling of disgust that I have always 
before entertained for the subject. Besides," he con- 
tinued in a tone of voice that denoted a solemnity of 
mind, as new as it was gratifying to his mother, ** I have 
seen the wonderful power of that faith which I so oflen 
derided. I do believe the woman I saw die, possessed 
more than mere resolution to meet her fate. She evi- 
dently was supported by a hope and belief of future 
happiness ; and was not only willing, but desirous to lay 
her body in the grave, so certain was she of rising to a 
better state of existence. I felt that scene deeply, and 
shall never lose the impression it made on my mind." 

Mrs Henderson listened to the avowal of these senti- 
ments with emotions of joy and gratitude, which it would 
have been impossible for her to express. She said in re- 
ply, " It was indeed a touching scene, and a sympathizing 
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heart, like yours, could not fail to harmonize with the 
humble and unaffected piety displayed by each member 
of that christian family. It was calculated to make you, 
for the time at least, cast away your infidel thoughts. 
God is worshipped in many such obscure abodes, and 
from such lowly habitations there often arise the purest 
incense and the most acceptable offering he'^ver receives 
from his dependent creatures.'' 

" I believe it," replied George. 

*' That you may rise to the same feeling and perception 
of the divine character," continued his mother, " and 
form a just estimation of all the means his infinite wisdom 
and goodness have devised to elevate his creatures to a 
purer and happier state of existence, is the ardent wish 
and earnest prayer of your parents ; and the hope you 
have now awakened in me, is a source of indescribable 
joy and thankfulness." , 

The tenderness and affection implied in this observa- 
tion thrilled through George's heart ; and it might have 
been difficult for him to calm the swell before it over- 
flowed, had they not been approaching the house of 
mourning. The great difference of his feelings at this 
time, and when he last visited that humble dwelling, 
could not escape his own observation ; he was sensible that 
his mind had been enlightened, and his prejudices soften- 
ed, and his feelings warmed by the conversations he had 
held with his mother, and by the interesting scene he had 
witnessed, when the widow Brown breathed her last in 
the midst of her children. In such a state of mind he felt 
no repugnance, when they arrived, to join in paying the 
last respects to the good old lady, and depositing her re- 
mains in her last silent habitation. 
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.The spiritaal pHncipIe in man may be compared to a 
costly vase of exquisite virorkmanship — which is bestowed 
on each of us, that we may fill it according to the dictates 
of our own will. Information is at the same time com- 
municated, as to the nature of those things we may, and 
those we must not receive into it ; of what will prove a 
rich cordial, or a deadly poison, if admitted. The holy 
influences of God are pouring gently, but constantly, 
from the pure fountain of eternal love, and in such abun- 
dance, that each one who chooses may dispose his vase so 
as to receive the treasure, till it is filled ; and whoever 
does this will be rich, wanting nothing more to make 
him happy here and hereafter. But various evil influences 
are spread around us also ; and if we do not carefully 
watch and exclude the evils which are always ready to 
flow into it, we shall fail to receive such a portion of 
God's spirit, as will fill our vase, and secure our happiness. 
One principle is in the vase when we receive it. This 
principle is self, and it ^too often happens that it is im- 
mersed in evils, before the holy spirit has been received 
sufficiently to preserve it from contamination. — It cannot 
be supposed, that George Henderson's heart had been 
kept free from the various evils produced by ignorance of 
religious truth and goodness, and by the bad example of 
those who were equally or still more deluded ; nor that 
the selfish principle in his bosom remained uncontami- 
nated by these evils. Though by no means vicious in 
heart or habit, he was like most young persons similarly 
situated, very far from that pure and elevated state of 
feeling and principle, which is essential to christian 
excellence, and which is productive of temporal and 
eternal peace. But the deep impressions made on his 
feelings and understanding were working within him ; 
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and his spirit was yielding by degrees to the circum- 
stances and influences in which he was placed. Pride, 
however, was still strong in his bosom ; and though he 
now felt an interest in the subject of revealed religion, and 
an earnest desire to examine critically the whole ground 
of revelation, and all that had been adduced as evidence 
of its truth ; yet he would have been ashamed to have it 
discovered that he was thus devoted to religious studies. 
By the indulgence of this mistaken pride he placed him* 
self in a situation, which often greatly retarded his pro- 
gress, and caused him unnecessary trouble and anxiety ; 
- as it effectually shut the door to assistance from those, 
who could easily have cleared up a doubt, or guided him 
in his researches. He did however labor on ; and though 
his work was by this course protracted and rendered te- 
dious, yet he persevered diligently whenever he could 
steal time and opportunity to read and study unobserved, 
and procure books without exciting any notice or sus- 
picion of his object. His task was somewhat arduous, 
for his was not a mind to take a superficial view of the 
ground, or to rest satisfied with a partial examination of 
the subject, now that prejudice was in a measure removed, 
and the traditions of men separated from the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ. He proceeded systematically in his inves- 
tigation ; and having obtained a knowledge of the proper 
course of study, he pursued it steadily. A perusal of 
the scriptures, especially of the New Testament, with 
such critical explanations as he found necessary, and of 
the various evidences in support of their authenticity, was 
the preliminary step. Examination of the doctrines and 
character of Jesus Christ, and of the effect they were 
calculated to produce on the feelings and conduct, when 
fu]]y received and acted upon ; the comparison of thissys- 
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tern as a moral code with those of ancient philosophy ; 
and the view of its effects on society since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity ; such were the subjects of his critical 
inquiries, and occupied much of his time and thoughts^ 

It cannot be supposed that this process was a short 
one. That a youth naturally cheerful and even gay in 
his temperament, blessed with full health, and constant 
occupation, and by the kind providence of God placed 
in a situation of comparative ease and prosperity, should 
abstract himself from all other concerns and devote him- 
self exclusively to the pursuit in which we have said 
George engaged, would be neither natural nor desirable. 
It is a principle in nature, that nothing violent can be 
permanent. And however good an object may be in itself, 
and however beneficial it may prove to those who attain 
it, there is little hope of perseverance in its pursuit, or 
lasting exertion in its favor, when every other object is 
laid by, and all the powers, physical and moral, are in- 
temperately bent on the single point of its attainment. 
Hence it too oflen happens that when young persons, who 
are naturally susceptible of excitement, are urged by the 
efforts of others into an unnatural state of feeling on re- 
ligious subjects, they make a great show of zeal for a 
short time, and then leave the pursuit, and their hearts 
become more callous and irreligious than before. 

If it be possible so to educate children, religion should 
•grow with their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength.' Fixed in the first days of infancy on their 
innocent and affectionate hearts as a sentiment of grate- 
ful love to a kind and benevolent Father in heaven, 
who watches over them to protect them and make them 
good and happy ; it should gradually be unfolded to their 
understandings, and impressed on their minds, and ren* 
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dered dear to their affections by gentle and judicions 
instruction and unceasing example. They should be 
trained with a delicate and tender regard to the state of 
their feelings and the strength of their intellect; giving a 
right direction to their affections, till a fixed habit of 
thought and devotion is formed, and by degrees they 
are led to look deeply into their own hearts and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and thus, studying the scriptures 
and reforming their tempers, they become mature 
Christians. 

When unfortunate circumstances interrupt or prevent 
this process, we must use our best judgments according 
to the difficulties we need to overcome, to bring the 
mind into a right state; always remembering that the 
operations of God in nature, are silent, slow, gentle, 
and often imperceptible in their progress, and that 
whoever wishes to make a deep and lasting impression 
without risk of injury in other points, must imitate 
the divine wisdom. 

The result of George Henderson's honest and patient 
investigation no rational mind can doubt ; but during the 
period of his religious inquiry, no extraordinary outward 
manifestation betrayed uncommon seriousness of mind, 
or sadness of feeling. To a casual observer little, if any, 
change would havo been apparent in his manners or 
conduct. To his parents indeed, the keen watchfulness 
of whose eye nothing could escape, there was much to en- 
Qourage and delight. They knew not how their son was 
taking hold of the subject ; they forbore to inquire what 
were his objects, or to pry into his thoughts or employ* 
ments farther than he chose to communicate them, or cir- 
cumstances developed their nature ; but they perceived 
iJjat the reed was bruised ^nd. \\\^- ^^x «caoking, and 
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they knew that a heavenly spark was kindling in 
his heart, and the spirit of pride was yielding. They 
saw in the little nameless attentions, which he almost 
unconsciously paid them, that a tenderer affection than 
he had before felt for his parents was animating his 
heart ; and the casual evidences he gave of self-denial, 
of subdued temper, of resolute integrity and devotion to 
duty, told them the holy spirit was cherished, and was 
working within that bosom to bring it into subjection to 
the whole will of God. Their secret prayers were still 
offered in deep and earnest faith that the means might be 
blessed, which were in operation to effect this object so 
ardently desired by them. 

It was on a Sunday evening in the following spring, 
tvhen the atmosphere possessed that peculiar softness so 
powerful in its effects on the mind, the influence of which 
is as mysterious as it is certain ; George had been to 
church all day with his father and mother, and they had 
conversed on the subjects of the sermons ; but in a gene- 
ral manner, and without any personal application or 
remark. As the sun declined, and the soft fleecy clouds 
were gently wafted in large masses over the hemisphere, 
their edges gleaming with the last rays of the departed 
sun, George sat pensive and silent, gazing at the heavens. 
There was in his countenance a peculiar expression of 
sweet and placid feeling, and his mother fixed her eye 
upon him with maternal tenderness. Mr Henderson was 
reading ; and a long silence gave each one time to pursue 
his own train of thought. 

** Father,'' said George, at length rising and ajy- 
proaching Mr Henderson, '' I wish to ask you a question." 

** Well, my son," said his father, without taking his 
eyes from his book. 
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" Do you think it the duty of every person, as soon as 
he becomes con?inced that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God and the redeemer of the world, to make a public 
profession of that belief? " asked George: 

" It is a positive command of our Saviour to all his 
disciples," replied Mr Henderson. 

"I was not aware of that," said George. 

" Do you recollect the circumstances of the last sup- 
per, when Jesus instituted the sacrament ? " asked his 
father. 

**I do," replied George, **but I conceived it was 
rather an invitation than a command ; and that it was 
intended only for those immediately present." 

** You know," said Mr Henderson, ** that Jesus Christ, 
in his last prayer with his disciples, asks that all the 
blessings for which he prays may be extended, not only 
to his immediate disciples, but to every one who should 
believe on him through their preaching." 

" I recollect it," said George. 

" If then," said his father, ** all believers to the end of 
the world were included in that prayer, it is to be sup- 
posed he also intended to include all in the command to 
commemorate his death." 

" It seems so, indeed," said George. 

" There is another passage, which has a bearing on 
the subject," continued Mr Henderson ; "our Saviour said 
that whoever acknowledges him before men, he will ac- 
knowledge before his Father in heaven ; and whoever 
denies him, he will in like manner deny. I consider this 
perfectly in point, and sufficient to determine every one 
to make a public profession of faith in Jesus Christ, as 
Boon as he truly and heartily believes in him, and hopes 
for salvation through him " 
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** As this declaration of pur Saviour was made before 
the sacrament of the supper was instituted,*' said George, 
** may it not have been intended only to allude to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he lived, when it was 
considered disgraceful to follow Jesus Christ, and con- 
fess him to be master ? '* 

*' There is a peculiar force and aptness in many of our 
Saviour's observations," replied Mr Henderson, " which, 
applying exactly to the situation of the parties addressed, 
seemed at the moment to have no other bearing ; and 
yet in similar situations, ever since, the same words 
serve to direct conduct. Allowing then that your 
remark is just as to the immediate object of that decla- 
ration of our Saviour, yet I am justified in considering 
it applicable to the subject before us ; and it is probable 
that Jesus Christ had it in his view at the time ; for al- 
though the shame of confessing him for our Lord and 
master arises from a different source at the present day 
from what it did at that time, and though a different 
manner of making such a profession is prescribed since 
his death from what the converts were called to make 
during his life ; yet in spirit and essence they are the same, 
and equally operate to exclude us from being his ac- 
knowledged friends, if we refuse to comply with the 
conditions he gave." 

** There are a number of points upon which I wish for 
farther light,*' said George, " but I do not know that they 
are sufficiently important to prevent perfect sincerity in 
making such a profession. I am particularly desirous to 
obtain clear and settled notions, that my mind, when 
engaged in acts of devotion, may not be distracted by 
contradictory opinions. But I am convinced that we 
have as firm foundation for faith in Jesus Christ, as a 
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rational and unprejudiced mind can desire, and, since 
candidly examining the spiritual wants of mankind, and 
the exact adaptation of the gospel to supply those wants, 
I feel the deepest conviction of its divine origin, and 
the highest gratitude for its promulgation. I am ready 
therefore to take such steps, as you and my mother may 
think proper." 

The feelings of Mrs Henderson had been affected by 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere which we have 
mentioned. She had been indulging a train of tender 
recollections of her beloved daughter, so long since taken 
to the bosom of her heavenly Parent. She had gazed on 
George's face, tracing, as she thought, an increasing re- 
semblance to his departed sister in the serene expres- 
sion of his countenance ; and her heart was full of 
* sweet and bitter fancies,' when George interrupted her 
musings, by addressing his father, and holding the short 
conversation we have related. The sudden fulfilment 
of a long cherished hope can be experienced by few with- 
out deep emotion. Softened as Mrs Henderson's feelings 
had been by her previous trains of thought, the declaration, 
so unexpected, which George made at this moment, was 
of such a nature as entirely to subdue her. She remained 
silent, attentively listening to all that was said ; and when 
George made the last appeal to his parents, she laid hei 
head on the table and burst into tears. We will throw 
a veil over this closing scene of our little history ; and 
conclude with saying, that when the preliminary stepi 
were taken, George went forward in the simple beauty of 
sincerity, and made a public profession of his new state 
of mind by becoming a member of a christian church. 
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ed and settled the doctrine of 
the incarnation, 186. 

Christ, what the word means and 
whence it originated, 161. 
The doctrine of the two na- 
tures in, refuted, 181, sqq. 

Christians, the early, viewed 
Jesus as a finite beings 184. 

Church of England, its decision 
concerning ue two natures of 
Christ, 187. 

Clemens, of Alexandria, aided in 
corrupting Christianity, 186. 

Communion, the, more important 
than many suppose it to be, 
248. Doubts as to its divine 
authority removed, 244, sqq. 
Other excuses for the neglect 
of it considered. 1. That it 
is fenced round with human 
creeds, 248. 2. The promises 
supposed to be required, ib. 
8. The new obligations to be 
assumed, 249. 4. The notice 
of the world attracted, and the 
expectations raised, by coming 
to it, 260. 6. The fear of dis- 
honoring the profession, ib. 
6. Others have disgraced it, 
261. 7. The plea of not being 
good enough, 262. 8. Reli- 
gious friends discourage at- 
tendance on it, 263. 9. It is 
so holy a service, 264. 10. 
The scriptures deter us, 266. 
11. No leisure for preparation, 
266. 12. Requires an ascetic 
rigor of manners and life, 267. 
13. Our associates will ridi- 
cule us, 268. 14. We are too 
young, 269. The duty urged 
by various appeals, 261, sqq. 
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rational and unprejudiced mind can desire, and, since 
candidly examining the spiritual wants of mankind, and 
the exact adaptation of the gospel to supply those wants, 
I feel the deepest conviction of its divine origin, and 
the highest gratitude for its promulgation. I am ready 
therefore to take such steps, as you and my mother may 
think proper." 

The feelings of Mrs Henderson had been affected by 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere which we hare 
mentioned. She had been indulging a train of tender 
recollections of her beloved daughter, so long since taken 
to the bosom of her heavenly Parent. She had gazed on 
George's face, tracing, as she thought, an increasing re- 
semblance to his departed sister in the serene expres- 
sion of his countenance ; and her heart was full of 
* sweet and bitter fancies,* when George interrupted her 
musings, by addressing his father, and holding the short 
conversation we have related. The sudden fulfilment 
of a long cherished hope can be experienced by few with- 
out deep emotion. Softened as Mrs Henderson's feelings 
had been by her previous trains of thought, the declaration, 
so unexpected, which George made at this moment, was 
of such a nature as entirely to subdue her. She remained 
silent, attentively listening to all that was said ; and when 
George made the last appeal to his parents, she laid hei 
head on the table and burst into tears. We will throw 
a veil over this closing scene of our little history ; and 
conclude with saying, that when the preliminary stepi 
were taken, George went forward in the simple beauty of 
sincerity, and made a public profession of his new state 
of mind by becoming a member of a christian church. 
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The Third and Fourth Annual Reports are intended to be l>ound 
in this volume, but it has not been thought necessary to refer to 
them in the Index. 



A. 



Alexaxdria, in Egypt, schools 
of, whence came into the 
church the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 184. Clemens of, 185. 

Arguments against the genuine- 
ness of 1 John V. 7, 95,sqq. 



B. 



Barbauld, Mrs, her discourse 
on being born again, 26, sqq. 

Barrow, Dr, his remarks on the 
incarnation, 187. 

Bible, our translation of it, 
when made, 89. When first 
printed in any language, 90. 
First English translation of, 
when made, and by whom, 91. 
Manuscripts of, what,ib. Va- 
rious readings of, explained, 
92. Interpolation of, what, 
94. Instances of interpolation, 
I John V, 7, 88. 1 Tim. iii, 16, 
100. Acts XX, 28, 104. Col. 
ii, 2, 3, 105. Rev. i, 11, ib. 

** Born again," what the expres- 
sion implies, 26, sqq. How 
we know whether we have un- 
dergone this change, 32, sqq. 

Brucker, a remark of his con- 
cerning Origen's influence in 
corrupting Christianity, 186. 
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Calvinism, pernicious effects 
of, on the young mind, 226, sqq. 

Campbell, interrogations of his 
applied, 72. His admission as 
to John viii, 59, 77. 
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Chalcedon, council of, ascertain- 
ed and settled the doctrine of 
the incarnation, 186. 

Christ, what the word means and 
whence it originated, 151. 
The doctrine of the two na- 
tures in, refuted, 181, sqq. 

Christians, the early, viewed 
Jesus as a finite beings 184. 

Church of England, its decision 
concerning me two natures of 
Christ, 187. 

Clemens, of Alexandria, aided in 
corrupting Christianity, 185. 

Communion, the, more important 
than many suppose it to be, 
248. Doubts as to its divine 
authority removed, 244, sqq. 
Other excuses for the neglect 
of it considered. 1. That it 
is fenced round with human 
creeds, 248. 2. The promises 
supposed to be required, ib. 
8. The new obligations to be 
assumed, 249. 4. The notice 
of the world attracted, and the 
expectations raised, by coming 
to it, 250. 5. The fear of dis- 
honoring the profession, ib. 
6. Others have disgraced it, 
251. 7. The plea of not being 
good enough, 262. 8. Reli- 
gious friends discourage at- 
tendance on it, 253. 9. It is 
so holy a service, 254. 10. 
The scriptures deter us, 255. 
11. No leisure for preparation, 
256. 12. Requires an ascetic 
rigor of manners and life, 257. 
13. Our associates will ridi- 
cule us, 258. 14. We are too 
young, 259. The duty urged 
by various appeals, 261, sqq. 
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INVEX. 



Conversations between a minis- 
ter and a parishioner, on some 
corruptions of Scripture, 83, 
sqq. 

Corruptions of Scripture, 81, sqq. 
Councils, of Nice, Ephcsus and 

Chalcedon. See the names of 

these places. 
Cudworth, quoted in respect to 

the doctrine of the Trinity, as 

held by the Fathers, 186. 

D. 

Dialogue, a, on Providence, 
Faith, and Prayer, 1, sqq. On 
some of the causes of Infidel- 
ity, 217, sqq. Between a 
Christian and a Deist, 265, sqq. 

Discourse, on being born again, 
by Mrs Barbauld, 25, sqq. 

Divinity, Christ's proper, the 
doctrine of, encountered the 
sternest opposition, in the first 
ages of Christianity, both from 
t)ie Jewish Christians and the 
uneducated Gentile converts, 
184. First maintained by the 
learned converts from Pagan- 
ism, ib. Owes its origin to 
Platonism, ib. 

Doctrine, the, of Pronouns, 
applied to Christ's testimony 
of himself, by Noah Worces- 
ter, 57, sqq. Of two natures 
in Jesus Christ, by Alvan 
Lamson, 181, sqq. Of the 
Trinity, the evidence necessa- 
ry to establish the, 129, sqq. 

Doddridge, remark of, in relation 
to Rev. i, 11, 105. 

E. 

Education, religious, how it 

should be conducted, 223. 
Ephesus, the council of, when it 
was held, by what occasioned, 
and what it did as to the doc- 
trioe of the Trinity, 186. 
Erasmus, did not admit JoYiU v. 



7, into the first two editioiu of 
his Greek Testament, and 
why, 98. Why he introduced 
it into the third, 94. 
Experimental religion, on, 37, 
sqq. See religion. 



F. 



Fathers, the, Of the first three 
centuries, never dreamed of 
asserting the perfect equality 
of the Son with the Father, 
186. Of the Council of Nice, 
asserted the divini^ of the 
Son, but not his individual 
identity with the Father, 186. 

G. 

GoDLimcss, the word, as used 
by Paul to Timothy, explain- 
ed, 103. 

Griesbach, his labors on the test 
of the New Testament, 99. 
The results of them, 100. Cited 
against the genuineness of 1 
John V, 7, 97. 

H. 

Hebrews, the epistle to, not suf- 
ficient evidence that Paul was 
the author of it, 175. The au- 
thor whoever he was, a Uni- 
tarian, ib. 

Henderson, Mr and Mrs, dia- 
logue between, on Providence, 
Faith, and Prayer, 4, sqq. 
And on some of the causes of 
infidelity, 219, sqq. Between 
Mrs H. and her son George, 
on infidelity, and the divine 
authority of the christian re- 
ligion, 267, sqq. 



I. 



Incarnation, what, according 
\o \}cvfe <LQ\sSie^ ^"v CVsalcedon, 
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England as to, 187. Professor 
Stuart's remark upon, 188. 

Infidelity, some causes ot, 217, 
8qq. 1. Deistical writings, 
222. 2. Circumstances of 
academical education, ib. 8. 
Calvinistic tenets, 223. 4. 
Sceptical companions, 237. 

Interpolation, what, 94. 

J. 

Jesus Christ, absence in him of 
what is called excitement, 126. 
His sobriety, 126. The doc- 
trine of his proper divinity en- 
countered opposition from the 
first Christians, 184. Who in- 
troduced it, ib. The doctrine 
of two natures in him, its ori- 
gin, history, and reputation. 
See Natures. 

Jews, their expectations as to 
the Messiah, 149. 

John, the Evangelist, his care to 
prevent misapprehensions as 
to Christ's person, 65. Could 
not have been a Trinitarian, 
67. 

Justin Martyr, led the way to 
the Trinity, 184. Held the 
belief of Christ's inferiority to 
the Father, 185. 

L. 

Lamsox, Alvan, on the doc- 
trine of two natures in Jesus 
Christ, 181, sqq. See Na- 
tures. 

Lowth, Bishop, cited against the 
genuineness of 1 John v, 7, 97. 

M. 

Manuscripts of the fiiblc, 
what, 91. 

Marsh, Herbert, remark of, re- 
specting alterations in the 
manuscripts of the Bible, 106. 

Messiah, what the word means, 
151 . Whence i t originated , ib . 



Michaelis, quoted against the 
genuineness of 1 John v, 7, 97. 

Middleton, Dr, cited in opposi- 
tion to the genuineness of 1 
John v, 7, 97. 

N. 

Natures, two, in Jesus Christ, 
the doctrine of, 181, sqq. One 
of the heaviest incumbrances 
of the Trinitarian hypothesis, 
183. Traced to its origin, 184, 
sqq. Refuted, 188, sqq. 1. 
It involves an absurdity, 190. 
2. It destroys the personal uni- 
ty of Jesus, 194. 3. It exposes 
him to the charge of equivoca- 
tion and dishonesty, 197. 4. It 
destroys the e£Scacy of his ex- 
ample and nullifies his instruc- 
tions, 200. 5. It throws the ut- 
most darkness over the sacred 
writings, 202. 6. It is un- 
necessary, and fails of its ob- 
ject, 205. 7. It is attended 
with difficulties more embar- 
rassing than those it professes 
to remove, 212. 8. No traces 
of it can be found in the sacred 
writings, 213. 

New Testament, in what lan- 
^age written, 95. When the 
hrst Greek one was printed, 
90. When the first translation 
of it into English was made, 
and by whom, 91. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on inter- 
polations of Scripture, 181. 
Not a Trinitarian, ib. 

Nice, the council of, what was 
determined as to the doctrine 
oftheTrmity,186. 

O. 

0Ri6EN,his character, and agen- 
cy in the establishment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 185. 
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Owen, Dr, hit remtrk ^ ex- 
perimental religion, 68. 

P. 

Pattl, the apoitle, a Unitarian, 
146, sqq. Proved from his 
preaching, 148. Proved from 
his writings, 167. 

Petavius, concession of, in reeard 
to the notions of the Fathers 
as to the Trinity, 186. 

I^atonists, the later, contributed 
to the early corruptions of 
Christianity, 184. 

Prayer, seasons of, 23. 

Pronouns, the doctrine of, ap« 
plied to Christ's testimony of 
nimself, 67, sqq. 

Providence, a dialogue on, 1, sqq'. 

R. 

RxLiGioN, experimental, 87,sqq. 
What it is, 41. Its requisites. 
1. A reception of the truths of 
religion as realities 41. 2. 
A sense of personal interest in 
the subject, 46. 3. It must be 
a governing principle of life 
and conduct, 48. Cannot be 
acquired by one effort, 61. 
In what manner the spirit of 
God assists in the work, ib. 
Experienced differently by dif- 
ferent persons, 53. Remark 
of Dr Owen on, ib. Of Jesus, 
began to be corrupted in the 
former part of the second 
century, 184. True, on the 
tests of, 109, sqq. What 
are they? Seriousness? 114. 
Great and unusual feeling? 
116. Zeal about ritual observ- 
ances? 119. Extraordinary 
sacrifices and enterprises ? 
120. For the true standard we 
must turn to the Scriptures, 
123. How it should be pre- 
sented to the young, 223 . 

Revelation, advocated and illus- 



tntad, 289, tqq. The diviat 
authority of^ acknowledged, 
S18, iqq. 

S. 

ScRiPTURB, some corruptions 
of, 81, sqq. See Bible. 

T. 

TsBTs of trua religion, 109. See 
Religion. 

Trinitarian's, the, explanation of 
Christ's nature not accordant 
with his own hypothesis, 69. 

Trinity, the evidence necessa- 
ry to establish the doctrine 
of, IS 1 , sqq. The doctrine, as 
explained by the Fathers, very 
different from the uKxlem or- 
thodox views of it, 186. 

U. 

UwriTARTAif, the apostle Paul 

proved to have been one, 247, 

sqq. 
Unitarians, £adsely accused of 

irreverence for the scriptures, 

74. 
Unity of God, the doctrine of, 

stands on the highest possible 

evidence, 132. 

V. 

Vabious readings of the Scrip- 
tures, what, 92. 
Versions, ancient, what, 96. 

W. 

Wardlaw, cited against the 
genuineness of, 1 John v,7,97. 

Wickliff, when he lived, and some 
account of his Bible, 91. 

Worcester, Noah, on the doctrine 
of pronouns, as applied to 
Christ's testimony of himself, 
67, sqq. Himself once a Trin- 
itarian, 60. 
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